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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  I 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Jbr  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching": 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 

President  of  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1914. 

The  report  is  confined  in  the  main  to  a  statement  of  the  current  business  of  the 
Foundation,  but  includes  also,  as  in  previous  years,  papers  dealing  with  specific  educa- 
tional problems.  The  field  of  medical  education  has  received  particular  attention.  The 
work  of  the  small  staff  of  the  Foundation  has  during  the  past  year  been  given  almost 
exclusively  to  certain  large  continuing  studies  tliat  have  been  undertaken  thru  the 
establishment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  and  the  results  of  which  will 
appear  in  separate  bulletins. 

Of  these  studies  the  report  on  Education  in  Vermont  has  already  been  published. 
An  account  of  this  work,  its  reception  by  the  public,  and  the  action  of  the  Vermont 
Educational  Commission  with  regard  to  it,  will  be  presented  later. 

The  other  projects  under  way  include  a  study  of  legal  education,  the  enquiry  into 
the  methods  of  engineering  education,  and  a  study  of  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
progress  made  upon  these  studies  and  the  methods  pursued  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  not  to  build  up  a  large  staffer  to 
develop  into  a  bureau.  For  this  reason  only  a  small  number  of  men  constitute  the  per- 
manent staff  of  the  Foundation.  By  the  courtesy  of  various  universities  the  Founda- 
tion finds  it  possible  to  arrange  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  professor  by  which  he  can 
devote  a  year  of  continuous  work  to  a  given  problem.  It  is  hoped  by  such  a  process  to 
bring  continually  a  new  interest  and  a  fresh  point  of  view  to  the  study  of  educational 
questions.  For  the  present  year,  by  the  kindness  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Pro- 
fessor C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  department  of  physics,  is  spending  a  year  with  the  Founda- 
tion in  the  study  of  engineering  education,  and  by  a  similar  arrangement  Professor 
Homer  W.  Josselyn  has  come  from  the  University  of  Kansas  to  participate  in  a  study 
of  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Foundation  devote  considerable  space  to  a  record  of 
pension  systems  in  order  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  may  be  accessible.  Pension 
systems  are  being  inaugurated  in  so  many  ways  and  under  such  diverse  conditions 
that  some  account  of  recent  developments  may  appropriately  be  given  by  a  pension 
agency  like  the  Foundation. 

The  exchange  of  teachers  with  Prussia  has  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the 
European  War.  No  exchange  teachers  will  be  appointed  for  the  year  1914-15. 


ENDOWMENT,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  trustees  held  in  trust  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  securities,  given 
at  their  face  value: 

(o)  General  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  50  year  5  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  $12,200,000.00 

Other  Securities  1,929,000.00 

Total  $14,129,000.00 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

Total  $15,379,000.00 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  trustees  received  from  the  general  endowment  an  income 
of  $696,038.60,  and  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 
$50,358.34. 

The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows: 

(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions 

on  the  Associated  List 

Officers  and  Teachei-s  $444,966.52 

Widows  69,523.06     $514,489.58 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to 

Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers  $99,984.68 

Widows  20,389.51     $120,374.19 

Expenses  of  Administration  32,910.78 

Publication  1,758.44 

Total  $669,532.99 

(b)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

Salaries  and  Professional  Fees  $25,555.12 

Travel  and  other  Expenses  12,482.22 

Publication  8,992.08 

Total  $47,029.42 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  trustees  held  their  eighth  annual  meeting  on  November  19,  1913.  Principal 
Peterson  of  McGill  University,  the  chairman  of  the  board,  presided.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  trustees,  twenty-two  were  present. 

In  the  election  of  officers  Principal  Petei-son  of  McGill  University  was  reelected 
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chairman,  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College,  vice-chairman,  and  President  Thwing 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  secretary.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Franks  and  Mr.  Frank  Arthur 
Vanderlip  were  elected  to  succeed  themselves  on  the  executive  committee  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

The  resignation  of  President  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  presented 
and  accepted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Dr.  Remsen  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gratitude  of  the  board  for  his  services.  To  fill  the  place  thus  left  vacant, 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected. 

As  usual,  the  deliberations  of  the  trustees  included  various  proposals  concerning 
the  administration  of  retiring  allowances.  There  had  previously  been  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  as  would  permit  a  man  to  receive  part  pay,  not  less  than  his  retiring  allowance, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five,  still  be 
eligible  to  a  pension  upon  the  basis  of  pay  when  in  full  sei-vice.  To  this  the  executive 
committee  reported  adversely  on  the  ground  that  the  elasticity  already  afforded  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  relief  for  those  cases  in  which  the  institution  might  desire  to  retire 
a  man  a  few  years  before  his  period  of  eligibility,  and  that  any  further  extension  of 
the  rules  in  this  direction  was  not  desirable  at  this  time.  This  report  was  adopted. 

Another  proposal  likewise  referred  previously  to  the  executive  committee  involved 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  retirement  age  for  women  lower  than  that  now  in 
force.  It  was  recognized  that  such  a  distinction  between  the  retiring  ages  of  men 
and  of  women  was  made  by  nearly  all  large  pension  systems,  altho  the  question  has 
nowhere  received  thorough  treatment.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
while  women,  on  the  average,  live  longer  than  men,  their  period  of  active  professional 
service  is  shorter.  In  the  industrial  pensions  established  in  the  United  States  by  dif- 
ferent companies,  retirement  for  women  takes  place  at  sixty,  that  of  men  at  sixty-five; 
and  this  practice  represents  the  distinction  usually  made.  In  the  elaborate  system  of 
pensions  proposed  for  New  South  Wales,  a  retirement  age  of  fifty-five  is  accepted  for 
women  and  of  sixty  for  men.  In  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  system,  disability  pensions 
are  given  to  men  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  and  to  women  after  twenty  years  of 
service.  In  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  minimum  age  of  retirement  for  men 
is  sixty  years  and  for  women  fifty  years.  There  are  no  educational  pension  systems  in 
which  this  distinction  has  received  careful  consideration.  The  Virginia  public  school 
pension  system  offers  pensions  to  men  at  the  minimum  age  of  fifty -eight  and  to  women 
at  the  minimum  age  of  fifty,  but  this  system  is  so  largely  empirical  that  its  rules 
constitute  no  valuable  precedent. 

In  spite  of  the  general  practice,  however,  there  did  not  appear  to  the  executive 
committee  to  be  justification,  in  the  absence  of  statistical  support,  for  such  action  in 
the  administration  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  the  first  place  data  are  lacking 
for  a  sound  actuarial  determination  as  to  precisely  what  distinction  should  be  made. 
In  the  second  place  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  group  of  teachers  affected 
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is  small — 540  out  of  5498.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  considerable  increase  in  load 
which  a  change  from  the  retirement  age  of  sixty-five  to  that  of  sixty  would  involve, 
it  seemed  best  to  defer  action  until  the  matter  could  be  further  investigated  by  the 
president. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  question  as  to  what  obligation,  if  any,  should 
be  laid  upon  beneficiaries  to  refrain,  after  retirement,  from  further  employment  for 
pay.  After  some  discussion  the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  permitting  on  the  part  of  retired  professors  work  which  is  neither 
regularly  announced  in  a  catalogue  or  paid  for,  nor  otherwise  made  obligatory  by  the 
institution  with  which  they  were  connected. 

The  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Enquiry  had  already  been  formally  accepted  by  the  trustees  thru  a  circular  vote 
at  the  time  the  gift  was  made,  but  this  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  new  department  could  be  discussed.  Various  projects  were  suggested 
by  the  executive  committee:  a  request  had  been  made  by  the  governor  of  Maryland 
for  a  survey  similar  to  that  made  in  Vermont;  the  Hospital  Section  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Hospital  Association  had  repeatedly  urged 
the  Foundation  to  undertake  a  study  of  hospitals  and  their  relation  to  medical 
schools;  the  American  Dental  Association  desired  a  similar  study. 

No  formal  vote  was  taken  on  these  matters.  It  was  the  general  sentiment  that  the 
Foundation  would  achieve  worthy  results  in  any  of  these  undertakings  only  by  faith- 
ful-and  thorough  work,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  one  piece  of  work 
until  another  had  been  amply  provided  for. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  executive  committee  has  met  four  times  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  records  of 
these  meetings  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances  were  forwarded  to  the 
trustees  after  each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  year  are  listed  in  full  on  later  pages. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  respect  to  the  questions  of  administration  of  retir- 
ing allowances  referred  to  it  by  the  trustees  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  summary. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  trustees  there  recorded  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  following  addition  to  Rule  10  relating  to  the  employment  of  beneficiaries: 

"This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  retired  professor  from  having  access  to  the  labo- 
ratories of  his  institution,  or  from  accepting  compensation  for  occasional  lectures; 
but  it  does  not  permit  him  to  assume  stated  academic  duties." 

The  committee  also  considered  with  care  the  whole  question  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
professors  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Oberlin  College  within  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
tiring allowance  plan,  and  after  full  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
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"Inasmuch  as  the  term  professor  is  far  more  widely  applied  in  music  than  in  other 
departments  of  university  instruction,  the  executive  committee  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  award  of  retiring  allowances  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  music 
to  those  who  have  shown  distinct  eminence  in  creative  work  or  in  theoretical 
knowledge." 

The  most  important  further  business  of  the  committee  dealt  with  launching  the 
study  of  engineering  education,  which  is  now  well  under  way.  For  some  time  negotia- 
tions between  the  Foundation  and  the  representatives  of  various  engineering  societies 
had  been  in  progress.  At  a  recent  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation,  at  which 
all  the  principal  engineering  societies  were  represented,  it  was  agreed  that  this  work 
was  essentially  a  work  of  educational  discrimination;  that  for  it  was  needed,  there- 
fore, a  man  familiar  with  educational  processes,  and  that  probably  some  man  in  ap- 
plied science  rather  than  in  active  practice  would  be  best  suited  for  the  task.  The 
president  recommended  that  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  be  associated  temporarily  with  the  Foundation  in  order  to 
undertake  this  enquiry.  It  was  accordingly  voted  that  the  president  be  authorized  to 
make  this  arrangement. 

The  resignation  of  President  James  M.  Taylor  of  Vassar  College  as  trustee  of  the 
Foundation  was  presented  as  of  date  February  1, 1914. 


ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  ll.d 

Professor  of  Modern  Government 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  ll.d.* 

John  Henby  Comstock,  b.s 

July  1, 1914 

Director  of  the  College  of  Agri- 

Aug.  1, 1913 

Professor  of  Entomology  and  Gen- 
eral Invertebrate  Zoology 

June  17, 1914 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education 

Richard  Chapman  Weldon.d.c.l., 
PH.D..  K.C 

George  Herbert    Palmer,  a.m., 
litt.d.,  ll.d.,  l.h.d 

Henry  K.  Burrison,  b.s 

Aug.  IB,  1914 

Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  and  In- 
ternational Law 

Julu  1, 1914 

Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, Moral    Philosophy,    and 
Civil  Polity 

Massacrusetts  Institute  of  Tkch- 

Sept.  1, 1913 

Assistant  Professorof  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Descriptive  Ge- 
ometry   

Robert     Hallowell    Richards, 
ll.d 

Samuel  Homer  Woodbridge,  a.m. 

Francis  Hovky  Stoddard,  ph.d.... 

Alex  anderThomas  Ormond,ph.  d.  + 
Pauline  Mariotte  Davies,  ph.d... 
George  Arthur  Hoadley,  sc.d.... 

Julv  1, 1914 

Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 
and  Metallurgy 

Juiv  1, 1914 

Associate  Professor  of  Heating 

Jan.  1, 1914 

Professor  of  theEnglishLanguage 
andLiterature ;  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Pure  Science.. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Sept.  1, 1914 

Professor  of  French 

July  1. 1914 

Vice-President  and  Professor  of 

July  1, 1914 

Agassiz    Professor    of   Oriental 

Languages  and  Literature 

Professor  of  the  French  Language 

Charles  William  Benton, litt.d.. 
John  F.  Downey,  m.a.,  c.e 

July  1, 1914 

Aug.  1, 1913 

Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Science,  Liter- 

John  G.  Moore,  b.a 

Aug.  1, 1914 

Professor   of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature 

Irvin  Switzler 

Aug.  1, 1914 

July  1, 1914 

Univkrsity  of  Pennsylvania 

Charles  Francis  Osborne  t 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture   

Ch-anted 

James  Frederick  McCurdy,  ph.d., 

LL.D 

Archibald  Lamont  Daniels,  sc.d. 
Nathan  Frederick  Merrill,  ph.d. 
James  Monroe  Taylor,  d.d.,  ll.d.. 
Arthur  Bartlett  Milford,  l.h.d. 

DuNLOP  Jamison  McAdam,  ll.d.  ... 

James  David  Moffat,  LL.o.t 

William  Gilbert  Mixter,  m.a 

Dec.  19, 1913 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.. 

July  1, 1914 
Oct.  1, 1914 

Vassar  College 

Pomeroy  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Sept.  1,1914 
Feb.  1, 1914 

Wabash  College 

Professorof  the  English  Language 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 

Sept. 10, 1913 

lege  

Le  Moyne  Professor  of  Applied 

July  1, 1914 

President 

Yale  University 

Sept.  1, 1918 

•Allowance  granted  May  B,  1910,  but  not  operative  till  August  1, 1913. 


t  Allowance  granted  but  not  yet  operative. 


t  Died  December  23, 191S. 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Name 

Hxuband'a  Title 

Date 
Effective 

CoLCiiBiA  University 

Mrs.  John  Green  Curtis 

Oct.  21,  1913 
Apr.  11, 1914 

Dartmouth  Colleqk 

Mrs.  Rufus  Byam  Richardson  .... 
Mrs.  Silas  Marcus  Mac  Vane 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Osoood  Peirce 

Mrs.  Charles  Green  Rockwood.. 
Mrs.  Alceb  Fortieb 

Lecturer  in  Archaeology 

Harvard  University 

McLean  Professor  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History 

Feb.  20  1914 

Princeton  University 

Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  of  Natural  Philosophy 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Feb.  16.  1914 

TDLANE  UNIVERaiTY 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  De- 
partment  

Mrs.  Charles  William  Benton.... 
Mrs.  John  Sinclair  Clark 

Feb  16  1914 

University  of  Minnesota 

Professor  of  French 

Der   12    1 01 S 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature 

Mrs.  Millard  Lewis  Lipscomb.... 
Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Osborne... 

Mrs.  William  Willard  Daniells 
Mrs.  Calvin  Milton  Woodward  . 

Sept.  6, 1913 
May  9, 1914 

Dec.  24, 1913 

University  or  Missouri 

Professor  of  Physics 

University  or  Pennsylvania 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture   

University  of  Wisconsin 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics 

Nov.  13  1912 

Washington  University 

Feb  13, 1914 

2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


Institution 


Cornell  College 

FisK  University 

Goucbkr  College 

University  of  Kansas. 


Name 


James  Elliott  Harlan,  a.m.,  ll.d. 
Herbert  Hornell  Wright,  ll.d. 


John  B.  Van  Meter,  ll.d  . 
Frank  Olin  Marvin,  a.m.. 


Academic  Title 


President 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics  

Morgan  Professor  of  the  English 
Bible  and  Philosophy 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering  


Date 
Effective 


July  1, 1914 
Jan.  1, 1914 
Sept.  1, 1914 

Jwiy  1,1914 


WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

JViame 

Husband's  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Mrs.  William  Whitman  Bailey  .. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Milton  Gatch 

Mrs.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy 

Jfar.  21,1914 

Oregon  Agricultural  College..,. 

May  23, 1913 

Southern  Education  Board 

Jtdy  24, 1913 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOWANCES  GRANTED 


State,  Territory, 
OR  Province 


Number  of  Allowances  granted 


In  Institutions  on 
the  Associated  List 


In  Institutions  not  on 
the  Associated  List 
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Allowances 
Discon- 
tinued 


Number 
of  Allow- 
ances in 
Force 
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District  of  Columria 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


34 
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THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 
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Quebec 
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3 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


21 
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Grand  Total 
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II 

THE  STUDY  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

Our  survey  of  legal  education  in  the  several  states  has  manifested  itself  hitherto  chiefly 
in  the  shape  of  interrogatories  and  of  vexatious  demands  upon  the  time  and  patience 
of  busy  men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  body,  in  the  guise  of  helping  legal  education, 
has  ever  caused  so  much  trouble  to  teachers  of  law.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  both  the 
uniform  courtesy  with  which  our  representatives  have  been  received,  and  our  hope  that 
another  year  will  see  this  travail  bringing  forth  results  in  the  shape  of  completed  or 
almost  completed  publication. 

Professor  Josef  Redlich  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  came  to  this  country  last 
autumn  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Foundation,  visited  ten  representative  law  schools. 
On  the  basis  of  the  personal  impressions  thus  obtained,  reinforced  by  reading  and  dis- 
cussion, he  has  prepared  a  stimulating  commentary  upon  our  methods  of  law  teaching, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  sees  them  sympathetically  and  understandingly, 
and  yet  with  that  detachment  which  is  possible  only  to  the  representative  of  another 
race  and  an  independent  system  of  law.  Unless  the  war  should  occasion  delays  which 
we  do  not  at  present  foresee,  Professor  Redlich's  monograph  will  be  published  at  once, 
and  will  in  a  way  clear  the  ground  for  our  own  discussion  of  methods  of  admission  to 
the  bar,  the  details  of  law  schools,  and  other  problems. 

These  problems  group  themselves,  as  indicated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  under 
two  main  heads:  First,  what  should  be  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar.'' 
Second,  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  institutional  training  provided  in  law 
schools.?  As  an  unofficial  body,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  teaching,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  first  query  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessarily  involved  with  the  second. 
And  under  both  lines  of  enquiry,  in  connection  with  the  multitudinous  questions 
that  present  themselves,  the  importance  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  perform  lies 
not  so  much  in  such  answers  as  we  ourselves  are  able  to  suggest,  as  it  does  in  the  clear 
raising  of  these  questions,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  material  thru  which  those 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  things — the  law  school  authorities,  the  bar 
associations,  the  courts,  and  the  legislatures — may  see  what  this  condition  is,  and  be 
brought  themselves  to  face  the  problem.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  conditions 
under  which  young  men  may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  provide  grounds  for  discour- 
agement, taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  A  great  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been 
made  during  this  generation,  and  is  still  in  progress.  But  the  reports  which  our  field 
workers  have  submitted  prove  conclusively  that  in  certain  states  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  a  law  school  to  do  honest,  high-grade  work,  and  flourish.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  this  truth  is  now  being  compiled,  and  will  be  laid  before  that  authority 
which  is  really  ultimately  responsible — the  public  at  large — as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  a  patient  investigator  has  traversed  the  South  and  Far  West,  examin- 
ing the  schools  with  such  care  as  he  has  been  able  to  exercise.  Altho  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  courtesy,  or  with  more  than  courtesy,  he  has  often  encountered  the  latent 
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suspicion  that  his  main  object  was  probably  to  ferret  out  some  not  very  important 
instance  of  wrongdoing,  either  in  the  cause  of  virtue  in  the  abstract,  or  in  order  to 
bolster  up  a  preconceived  theory;  and  he  has  had  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  persuade  his  hosts  that  our  purpose  is  to  help  and  not  to  hurt.  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  cover  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country — roughly,  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri  rivers — with  the  same  care,  it  is  estimated 
that  another  academic  year  will  be  required.  The  material  can  hardly  be  made  ready 
for  publication  much  before  the  end  of  1915. 

The  following  statistical  memoranda  are  interesting  as  showing  the  proportion  of 
lawyers  in  our  Union  as  compared  to  doctors  and  ministers. 

Comparative  Figures,  1880-1910,  for  Continentai,  Umited  States 
(excludiko  alaska  and  iksular  possessions) 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Physicians  and  surgeons  * 

85,671 

104,805 

132,002 

157,966 

Clergymen  * 

64,698 

88,203 

111,638 

133,988 

Lawyers® 

64,137 

89,630 

114,460 

122,149 

Total 

214,506 

282,638 

358,100 

414,103 

Total  population 

50,155,783 

62,947,714 

75,994,575 

91,972,266 

Members 

of  the  profession 

to  each  100,000 

population 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

171 

167 

ITS 

ITS 

Clergymen 

129 

140 

147 

145 

Lawyers 

128 

142 

151 

18S 

Total 

428 

449 

471 

450 

Actual  increase  in  decade 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

.   19,134 

27,197 

25,964 

Clergymen 

23,505 

23,435 

22,350 

Lawyers 

25,493 

24,830 

7,689 

Total 

68,132 

75,462 

56,003 

Population 

12,791,931 

13,046,861 

15,977,691 

Per  cent  increase  in  decade 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

22.3% 

25.9% 

19.6% 

Clergymen 

36.3% 

26.5% 

20.0% 

Lawyers 

39.7% 

27.7% 

6-7% 

Three  professions  together 

31.7% 

iQ.Q% 

15.6% 

Population 

24.9% 

20.7% 

21% 

In  other  words,  while  the  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  has  remained  virtually  uniform  for  thirty  years,  varying  only  between 
167  and  173  to  each  100,000  of  population;  and  while  during  the  last  twenty  years, 

*  Including:  "healers,"  6884  in  1910. 

*  Including  "religrious  and  charity  workers,"  1S.970  in  1910. 

'  Including  "judges,  justices,  and  matristrates,"  6816  in  1910,  and  "abstractors,  ootaries,  and  justices  of  the  peace," 
7446  in  1910. 
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or  since  the  rise  of  a  large  class  of  charity  workers,  the  number  of  ministers  has  also 
shown  small  variations;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  lawyers,  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  between  1880  and  1890  (forty  per  cent  as  against 
twenty-five  per  cent),  and  somewhat  more  rapidly  between  1890  and  1900  (twenty- 
eight  per  cent  as  against  twenty-one  per  cent),  increased  during  the  last  decade  only 
one-third  as  fast  (seven  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers,  as  against  twenty- 
one  per  cent  for  the  entire  population).  This  comparatively  greater  stability  on  the 
part  of  physicians  and  clergymen  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
young  men  rarely  enter  either  of  these  professions  without  a  strong  sense  of  "voca- 
tion." Their  number,  therefore,  is  less  dependent  upon  changes  in  standards,  or  upon 
economic  factors,  than  in  the  case  of  lawyei*s. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

The  enquiry  into  Engineering  Education,  which  has  been  begun  this  year,  is  designed 
to  extend  the  investigations  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  another  branch  of  higher 
professional  education.  Because  engineering  is  relatively  a  new  profession,  its  pro- 
fessional consciousness  is  not  as  well  developed  as  that  in  medicine  and  law, — as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  engineering  societies  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Thus  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  organized  in  1852,  held  its  first 
convention  in  1869.  The  similar  organizations  of  the  mechanical  and  the  electrical 
engineers  were  formed  in  1880  and  1884  respectively. 

Because  of  this  newness  of  the  demand  for  engineers,  the  engineering  schools  of 
this  country  have  had  to  do  much  pioneer  work  in  education.  Founded,  as  most  of 
them  were,  since  1860,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  our  growing  industries  for  men 
trained  in  applied  science,  they  have  had  to  blaze  their  own  trail  thru  the  forests  of 
educational  tradition;  and,  particularly  in  the  early  years  of  their  existence,  have 
had  to  defend  their  practices  against  existing  habits  of  educational  procedure.  This 
fact  makes  the  study  of  engineering  education  one  of  particular  interest  and  impor- 
tance, since  it  inevitably  led  to  modifications  in  school  practices  both  in  the  engineer- 
ing colleges  themselves  and  in  the  colleges  for  liberal  humanistic  training. 

Altho  engineering  was  a  much  simpler  thing  at  the  time  when  the  engineering 
colleges  were  established  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  founders  of  these  insti- 
tutions recognized  clearly  the  novelty  of  the  demands  they  were  trying  to  meet,  and 
organized  their  schools  with  a  definite  purpose  of  meeting  those  demands  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  curricula  of  the  early  schools  were  devised  only  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  which  the  young  engineer  would  have  to  meet  on  emerging  from  his 
course.  That  these  curricula  and  the  methods  of  training  used  were  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  devised  is  shown  by  the  admirable  results  obtained. 
The  wonderful  development  of  the  country  in  industrial  and  technical  lines  is  in  no 
small  measure  the  work  of  the  graduates  of  the  engineering  colleges,  and  stands  as 
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a  monument  to  the  far-sightedness,  the  sound  instincts,  and  the  high  ideals  of  the 
men  who  guided  the  work. 

But  this  rapid  expansion  in  industrial  and  technical  lines,  aided  at  every  turn  by 
the  equally  rapid  development  of  science,  has  resulted  in  making  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing very  broad  and  extremely  complicated.  Engineers  have  been  forced  to  specialize 
in  limited  fields,  and  each  year  has  witnessed  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  and  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  subject-matter  which  must  be  included  in  the  curricula  of 
the  schools.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  engineering  schools  have  gradually  patched 
the  original  curriculum  by  adding  new  subjects  here  and  there  and  subdividing  their 
instruction  into  an  ever  increasing  number  of  more  highly  specialized  courses.  The 
demands  on  the  student's  time  have  become  severe,  and  the  ingenuity  of  faculties  to 
frame  time-schedules  which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  all  the  various  depart- 
ments is  being  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

That  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  full  and  thorough  study  of  engineering  educa- 
tion is  clearly  recognized  by  the  engineering  profession.  This  recognition  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  organization,  in  1893,  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education,  and  in  the  increasing  attention  which  the  engineering  societies 
and  the  engineering  press  have  given  to  this  subject.  It  has  recently  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  on  Engineering  Education,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  fifteen  representatives  of  the  leading  national  engineering 
societies,  and  whose  function  is  "to  examine  into  all  branches  of  engineering  and  to 
formulate  a  report  on  the  appropriate  scope  of  engineering  education." 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  undertaking  this  study  of  engineering  education  in 
close  conference  and  hearty  cooperation  with  this  committee.  An  important  part  of 
this  enquiry  will  consist  in  a  study  of  the  conditions  into  which  a  young  engineer 
enters  immediately  on  graduation,  and  of  the  estimates  which  the  engineering  pro- 
fession has  formed  of  his  needs  and  his  equipment.  Another  part  of  the  enquiry  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  the  aims,  the  purposes,  the  curricula,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  educational  experiments  and  investigations  of  the  engineering  schools.  Such 
material,  arranged  in  compact  form,  should  be  of  value  to  schools  and  teachers,  no 
less  than  to  engineers  and  students. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

For  several  years  the  Foundation  has  considered  the  desirability  of  conducting  a 
systematic  enquiry  into  the  present  status  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  schools.  This  problem,  of  vastly  greater  import  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  than  any  other  existing  phase  of  instruction,  has  presented  a  continuous 
challenge,  and  as  a  whole  has  defied  manageable  an^ysis. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  some  form  constitutes  the  capital  f«u;tor  in  the  success 
of  what  is  financially  and  socially  the  major  undertaking  of  every  community.  It  is 
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a  problem  of  enormous  bulk.  At  the  same  time  it  differs  from  the  same  problem  in 
such  professional  fields  as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering  in  that  among  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  professional  consciousness  is  nearly  lacking.  No  organ- 
ized group  of  teachers  speaks,  plans,  or  labors  authoritatively  for  the  profession  as 
a  whole.  Such  state  or  national  associations  as  exist  are  huge,  vaguely  constituted 
aggregates,  wholly  lacking  in  definition  of  aim  and  membership.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  real  problems  of  the  teacher  cannot  focus  shai*ply  and  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  teachers  themselves  in  their  collective  capacity. 

This  lack  of  professional  consciousness  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  meagre  training 
usually  required,  as  well  as  to  the  casual  and  temporary  nature  of  the  employment 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  America.  All  of  these  elements  unite  to  place  the 
teacher  in  marked  dependence  upon  local  provision  and  circumstance;  individual 
initiative  is  discounted,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  more  or  less  readily  regulated 
"supply"  of  passive-minded  instructors. 

It  is  this  localized  character  of  the  task  of  preparing  teachers  that  has  finally  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  contribution  which  the  Foundation  hopes  to  make  to  this 
subject.  Little  by  little  the  states  of  the  nation  are  realizing  the  oneness  of  the  educa- 
tional undertaking  which  faces  them,  and  are  discovering  that  they  can  expect  to  cope 
successfully  with  it  only  by  creating  a  skilful  and  mobile  central  authority  to  operate 
and  control  the  entire  undertaking.  Of  this  great  single  educational  enterprise  in  each 
state,  the  portion  that  is  most  vital,  that  overtops  all  else  in  its  decisive  importance, 
is  that  of  selecting  and  training  teachers.  The  solution  of  the  state's  problem  as  a  whole 
is  measured  largely  by  the  solution  of  this  portion  of  the  problem.  It  is  emphatically 
a  state  task  to-day,  and  will  doubtless  permanently  remain  so. 

It  would  seem  most  helpful,  therefore,  for  the  Foundation  to  approach  the  question 
from  a  standpoint  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that  of  the  state  itself.  If  it 
can  succeed  in  a  few  states,  or  in  one  state,  in  appreciably  illuminating  the  situation 
in  its  legislative,  administrative,  and  institutional  aspects,  the  results  should  prove 
of  value  not  only  for  the  particular  state  concerned,  but  by  analogy  for  all  states 
possessing  similar  conditions. 

This  it  hopes  to  do.  The  governors  and  the  departments  of  public  instruction  of 
two  typical  states  of  the  middle  west,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  have  invited  the  Foun- 
dation to  examine  the  situation  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  training  and  supply 
of  teachers  in  their  respective  commonwealths.  To  these  formal  invitations  have  been 
added  many  requests  and  pledges  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  With  the  assistance  of  the  institutions  and  officials 
involved,  and  of  the  teachers  themselves,  it  is  believed  that  facts  of  great  importance 
can  be  brought  together  and  certain  questions  answered  that  are  fundamental  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  states'  school  system :  What  is  the  source,  nature,  and 
extent  of  the  general  and  professional  training  of  the  teachers  to-day  employed?  What 
are  the  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  experience,  and  reward.?  What  are  the  facts  in 
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respect  to  the  annual  supply  required  in  the  various  grades  of  position  ?  What  is  the 
degree  of  adjustment  between  training  and  service?  How  do  present  institutional 
agencies  meet  the  apparent  demand  of  the  state  in  point  of  character  of  material,  of 
quality  of  training,  and  quantity  of  product?  What,  finally,  is  the  legislative  and 
administrative  background  that  conditions  the  state's  present  management  of  its 
problem?  In  all  the  above  particulars,  what  is  the  historical  perspective,  and  what  is 
the  strength  of  present  tendencies? 

From  such  a  review  and  comparison  of  conditions  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  emerge 
numerous  points  at  which  the  present  procedure  can  be  improved  and  strengthened. 
The  opportunity  also  of  making  a  precisely  parallel  study  of  two  fairly  similar  state 
units  should  make  the  results  especially  helpful. 
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There  is  every  indication  that  the  pension  idea  is  being  gradually  extended  and 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  definite  incidence  of  employment.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
public  but  of  private  services.  The  latter,  almost  without  exception,  have  adopted  the 
non-contributory  principle  of  pensioning  employees;  the  reasons  for  this  have  been 
stated  in  a  previous  report.  The  fonner,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent establishing  pension  systems  on  the  contributory  principle,  both  the  employers 
and  employees  sharing  the  cost  of  the  future  pensions.  As  is  carefully  pointed  out  in 
the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  which  was  issued  in  1914, 
the  non-contributory  system  is  undesirable  and  inadvisable  for  public  employees, 
at  any  rate,  because:  "(1)  It  is  a  heavy,  continuing  and  increasing  tax.  (2)  It  makes 
for  inefficiency  in  the  public  service  by  making  difficult  the  dismissal  of  incompetent 
employees.  (3)  It  is  disadvantageous  to  the  employees  because  it  influences  adversely 
the  wage  of  the  employees.  (4)  It  encourages  a  demand  for  non-contributory  pensions 
for  all  aged  persons."  The  justification  of  pensions  to  public  employees  is  gradually 
being  shifted.  Pensions  are  no  longer  regarded  as  so  much  deferred  pay,  but  as  neces- 
sary measures  for  securing  efficiency  by  enabling  the  employer  to  remove  the  super- 
annuated and  inefficient.  The  assessments  on  employees  again  are  justified  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  be  exacted  as  compulsory  savings.  Public  policy,  therefore,  as 
much  as  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  makes  pensions  desirable.  The  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  a  good  pension  scheme  are  well  summarized  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission under  four  heads — compulsory  saving,  compulsory  application,  inclusive- 
ness,  and  centralized  administration.  Since  the  state,  thru  compulsory  saving,  "  obvi- 
ates the  difficulty  and  hardship  of  retiring  the  superannuated  without  provision  for 
dependent  old  age,  it  receives  benefit  by  way  of  increased  efficiency,  and  should 
assume  part  of  the  cost  of  a  retirement  system."  Since  voluntary  plans  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual,  compulsory  application  is  an  essential  principle  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  inclusion  of  all  employees.  Centralized  administration  is  necessary 
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"  for  reasons  of  economy  as  well  as  for  statistical  information,  correlated  study,  and 
estimate  of  cost." 

A  careful  study  of  recent  pension  development  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  establishment  of  pension  systems  is  not  yet  receiving  the  necessary  care  and 
study  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  secure  solvency.  Sometimes  such  systems  are 
hastily  put  on  the  statute-books  to  secure  an  early  measure  of  relief  for  some  worthy 
superannuated  employees,  or  to  enable  the  employer  to  get  rid  of  the  incapable  super- 
annuated servants  without  imposing  too  much  hardship.  In  other  cases  systems  are 
started  with  a  small  fund  in  the  hope  that  somehow  or  other  it  may  be  increased. 
And  it  is  probable,  too,  unless  a  halt  is  called,  that  considerable  damage  will  be  done 
within  the  next  few  years  if  the  pension  idea  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  fashion.  For 
imitation  without  intelligent  appreciation  of  local  needs  has  often  been  a  cause  of  dis- 
aster. The  rapid  development  of  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  an  utter/ disre- 
gard of  the  simple  mathematical  principles  involved.  Pension  systems  have  now  been 
established  long  enough  in  this  country  to  offer  some  very  salutary  lessons.  The  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  collapse,  or  imminent  collapse,  of  pension  systems  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  A  number  of  recent  investigations  afford  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  mistakes  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient  of  securing 
actuarial  advice  before  the  launching  of  any  system. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  many  of  the  so-called  pension  schemes  would  be  more  success- 
ful if  they  were  frankly  "  Relief  Funds"  which  assured  a  certain  relief  in  the  way  of 
pensions,  not  upon  fixed  rules  but  upon  the  judgment  of  a  board  whose  responsibility 
did  not  exceed  the  income  of  this  fund.  Thus,  for  example,  a  small  college  which  has 
a  modest  endowment  for  pensions  could  with  it  maintain  a  relief  fund  which  would 
retire  upon  reasonable  pensions  those  actually  in  need  of  retirement  and  perhaps  care 
for  widows  in  need,  when  such  a  fund  would  be  inadequate  to  support  a  fixed  pension 
scheme  unless  the  pensions  were  upon  a  scale  so  modest  as  to  afford  but  scanty  relief. 
A  relief  fund  thus  administered  by  a  board  in  which  teachers  were  represented  could, 
by  the  exercise  of  discretion,  relieve  the  practical  needs  of  the  situation  without  assum- 
ing impossible  burdens.  Many  of  the  state  pensions  are  really  nothing  more  than 
relief  funds  with  limited  resources,  operated  under  a  misleading  theory.   - 

In  the  absence  of  complete  actuarial  investigation  those  starting  pension  funds  are 
often  misled  by  overlooking  the  difference  between  a  government  pension  fund  and 
that  of  a  private  company.  In  government  pension  systems  the  unlimited  resources  of 
the  government  come  to  the  relief  of  the  pension  system,  not  only  to  tide  it  over  the 
difficulties  which  arise  from  irregular  demands,  but  also  to  take  care  of  any  discrep- 
ancy between  the  actuarial  computation  and  the  actual  experience.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  can,  if  it  deems  wise,  supplement  from  time  to  time  the  endowment 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  pension  fund.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  reservoir  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  pledge  any  agency  to  a  fixed  system  of  pensions  unless  that 
system  rests  partly  upon  individual  contributions  and  each  individual  account  stands 
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upon  its  own  basis,  so  that  in  the  case  of  withdrawal,  of  disability,  or  of  death,  the 
sum  paid  by  the  pension  agency  has  a  secure  relation  to  the  sum  paid  in  by  the 
beneficiary. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  of  thorough  actuarial  guidance  it  is,  however,  still  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  best  actuarial  advice  is  subject  to  wide  limits  of  variation. 
In  addition,  the  actuarial  computations  require  a  considerable  length  of  time  to 
give  the  law  of  probabilities  a  chance  to  act.  Computations,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  may  work  out  all  right,  may  show  enormous  variations  one  way  or  the 
other  during  the  interval.  Thus  vital  statistics  may  show  great  variations  in  particular 
years.  For  example,  during  the  short  experience  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  actual 
mortality  has  fallen  far  below  the  expectation  of  the  tables.  Whether  this  means  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  death  rate  of  retired  teachers  can  be  learned  only  by  a 
much  longer  experience,  but  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  vital  statistics 
of  retired  teachers  will  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  of  similar  classes  of  citizens. 
Any  system  of  pensions  on  fixed  rules  must  expect  at  times  unusual  demands. 

Many  pension  plans  court  disaster  at  the  outset  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  accrued  liabilities,  or  the  payment  of  pension  claims  to  those  already  in 
the  service  who  will  retire  after  few  or  no  contributions.  Even  where  this  problem  is 
recognized  and  the  beneficiary  must  pay  a  certain  sum  into  the  pension  fund  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  the  retirement  allowance,  the  amount  of  this  sum  is  arbitrary  and 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  out  as  pension.  The  most  frequent 
result  is  that  such  payments  are  made  out  of  current  funds;  in  other  words,  the  con- 
tributions of  those  still  in  service  or  of  future  entrants  are  employed  to  pay  the  pen- 
sions of  those  on  the  retired  list  instead  of  being  used  to  build  up  a  fund  to  meet 
the  future  claims  of  the  contributors.  Once  a  pension  system  gets  into  difficulties,  the 
troubles  come  thick  and  fast,  and  no  efforts  but  complete  reconstruction  can  stem 
bankruptcy.  This  consideration  leads  to  another  fundamental  need  in  any  pension 
scheme.  However  soundly  conceived  a  pension  system  may  be,  especially  if  connected 
with  an  expanding  service,  it  is  always  exposed  to  unforeseen  risks.  If  actuarial  advice 
is  essential  on  the  establishment  of  a  pension  scheme,  the  provision  of  periodical  in- 
vestigation is  as  important.  This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  principle.  Quinquennial 
returns  were  required  by  law  from  the  English  friendly  societies  thru  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  century.  The  English  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act, 
1898,  requires  an  actuarial  enquiry  every  seven  years  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
and  to  be  used  for  revising  the  scales  of  contributions  and  annuity  tables,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Section  5  of  the  Assurance  Companies  Act  (1909) 
requires  that  every  assurance  company  in  Great  Britain  shall,  once  in  every  five  years, 
or  at  such  shorter  intA'vals  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  company's  regulations,  cause 
an  investigation  to  be  made  into  its  financial  condition  by  an  actuary.  As  a  result  of 
this  legislation  investigation  has  revealed,  for  example,  that  the  United  Kingdom  Pos- 
tal Telegraph  and  General  Civil  Service  Benevolent  Society,  which  was  established 
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in  1885  and  has  a  membership  of  40,000,  had  a  deficiency  of  $4,416,460  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1912,  a  deficit  which  was  the  result  of  unsound  methods  adopted  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  society.  The  defence  on  behalf  of  the  society,  that  the  deficit  is 
purely  actuarial  and  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  members  would  die  at  the 
same  time,  indicates  an  attitude  toward  the  whole  question  of  pensions  and  benefits 
which  is  all  too  common.  New  York  State,  by  Chapter  33,  Laws  of  1909,  subjects 
all  companies,  corporations,  and  jassociations  under  the  control  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance  to  visitation  and  examination  by  him,  or  by  such  persons  as  he  may 
designate.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  pension  and  retirement  fund  asso- 
ciations should  not  be  made  subject  to  laws  of  a  similar  character.  A  periodical  in- 
vestigation would  afford  more  security  than  an  investigation  when  bankruptcy  is 
imminent. 

''The  only  safeguard  that  appears  to  occur  to  many  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  drawing  up  pension  plans  is  to  reserve  the  right  to  prorate  payments,  should 
the  funds  be  inadequate  at  any  time  to  meet  the  claims.  Such  a  measure,  however, 
affords  no  protection  to  the  members  of  the  fund.  Here  again  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  matter  that  has  already  been  discussed,  the  need  of  adequate  prelimi- 
nary investigation.  At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  relation  between  the 
amount  of  contributions  from  employees  and  the  amount  of  the  pensions,  nor  between 
the  sources  of  the  pension  fund  and  the  pension;  gifts,  bequests,  fines,  and  other  for- 
feitures, deductions  for  absences,  fees  from  licenses  and  other  sources  form  too  un- 
reliable a  factor  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  pension  scheme.  Apparently  no  care  is 
taken  to  adjust  the  funds  actuarially  to  the  future  pension  payments. 

^  Another  question  that  affects  the  administration  of  pension  systems  and  indi- 
rectly, too,  the  funds,  is  the  whole  matter  of  disability.  Few  schemes  attempt  to  define 
disability,  or  to  protect  the  funds  against  abuses  from  this  cause.  In  many  instances 
the  member  of  a  pension  fund  may  be  retired  for  disability  on  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  his  private  medical  adviser.  Not  only  should  applications  for  retire- 
ment on  this  ground  be  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  public  medical  officers,  but 
provision  for  periodical  medical  reexamination  should  be  made.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
prohibition  against  accepting  remunerative  employment  while  enjoying  a  retiring 
allowance  whether  on  account  of  age  or  disability.  Too  frequently  pensioned  em- 
ployees have  earned  more  salary  after  retirement  than  before.  Pensions  should  be 
used  for  their  legitimate  purpose,  the  protection  of  old  age  or  infirmity.  Abuses  are 
apt  to  creep  in  when  they  are  gi-anted  on  service  rather  than  age  bases,  or  when  dis- 
ability or  incapacity  is  not  well  defined.  The  case  of  those  who  are  pensioned  on  age 
and  are  permitted  to  follow  other  callings  which  are  not  detrimental  to  the  former 
employer's  interests  is  on  a  different  footing,  and  is  entirely  jl^iifiable.    ' 

Sufficient  evidence  is  accumulating  to  indicate  that  insolvencv  is  in  all  cases  due 
to  absence  of  preliminary  actuarial  calculation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  many 
details.  The  case  of  New  York  City  pensions  is  dealt  with  in  full  below.  But  the 
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story  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  teachers'  retirement  fund  introduced  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1907  is  already  in  difficulties,  largely  because  of  the  drain  caused  by  the  ac- 
crued liabilities.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund,  owing  to  the  failure  of  one  source  of  income,  has  been  compelled  to  prorate  the 
pensions,  and  is  now  paying  only  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pensions  provided  by  law.  The 
Maryland  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  which  is  of  a  philanthropic  character,  is  already 
paying  out  the  annual  appropriation  of  $28,000,  and  will  consequently  be  unable  to 
pension  any  more  teachers  unless  the  appropriation  be  increased  or  the  pensions  re- 
duced. The  pension  funds  for  policemen  and  for  firemen  in  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Dayton  are  insolvent  actuarially,  while  those 
of  Milwaukee  are  approaching  that  state.  The  Boston  Permanent  School  Pension 
Fund,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  has  at 
present  invested  funds  of  $188,662.50,  cash  to  the  amount  of  $5131.60,and  the  present 
value  of  the  five  cent  tax  on  assessed  valuation,  $968,479 — a  total  of  $1,162,273  to 
pay  $559,769  for  accrued  liabilities,  $140,632  for  special  pensions  under  the  act,  and 
the  present  value  of  prospective  pensions  to  members  of  the  present  active  force, 
$4,189,967.  There  is  accordingly  a  deficiency  of  $3,728,094.90;  the  normal  load, 
$437,700,  or  about  12.11  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll,  would  be  reached  about  1973,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  change  in  salary  or  great  increase  in  the  service.  The  Boston  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund,  known  as  the  $180  Fund,  also  shows  a  deficit  of  $1,312,687.34. 

The  publication  of  facts  such  as  these  together  with  the  careful  but  simple  dis- 
cussion of  the  actuarial  principles  involved  should  afford  the  surest  guidance  for  the 
future.  The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  accordingly,  deserves  the  widest 
publicity  among  all  who  are  interested  in  pensions.  The  Commission  of  Three,  con- 
sisting of  James  E.  McConnell  as  chairman,  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  and  Henry  S. 
Dennison,  was  appointed  in  1913  by  Governor  Foss  pursuant  to  the  directions  of 
the  legislature.  The  object  of  the  commission  was  to : 

(a)  Report  fully  and  in  detail  the  various  systems  under  which  pensions  are  now 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  therein,  and 
to  what  persons  pensions  are  now  being  paid  thereunder  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

(b)  Also  consider  the  case  of  persons  now  receiving  pensions  who  are  engaged  in 
other  employment. 

(c)  Report  upon  the  advisability  of  a  service-pension  plan  under  which  the  per- 
sons to  whom  pensions  are  granted  shall  make  payments  from  their  salaries 
or  wages,  or  shall  consent  to  deductions  therefrom  as  contributions  to  the  fund 
from  which  pensions  are  to  be  paid,  or  any  other  plan  which  the  commission  may 
approve. 

(d)  Also  report  upon  the  advisability  of  a  general  pension  system  for  old  age  or 
other  disability. 

(e)  And  include  in  its  report  a  general  bill  or  bills  regulating  the  pensions  to  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  and  by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  therein. 
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The  report,  which  was  issued  on  March  16, 1914,  includes  statistical  investigations 
of  pensions  in  the  Commonwealth,  special  investigations  conducted  by  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Brown  of  certain  pension  laws  as  to  their  financial  soundness  and  probable  future  cost, 
a  description  of  pension  systems  in  the  Commonwealth  and  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the 
chief  pension  systems  for  public  employees  in  the  United  States,  a  concise  and  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  pensions  for  public  employees,  and 
the  submission  of  four  proposed  pension  acts.  The  conclusions  and  principles  reached 
by  the  commission  may  well  be  shoAvn  by  a  brief  resume  of  the  pension  bill  which  it 
proposed  under  the  title  "Massachusetts  Retirement  Act.  An  Act  to  establish  a  Re- 
tirement System  for  Employees  in  the  Public  Service."  The  act  was  to  apply  to  every 
town  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  to  towns  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  in  the 
case  of  teachers,  and  in  these  towns  generally  if  a  majority  vote  decided  in  favor.  All 
public  employees  except  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  elective  officers,  em- 
ployees for  a  term  of  years,  and  war  veterans,  were  to  be  included  under  the  act.  The 
system  was  to  be  compulsory,  and  existing  employees  could  join  within  sixty  days, 
or  leave  the  service  within  ninety  days  if  they  decided  in  the  negative.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  retirement  commissioner,  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Compulsory  assessments  were 
to  be  made  of  five  per  cent  on  salary  for  twenty -five  years,  but  no  sums  over  $2000 
a  year  were  to  be  considered.  The  assessments  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  retirement 
fund  and  credited  to  the  individual  accounts  of  the  employees.  The  expense  fund  was 
to  be  raised  by  special  appropriation.  The  pension  fund  which  was  to  supplement  the 
annuities  earned  by  the  employees'  contributions  was  to  be  met  by  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  "  such  an  amount,  as  estimated  by  the  retirement  commissioner,  that  with 
regular  interest  will  equal  the  estimated  amount  of  the  employees'  contributions 
with  regular  interest  at  the  completion  of  the  twenty -five  years."  Such  appropriations, 
however,  were  to  commence  only  with  the  beginning  of  the  completed  tenth  year  of  ser- 
vice of  each  employee.  Employees  were  to  become  eligible  for  retirement  at  sixty-five, 
except  that  policemen  and  firemen  were  to  retire  at  sixty.  If  consonant  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  service,  an  extension  could  be  allowed  from  year  to  year,  but  not 
for  more  than  five  years.  Upon  retirement  the  employee  was  to  receive  from  the  annu- 
ity fund  "such  an  annuity  as  the  sum  of  his  contributions  with  regular  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  with  regular  interest  appropriated  on  his  account  by  the  em- 
ployer." In  the  case  of  disability  certified  by  q.  physician  designated  by  the  employer, 
the  employee  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  amount  of  his  contributions  and  the 
amounts  already  appropriated  by  the  employer  on  his  account,  both  with  regular 
interest.  In  the  case  of  death  before  ten  years'  service,  all  the  contributions  plus  regu- 
lar interest  were  to  be  paid  to  his  legal  representative ;  in  the  case  of  death  after  ten 
years'  service,  all  the  contributions  with  regular  interest  and  half  the  sum  appropriated 
by  the  employer  were  to  be  returned  to  the  legal  representative ;  in  the  case  of  with- 
drawal, an  employee  was  to  receive  all  the  contributions  with  regular  interest,  or  after 
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ten  years'  service  weus  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  contributions  until  the  retiring  age 
and  receive  this  sum  and  the  amount  appropriated  on  his  account,  both  with  regular 
interest.  Provision  was  made  in  the  act  for  an  actuarial  examination  of  the  annuity 
fund  at  least  once  in  five  years. 

This  plan  is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment BiU  referred  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scheme 
does  not  differ  greatly  in  theory  from  that  of  the  Federated  Universities  Superan- 
nuation Scheme  in  England,  or  the  scheme  proposed  for  English  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  contributions  of  each  member  of  the 
fund  continue  to  belong  to  him  and  must  be  used  to  build  up  a  fund  to  pay  his  annu- 
ity; they  are  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  general  fund  to  pay  current  claims.  Accord- 
ingly the  contributions  are  employed  to  accumulate  a  fund  out  of  which  an  annuity 
is  to  be  paid.  The  pension  proper  is  paid  by  the  employer,  and  is  equal  in  amount 
to  the  annuity  obtained  by  the  contributors.  No  elements  of  uncertainty  enter  into 
such  a  scheme;  the  sources  of  income  are  clearly  defined;  the  limits  of  the  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  required  can  be  estimated  because  the  amount  of  salary  assessable 
is  limited  to  $2000,  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  where  the  number  of  employees 
in  a  public  service  increases,  the  taxable  power  of  the  employer  probably  increases  at 
the  same  time.  Under  this  scheme  the  funds  and  the  future  pension  payments  are  actu- 
arially adjusted.  Since  the  contributions  continue  to  belong  to  the  contributor,  ade- 
quate provision  can  be  made  for  the  payment  of  disability  allowances,  death  benefits, 
and  refunds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill  met  with  defeat  in  the  legislature  on  June  23, 1914,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  plea  that  the  measure  would  produce  order  out  of  a  chaos  which  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  up  unchecked  by  the  granting  of  local  pension  acts.  A  hun- 
dred or  more  pension  bills  are  presented  annually  to  the  legislature.  All  these  would 
have  been  swept  aside  in  favor  of  a  uniform  centrally  controlled  system.  No  opposition 
appears  to  have  been  raised  to  the  principles  on  which  the  bill  rested,  altho  it  was 
considered  that  the  five  per  cent  assessment  was  too  high.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
measure  will  not  be  dropped  entirely;  much  can  be  done  by  securing  wider  publicity. 
But  whatever  comes  of  the  measure,  the  commission  has  done  a  great  service  in  pre- 
senting a  well-considered  report,  which  deals  not  only  with  the  principles,  but  illus- 
trates the  pitfalls  to  which  pension  schemes  are  liable,  and  presents  in  a  clear  summary 
a  survey  of  the  pensions  current  in  this  country.  A  similar  study  for  New  York  City, 
which  is  now  under  way,  should  go  far  to  afford  authoritative  guidance  for  the  future. 

Colleges  having  small  endowments  can  in  some  instances  establish  what  might  be 
called  "pension  and  relief  funds,"  which,  while  relieving  the  general  demands  of  a 
pension  system,  do  not  commit  the  fiind  to  any  greater  expenditure  than  its  income. 
Thus  a  small  college  with  a  faculty  of  twenty  may  out  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000 
or  $150,000  administer  a  relief  fund  which  will  care  for  most  cases  of  actual  need 
either  on  the  part  of  professors  or  their  wives.  The  administration  of  such  a  fund. 
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however,  calls  for  great  judgment  and  tact,  and  for  an  unselfish  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  expect  to  benefit  from  the  fund.  Colleges  that  are  contemplating 
such  a  step  as  a  permanent  pension  system  may  well  consider  this  alternative. 
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State  Systems 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  in  the  establishment  of  state  pen- 
sion systems  for  public  school  teachers.  While  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  only 
six  state-wide  systems  were  noted,  the  number  has  now  risen  to  thirteen.  The  states 
that  have  a  state- wide  provision  for  pensioning  the  teachers  in  their  service  are  Ari- 
zona, California,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  While  the  greater 
spread  of  the  pension  idea  can  be  viewed  only  with  satisfaction,  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  more  care  is  not  taken  to  ensure  the  permanency 
of  these  schemes  by  deeper  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved.  Each 
state  conceives  its  scheme  in  its  own  way.  With  one  exception,  that  of  Massachusetts, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  look  ahead  and  to 
secure  the  future  by  employing  a  scientific  and  sound  basis  at  present.  A  few  of  the 
systems  are  non-contributory,  a  feature  accompanied  by  a  low  rate  of  pension ;  others 
furnish  state  support  that  appears  to  have  been  arbitrarily  calculated.  Nowhere,  again 
excluding  Massachusetts,  is  there  any  recognizable  relation  between  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  contributions  and  the  size  of  the  pensions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  sys- 
tems show  no  uniformity.  The  schemes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  largely  on  senti- 
mental grounds  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  teachers. 

Four  states,  Arizona,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island,  have  adopted  non- 
contributory  systems  and  find  the  entire  amount  required  to  meet  the  pension 
claims  annually.  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah  make  no  contribution  from  the 
state  funds  towards  pension  payments.  The  remaining  states  make  annual  appropri- 
ations of  varying  amounts  from  public  funds  for  similar  purposes.  Thus  California 
furnishes  five  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  inheritance  and  transfers  of  property;  Maine 
appropriates  $25,000  annually,  Maryland  a  maximum  of  $28,000,  Virginia  $5000, 
and  Wisconsin  ten  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age.  Massachusetts  makes  two  ap- 
propriations— one  for  the  expense  fund,  and  another  for  the  pension  fund,  a  sum 
which  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  six  cases  the  management  of  the  funds  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  board  of  education ;  in  the  remaining  states  they  are  controlled  by 
special  boards  of  trustees  or  teachers'  retirement  boards,  in  all  of  which  the  teachers 
or  members  of  the  fund  are  well  represented.  The  greatest  variation  is  found  in  the 
amounts  of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  teachers.  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  have  a  scale  of  contributions  graded  according  to  years  of  service,  but  in 
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each  case  a  maximum  is  fixed;  New  York,  Utah,  and  Virginia  deduct  one  per  cent  of 
the  teachers'  salaries ;  the  teachers  of  California  pay  $1  monthly,  while  in  Vermont 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  fixed  by  the  local  authorities.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts scheme  teachers  pay  an  amount  determined  annually,  but  never  less  than 
$35  nor  more  than  $100.  The  size  of  the  pensions  varies  again  from  $200  a  year  in 
Maryland  to  about  $1000  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  Massachusetts  (including  both  the 
annuity  purchased  by  the  teachers'  contributions  and  the  state  pension  allowance). 
Four  states,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Utah,  provide  for  a  maximum  of 
$600  per  annum ;  four,  California,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia,  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500  per  annum ;  in  the  other  states  the  maximum  is  in  Maryland  $200,  in 
Maine  $250,  in  North  Dakota  $750,  and  in  Wisconsin  $450.  In  five  states  the  amount 
of  the  pension  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  average  salary  received  by  the  teacher 
in  the  last  five  years  of  service.  Massachusetts  alone  provides  a  retiring  allowance  that 
is  definitely  ascertained  by  actuarial  methods;  annuities  are  purchased  with  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  teachers,  and  pensions  of  an  equivalent  amount  are  appropri- 
ated fixim  state  funds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  only  sound  method 
of  procedure;  whatever  appropriation  the  state  makes  from  public  funds  should  be 
supplementary  to  the  annuity  earned  by  the  teacher's  contribution.  Any  other  method 
of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance  must  be  arbitrary.  The  only  safeguard 
that  is  necessary  under  the  Massachusetts  plan  is  to  make  sure  that  the  contributions 
from  the  teachers  are  sufficiently  high  to  purchase  annuities  which  with  the  state 
appropriation  will  enable  the  retiring  teachers  to  live  somewhat  on  the  scale  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Only  to  this  extent  need  the  final  salary  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Massachusetts  plan  has  the  further  important  advantage  that  the 
annuity  of  each  teacher  is  secured  to  him  by  his  own  contribution ;  under  those  schemes 
which  pay  a  fixed  amount  out  of  a  general  fund  the  current  contributions  are  too 
often  employed  to  pay  present  claims  instead  of  being  set  aside  to  build  up  the  fund 
for  future  payments.  It  is  significant  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  that  refunds 
the  full  amount  of  the  contributions  with  interest  in  the  case  of  resignation  or  death, 
since  the  contributions  of  each  teacher  continue  to  belong  to  that  teacher,  while 
under  any  other  system  the  contributions  become  part  of  the  general  fund.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  return  half  of  the  contributions  in  the  case  of  resignation,  and  the 
whole  amount  in  the  event  of  dismissal  or  death.  Another  feature  which  presents  an 
absence  of  uniformity  is  the  number  of  yeai*s  of  service  required  to  obtain  the  max- 
imum retiring  allowance.  The  number  varies  from  twenty-five  years  to  forty  years ; 
six  states,  Arizona,  Maryland  (which  also  adds  an  age  requirement),  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  require  twenty-five  years'  service;  three  states, 
California,  Utah,  and  Virginia,  thirty  years;  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island, 
thirty-five  years;  and  Massachusetts  permits  voluntary  retirement  at  sixty  years  of 
age,  altho  it  does  not  demand  more  than  thirty  annual  contributions.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  states  provision  is  made  for  the  i-etirement  of  teachers  for  disability  on  pen- 
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sions  proportionate  to  their  years  of  service,  a  minimum  number  of  years  of  service 
usueJly  being  required. 

The  states  which  have  adopted  pension  plans  within  the  past  two  years  are  Ari- 
zona (1912),  California  (1913),  Maine  (1913),  Maryland  (1912),  Massachusetts  (1913), 
North  Dakota  (1913),  Utah  (1913),  Vermont  (1913).  Of  these  the  pension  scheme 
of  Massachusetts  was  described  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report;  it  came  into  force  on 
July  1,  1914. 

The  system  established  in  Arizona  is  non-contributory,  and  is  maintained  entirely 
by  the  state.  Under  its  provisions  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  retire  teachers 
after  twenty-five  years'  service  on  life  pensions  of  $600  per  annum,  which  are  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer  out  of  the  state  school  fund. 

The  California  system  went  into  effect  in  August,  1913.  The  public  school  teachers' 
permanent  fund,  which  was  established  under  the  act,  consists  of  contributions  from 
the  teachers  of  $12  a  year,  payable  for  thirty  years,  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  inheritance  and  transfer  tax,  donations  and  gifts,  and  state  appropriations  of 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acts  as  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  board.  Annual  retirement  allow- 
ances of  $500  a  year  are  to  be  paid  to  teachers  who  have  taught  for  thirty  years, 
of  which  fifteen,  including  the  last  ten  years  before  retirement,  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Proportionate  allowances  are  paid  in  the  case 
of  disability  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  Membership  in  the  fund  was  optional  for 
teachers  already  in  the  service  until  January  1,  1914,  but  became  compulsory  on 
new  teachers  as  soon  as  the  act  came  into  effect.  Altho  the  scheme  is  not  framed 
on  any  sound  actuarial  principles,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prove  financially  stable 
for  some  time,  more  particularly  as  state  aid  is  to  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  claims. 
The  amount  transferred  on  July  1, 1914,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  inheritance  and 
transfer  tax  was  $89,774.64.  The  total  pension  claims  paid  in  the  three  and  a  half 
quarters  since  the  effective  date  of  the  law  amounted  to  $36,104,69;  it  is  estimated 
that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $75,606.78  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
claims  of  annuitants  now  on  the  list,  with  a  possible  addition  of  $15,000  to  meet  new 
claims.  About  13,000  teachers  are  paying  the  contributions  required  by  the  law, 
yielding  $156,000  annually.  To  this  must  be  added  the  deductions  from  the  pensions 
to  make  up  the  total  contribution  of  $360,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  cover  the  accrued  liabilities.  The  fund,  accordingly,  expects  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $200,000,  while  the  pension  claims  are  expected  to  amount  to  $125,000 
or  $150,000  a  year.  These  assumptions,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  based 
on  actuarial  investigation.  With  more  than  13,000  in  a  service  which  is  rapidly 
expanding,  it  may  safely  be  anticipated  that  more  than  3000  teachers  will  survive 
when  the  fund  assumes  its  load.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  system  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  return  of  contributions  on  the  termination  of  a  teacher's  service  before 
becoming  eligible  to  a  pension. 
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Maine,  like  Arizona,  has  joined  the  small  group  of  states  which  grant  straight 
pensions.  Three  classes  of  pensions  are  paid:  (a)  $250  a  year  to  teachers  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  who  have  taught  for  thirty-five  years,  of  which  twenty, 
including  the  last  fifteen,  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state ;  (b)  $200  a 
year  to  teachers  who  have  served  for  thirty  years ;  and  (c)  $150  a  year  to  teachers 
who  have  served  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  also  provided  that  pensions  of  half  these 
amounts  be  paid  to  teachers  who  retired  before  the  act  came  into  effect.  (The 
payment  of  the  pensions  is  made  contingent  on  the  possession  of  a  state  teacher's 
certificate  by  the  claimant.)  The  claims  are  to  be  met  by  an  annual  state  appropri- 
ation of  $25,000  after  1913,  for  which  year  only  $8000  was  thought  to  be  necessary. 
A  permanent  pension  fund  is  not  contemplated,  nor  are  provisions  made  to  increase 
the  appropriation  to  meet  the  growing  claims  or  to  prorate  the  amounts  due  in  such 
circumstances. 

Maryland  in  1912  revised  her  pension  law,  introduced  four  years  earlier,  to  the 
extent  of  increasing  the  annual  appropriation  from  $25,000  to  $28,000.  Pensions  of 
$200  a  year  are  granted  to  teachers  who  are  sixty  years  of  age,  have  taught  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  are  without  the  means  of  comfoi*table  support;  the  age  limit  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  waived.  The  number  of  pensioners  has  already  reached  its 
maximum,  if  the  amount  of  the  pension  and  the  appropriation  are  to  remain  at 
their  present  figures. 

The  pension  system  established  in  North  Dakota  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1914.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  five  members, 
three  of  whom  are  to  be  teachers.  The  contributions  are  graduated  according  to  years 
of  service.  During  the  first  ten  years  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent  is  made  from  the 
salary,  but  not  more  than  $20  a  year;  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  years  the  contri- 
butions are  two  per  cent  of  the  salary,  but  not  more  than  $40  a  year.  To  be  eligible 
to  a  pension,  teachers  must  have  contributed  a  sum  not  less  in  amount  than  the  first 
annuity  paid.  Membership  is  optional  with  old  teachers  but  compulsory  with  new 
entrants  since  the  date  of  the  effective  operation  of  the  act.  In  addition  to  the 
teachers'  contributions  the  pension  fund  is  supplemented  by  a  grant  of  ten  cents  for 
each  child  of  school  age  in  each  county  of  the  state.  The  pension  becomes  due  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  of  which  eighteen,  including  the  last  fifteen,  must  have 
been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  service 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  No  pension  is  to  be  less  than  $350  nor 
more  than  $750  a  year.  Disability  allowances  may  be  paid  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 
In  the  case  of  withdrawals,  half  of  the  contributions  are  refunded  without  interest. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  the  pensions  can  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  the 
principal  may  be  drawn  upon  if  necessary — a  wise  provision  when  the  fund  bears  no 
obvious  relation  to  the  claims  that  will  fall  due. 

Utah  has,  by  an  extension  of  the  legislation  of  1907,  adopted  a  two-fold  system  to 
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cover  teachers  in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  teachers  in  the  state  at  large.  The  system 
is  to  be  established  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  teachers.  The  systems  of  first- 
class  cities  are  to  be  administered  independently.  Teachers  are  to  be  well  represented 
on  the  teachers'  retirement  commissions.  The  contributions,  funds,  and  pensions  are 
based  on  the  same  principles  for  both  cities  and  the  state  at  large.  Two  funds  are  to 
be  established,  (a)  the  permanent  fund  made  up  of  contributions  from  teachers  of 
one  per  cent  of  annual  salary  with  an  annual  maximum  of  $12,  and  deductions  for 
absences,  and  (b)  a  current  fund  consisting  of  moneys  derived  from  donations,  gifts, 
and  bequests  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  Membership  in  the  funds  when  organized  is 
to  be  optional  for  teachers  already  in  the  service,  but  compulsory  on  new  entrants. 
To  teachers  who  have  taught  thirty  years,  of  which  ten  have  been  in  the  state,  and 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  an  annuity  is  to  be  paid  equal  to  half  of  the  aver- 
age annual  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  service.  Similar  benefits  are  to  be  paid  to 
teachers  who  served  the  same  number  of  years  but  have  become  incapacitated  before 
the  age  of  sixty,  pro-rata  annuities  being  paid  when  teachers  have  taught  at  least 
twenty  years.  Teachers  who  move  to  districts  outside  the  bounds  of  their  retirement 
associations  are  permitted  either  to  transfer  their  membership  or  to  continue  as 
absent  members.  No  arrangement  is  made  under  the  Utah  plan  for  meeting  accrued 
liabilities  except  that  teachers  must,  before  becoming  eligible  for  a  pension,  pay 
a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  salary  earned  during  the  years  of  service 
claimed.  The  financial  arrangements  of  this  system  are  so  obviously  inadequate,  based 
as  they  are  on  an  insufficient  annual  contribution  and  the  uncertain  revenue  from 
deductions  for  absences,  that  early  difficulties  may  be  predicted. 

The  Vermont  pension  system  is  conducted  on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the  state  and 
the  Vermont  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association.  The  association  was  founded 
in  1910  "for  the  purpose  of  receiving  donations  and  bequests,  and  distributing 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  same  in  aid  of  deserving  teachers  who  have  taught  a 
term  of  years  ...  or  of  teachers  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmities,  have  become 
incapacitated  for  further  service  in  the  public  school  work  of  the  state."  The  state 
law  which  came  into  eff*ect  in  1913  established  a  fund  which  is  to  consist  of  teach- 
ers' contributions  of  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  local  authorities,  donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  and  bequests,  and  appropriations  from  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  income 
and  interest  arising  from  the  fund.  The  fund  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  teachers.  The  amounts  collected  by  the  association  are  handed 
over  to  the  state  fund;  and  an  equal  sum  is  appropriated  annually  by  the  state,  but 
only  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  Teachers  who  have  taught  twenty-five  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  teachers  who  have  been  in  service  for  thirty  years, 
of  which  at  least  twenty  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  are  entitled 
to  receive  a  life  annuity  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  the  average  salary  received 
during  the  last  five  years  of  their  service,  provided  they  have  paid  into  the  fund 
a  sum  equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  annuity  to  which  they  claim  to  be  entitled.  No 
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pension,  however,  is  to  exceed  $500  a  year.  The  board  has  power  to  grant  aid  to 
teachers  incapacitated  for  further  service,  but  no  allowance  under  this  head  may 
exceed  the  amounts  granted  as  pensions.  Teachers  who  receive  pensions  must  retire 
from  all  paid  work  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty.  The  board  has  power  to  prorate 
the  allowances  made,  to  consider  the  priority  of  the  claims  of  the  different  classes 
as  described  above,  and  has  full  discretionary  power  to  withhold  payment  in  order 
that  the  income  of  the  fund  may  be  added  to  the  principal.  The  fund  is  already  in- 
eulequate  to  meet  the  claims  that  must  accrue  very  shortly  in  a  school  system  employ- 
ing more  than  3500  teachers.  As  in  many  other  instances,  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  postpone  the  introduction  of  a  pension  system  until  the  financial  circumstances 
warranted,  rather  than  to  establish  a  system  on  the  insecure  basis  of  what  is  practi- 
cally a  charitable  fund  and  of  teachers'  contributions  of  an  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
character,  supplemented  by  an  inadequate  state  appropriation. 

In  addition  to  the  states  here  discussed  pension  legislation  is  still  pending  in  two 
others,  but  without  much  hope  of  success.  In  the  state  of  Washington  the  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  pension  law,  but  tacked  on  a  section  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
people  at  the  elections  to  take  place  in  November  of  this  year.  A  campaign  has  already 
been  begun,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  county  superintendents,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  at  the  referendum.  While  it  is  thought  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  the  cities,  much  opposition  is  expected  in  rural  districts  and  from 
young  teachers  who  do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a  life-long  profession.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  five  members,  including  two 
teachers  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  law.  The  fund  is  to  be  made  up  of  gifts,  lega- 
cies, bequests,  etc.,  a  tax  levy  equal  to  twenty  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age 
in  the  state,  teachers'  contributions,  and  interest  on  investments.  The  tax  levy,  it  is 
estimated,  will  raise  about  $55,000  annually,  less  than  is  required  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum annuity  provided  for  one  hundred  members.  The  assessments  on  teachers'  sal- 
aries are  according  to  a  scale :  a  contribution  of  one  per  cent  on  salary  is  paid  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  service,  two  per  cent  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  the  third  period  of  ten  years.  A  maximum  of  $50  assessment  in  any  one 
year  has  been  fixed,  and  all  teachers  must  have  paid  $1000  into  the  fund  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  the  pension.  No  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  amount  that 
is  likely  to  be  added  to  the  fund  from  this  source,  since  it  is  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  teachei-s  who  are  likely  to  become  members  of  the 
fund.  All  teachers  may  retire  after  thirty  years'  service,  of  which  fifteen  must  have 
been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  on  an  annuity  equal  to  half  the  average  an- 
nual salary  obtained  in  the  five  years  preceding  retirement,  the  minimum  being  $300 
and  the  maximum  $600.  Women  teachers  may  retire  after  twenty-five  years'  service, 
fifteen  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  state,  on  an  annuity  equal  to  as  many  thir- 
tieths of  the  full  annuity  as  the  years  of  total  service.  Disability  allowances,  simi- 
larly calculated,  may  be  granted  after  ten  years'  service.  In  the  case  of  resignation. 
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but  only  after  three  years'  service,  half  of  the  teacher's  contributions  is  refunded;  in 
the  case  of  death  before  or  after  retirement,  all  the  member''s  contributions  remain- 
ing in  the  fund  are  returned.  The  law,  if  passed,  will  become  effective  on  March  1, 
1915,  when  present  teachers  must  declare  whether  they  will  become  members  of  the 
fund;  membership  is  compulsory  on  all  new  teachers.  Beyond  the  requirement  that 
members  must  have  paid  $1000  into  the  fund  before  retirement,  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  to  meet  accrued  liabilities.  The  calculation  of  the  annuities  to  women 
retiring  before  the  completion  of  thirty  years'  service  and  of  the  disability  allow- 
ances is  based  on  the  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  thirty  years' 
service;  the  inference  can  only  be  that  teachers  cannot  expect  any  increment  of 
salary  in  that  period.  The  provision  for  the  earlier  retirement  of  women,  however, 
is  certainly  to  be  commended,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  that  women's 
pensions  are  more  expensive  than  are  those  for  men.  No  arrangement  is  made  for 
periodical  actuarial  revision  of  the  status  of  the  fund. 

The  teachers  of  Wyoming  are  continuing  to  press  for  pension  legislation,  but  at 
present  have  little  hope  of  success  in  view  of  the  constitutional  objections.  The  Con- 
stitution, Sec.  6,  Art.  16,  provides  that  "neither  the  state  nor  any  county,  city,  town- 
ship, town  school  district,  or  any  other  political  subdivision,  shall  loan  or  give  its 
credit  or  make  donations  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association  or  corporation, 
except  for  necessary  support  of  the  poor."  On  the  basis  of  this  rule  the  acceptance 
of  a  pension  would  involve  a  declaration  of  poverty,  an  acceptance  which  would  at 
once  put  the  pension  on  an  entirely  false  basis.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  pro- 
hibition may  be  overcome  by  a  general  campaign  of  the  teachers,  a  method  that  is 
being  employed  in  other  states  where  similar  obstructive  measures  prevail. 

The  teachers  of  Illinois  are  pressing  for  a  state  pension  law.  A  bill  has  already 
been  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  it  enacted  and  in  operation  by  1915.  At  pres- 
ent, cities  with  a  population  between  10,000  and  100,000  are  permitted  to  establish 
pension  funds,  but  only  two  cities  have  availed  themselves  of  this  power.  The  new  bill 
provides  for  a  state  system  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'*  In- 
surance and  Retirement  Fund  of  five  members,  including  three  members  elected  by 
the  teachers.  Membership  is  optional  with  present  teachers,  but  compulsory  on  new 
entrants.  Teachers  are  to  be  assessed  one  per  cent  per  annum,  but  not  more  than  $15 
per  year  on  their  salaries  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  two  per  cent  per  annum,  but  not 
more  than  $30,  for  each  successive  year  until  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years'  ser- 
vice. The  total  contributions  must  amount  to  $400  before  members  become  entitled 
to  pensions.  The  state  is  to  appropriate  annually  fifteen  cents  for  each  person  of 
school  age  in  the  state,  and  the  fund  may  be  further  supplemented  by  any  other  legal 
source  of  revenue.  After  twenty-five  years'  service,  of  which  eighteen  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  members  may  retire  on  an  annuity  of  $16 
for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  annuity  of  $400.  Disability  allowances  may 
be  made  after  eighteen  years'  service.  In  case  of  withdrawal  for  any  cause,  three- 
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fourths  of  the  teacher's  contributions  are  returned  without  interest.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  age  limit  is  fixed  for  retirement,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  teacher 
from  claiming  a  pension  while  in  full  vigor  and  health,  a  factor  which  has  clearly 
not  been  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  scale  of  assessments  and  the  amount  of  the 
pensions,  tmd  which  would  prove  a  great  drain  on  the  fund.  Nor  is  there  any  provi- 
sion for  the  medical  reexamination  of  teachers  retired  for  disability.  The  question  of 
accrued  liabilities  is  hardly  met  by  the  requirement  that  $400  must  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  fund  .before  a  pension  can  be  claimed.  There  is  no  arrangement  for 
periodical  actuarial  review. 

The  pension  movement  in  Iowa  is  also  being  carried  forward  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which,  thru  its  Retirement  Fund  Committee,  has  drafted  two  teach- 
ers' suinuity  bills.  These  are  being  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
the  scheme  selected  will  presumably  be  brought  before  the  legislature.  While  such 
a  course  may  be  commended  as  highly  democratic,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
ordinary  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  pension  scheme  beyond 
the  appeal  it  may  make  to  him  thru  the  amount  of  the  assessment  or  the  amount 
of  pension  promised.  The  first  bill  is  extremely  interesting  as  an  attempt  to  embody 
the  principles  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Retirement  Law  of  1913.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Retirement  Board  of  seven  members,  including  four  teachers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent.  The  retirement  fund  is  to  be  kept  in 
three  distinct  divisions :  the  annuity  fund  derived  from  assessments  paid  by  teachers 
and  used  to  pay  annuities  and  refunds;  the  pension  fund  derived  from  state  taxes  and 
other  legal  sources,  and  used  to  pay  pensions;  and  the  expense  fund  derived  from  state 
taxes.  Membership  in  the  fund  is  to  be  optional  on  teachers  in  service  at  present  and 
for  the  two  years  following  the  adoption  of  the  act,  but  compulsory  thereafter  on  new 
entrants.  The  members  may  pay  assessments  of  $54  a  year  or  $27  a  year.  Teachers 
become  eligible  for  retirement  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  provided  they  have  had 
thirty  years'  service,  of  which  twenty,  including  the  last  five,  have  been  in  the  state. 
Teachers  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  fifty -four  who  have  had  twenty-five  years'  ser- 
vice, of  which  twenty,  including  the  last  five,  have  been  in  the  state,  may  be  retired 
because  of  disability.  The  retirement  allowance  is  to  consist  of  an  annuity  which  the 
teachers'  accumulated  assessments  would  yield  at  the  time  and  age  of  retirement,  sup- 
plemented by  a  pension  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $300.  The  bill  makes  most 
generous  provisions  for  refunds;  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  death  all  the  assessments  are 
to  -be  returned  with  compound  interest.  The  alternative  bill  reproduces  most  of  the 
features  found  in  other  schemes.  The  Board  of  Retirement  is  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers including  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the 
other  to  be  elected.  The  retirement  fund  is  to  be  divided  into  the  current  fund,  de- 
rived from  the  proceeds  of  a  state  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  levied  on  taxa- 
ble property,  and  the  interest  on  the  permanent  fund;  and  the  permanent  fund,  de- 
rived from  teachers'  assessments  of  $5  a  year  payable  for  twenty  years,  gifts,  bequests, 
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etc.,  and  any  surplus  remaining  from  the  current  fund.  Teachers  who  have  completed 
twenty-five  years' service,  of  which  twenty,  including  the  last  five  years,  have  been  in  the 
state,  may  retire  on  an  annuity  of  $300  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  fifty-four,  and  of 
$450  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  fifty-nine.  Teachers  who  serve  twenty  years  in 
the  state  and  reach  the  age  of  sixty  may  retire  on  an  annuity  of  $600.  A  disability 
allowance  of  $300  a  year  may  be  paid  on  proof  of  permanent  disability  after  fifteen 
years'  service.  No  pension  or  allowance,  however,  may  be  paid  unless  the  contributions 
amount  to  $100.  Membership  is  to  be  compulsory  after  June  1, 1916.  There  can  be 
no  hesitation  on  comparing  the  two  schemes  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  first.  Not  only 
are  the  assessments  and  number  of  payments  too  low  under  the  second  plan,  but  the 
pension  granted  appears  inadequate,  altho  probably  promising  far  more  than  the  funds 
warrant.  The  first  plan  may  be  improved  in  certain  respects.  The  constitution  of  the 
retirement  board  may  be  made  more  democratic  by  providing  for  the  election  rather 
than  appointment  of  the  teachers'  representatives.  The  assessments  appear  somewhat 
high  for  the  first  few  years  of  service;  the  same  result  could  perhaps  be  achieved  by 
a  graduated  scale  of  payments  and  distributing  the  burden  as  the  salary  rises.  Under 
the  plan  retirement  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  teachers;  since  the  state  makes  a  lib- 
eral pension  grant,  it  should  receive  some  power  to  retire  teachers  compulsorily.  Some 
arrangement  for  medical  reexamination  of  teachers  retired  for  disability  should  be 
provided.  The  refunds  proposed  are  the  most  generous  provided  in  any  system.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  sufficient  sum  should  not  be  withheld  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
administration,  which  could  easily  be  done  by  returning  assessments  with  simple  in- 
stead of  compound  interest.  The  plan  could  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  provision 
for  periodical  review  by  an  actuary.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  development  of 
the  present  experiment  of  presenting  the  type  of  retirement  plan  to  the  choice  of  the 
teachers,  while  the  details  of  the  selected  type  "  can  easily  be  worked  out  and  the  meas- 
ure elaborated  in  accordance  with  sound  economic  principles."  Better  policy  would  have 
dictated  the  assurance  of  several  sound  plans  and  the  presentation  of  options  before 
the  teachers  later. 

Local  Systems 

In  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  reference  was  made  to  six  states,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Utah,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  which  have  general  laws  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  pension  systems.  Similar  legislation  also  exists  or  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  the  following  states — Colorado(1909),Indiana(1913),Nebraska  (1909), 
Oregon  (1913),  and  Pennsylvania  (1911). 

The  Colorado  School  Law  of  1909  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school 
teachers'  retirement  fund  in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  under  the  control  of 
the  local  board  of  school  directors.  The  system  is  non-contributory,  the  fund  being 
secured  by  a  special  levy  upon  the  school  district  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  one  mill,  and  from  any  gifts  or  bequests.  Teachers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 
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if  men,  and  fifty-five,  if  women,  and  have  taught  for  twenty-five  years,  of  which  at 
least*  fifteen  must  have  been  in  the  school  district  concerned,  may  be  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion of  not  more  than  $40  a  month.  The  board  is  permitted  to  make  provision  for 
teachers  who  become  incapacitated  for  further  service,  provided  that  they  have  taught 
in  the  school  district  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  city  and  county  of  Denver,  as  School 
District  No.  1,  has  established  a  retirement  fund  under  this  law,  and  grants  retiring 
and  disability  allowances  of  $30  a  month. 

Indiana  has  extended  the  pension  facilities  within  the  state  by  two  acts  which 
supplement  the  pension  law  of  1907  for  teachers  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more — at  present  available  only  in  Indianapolis.  By  an  act  of  1913  a  teach- 
ers' retirement  fund  was  created  in  cities  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  55,000 
nor  more  than  60,000;  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  alone  came  under  this  provision.  In 
the  same  year  another  act  permitted  the  establishment  of  teachers'  retirement  ftinds 
in  cities  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  20,000  nor  more  than  100,000.  The  pen- 
sion provisions  of  both  acts  are  the  same.  A  board  of  five  pension  commissioners,  of 
whom  three  are  teachers  elected  by  their  colleagues  in  the  service,  is  established.  The 
pension  fund  consists  of  gifts,  bequests,  etc.,  of  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  miU  on 
each  $1  of  taxable  property,  and  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries.  The  contributions 
vaiy  according  to  a  scale — $10  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  service,  $20  for  the  next 
eight  years,  and  $25  for  the  remaining  years  of  service  up  to  thirty.  Before  becom- 
ing entitled  to  a  pension  teachers  fiiust  have  paid  in  a  sum  equal  to  half  of  the  max- 
imum annuities  which  they  are  to  receive.  Eligibility  to  the  pension  begins  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  of  which  not  more  than  twelve  may  have  been  in  cities  of 
similar  size  to  that  paying  the  pension.  A  scale  of  payments  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  $300  to  a  maximum  of  $600  is  provided  for  each  year  of  service  from  twenty  up 
to  thirty  or  more.  Retirement  before  the  completion  of  thirty  years  of  service,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  In  the  case  of  with- 
drawal from  the  fund  for  any  reason,  members  are  entitled  to  a  return  of  all  their 
contributions  without  interest.  The  most  striking  omission  in  these  laws  is  that  the 
systems  are  not  made  compulsory.  The  introduction  of  graduated  scales  of  assess- 
ments and  pension  payments  are  commendable  features,  but  no  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  scale  of  payments  bear  any  relation  to  the  contributions  from 
teachers.  Indeed,  no  protection  is  afforded  to  the  fund  in  the  way  of  providing  for 
periodical  actuarial  investigation.  The  only  measure  of  this  kind  is  the  permission 
granted  to  the  commissioners  to  prorate  the  payments  when  necessary. 

The  Nebraska  pension  law  of  1909  applies  to  all  metropolitan  cities.  Local  boards 
of  education  may  establish  and  manage  pension  funds  which  are  to  be  made  up  of 
teachers'  contributions  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  annual  salaries, 
and  contributions  from  the  local  authorities  of  sums  not  less  than  one  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  assessments.  Teachers  may  retire  voluntarily  after 
thirty-five  years'  service,  of  which  twenty  must  have  been  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
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concerned;  and  must  retire  after  forty  years'  service.  The  annuity  on  retirement  is 
$500  a  year,  proportionate  amounts  being  paid  in  the  case  of  retirement  for  dis- 
ability after  twenty-five  years'  service.  Omaha  is  the  only  city  to  organize  a  pension 
fund  under  this  act. 

A  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association  was  established  in  1912  by  the  teachers 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  under  a  state  law  applicable  to  school  districts  having  more 
than  10,000  children  of  school  age.  Under  this  law  the  formation  of  the  association  is 
voluntary,  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  directors,  and  be  legally 
incorporated.  But  once  it  is  organized,  all  new  teachers  must  become  members.  The 
funds  of  the  association  are  made  up  of  gifts,  bequests,  etc.,  of  a  sum  paid  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  equal  to  three  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  received  as 
part  of  the  county  school  levy,  and  of  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected 
from  teachers.  Under  the  by-laws  of  the  Portland  Association  teachers  are  assessed 
in  sums  which  after  thirty  years'  payment  make  a  total  of  $600.  Teachers  may  retire 
after  thirty  years'  service,  of  which  ten  years  shall  be  in  the  school  district  of  Port- 
land, on  an  annuity  of  $500,  or  in  case  of  disability  after  twenty  years'  service  on 
an  annuity  of  two-thirds  of  this  maximum.  The  disability  allowance  increases  with 
each  additional  year  of  service.  In  case  of  resignation  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  any  amount  paid  into  the  fund  above  $300 ;  in  other  cases  of  withdrawal  all  the 
money  paid  in  is  returned,  without  interest. 

Constitutional  prohibitions  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  state  pension  system 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  school  laws  of  1911,  however,  permit  the  school  directors  of  any 
district  "to  establish,  contribute  to,  and  administer"  teachers'  retirement  funds  which 
may  be  made  up  of  gifts,  bequests,  local  appropriations,  and  teachers'  contributions. 
When  teachers  pay  contributions  they  must  under  these  laws  be  represented  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  governing  them  and  have  a  voice  in  the  control  and  management.  Up  to 
the  present,  only  Philadelphia  has  adopted  a  teachei^s'  retirement  plan  under  these 
laws,  altho  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny,  and  Harrisburg  have  pension  systems  under  their 
own  charters.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  at  a  recent  convention 
undertook  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  favor  of  state  pensions  for  teachers. 

New  York  City  Pensions 

The  recent  history  of  the  pension  system  established  for  the  American  employees  in 
the  public  service  of  the  city  of  New  York  affords  an  interesting  and  pertinent  object 
lesson.  It  illustrates  by  a  cumulation  of  instances  what  may  be  expected  of  any  pen- 
sion system  that  is  adopted  without  scientific  basis  and  actuarial  advice  and  super- 
vision. Uncertain  sources  of  income,  contributions  inadequately  proportioned  to  bene- 
fits promised,  and  haphazard  methods  of  administration,  devoid  of  any  conception  of 
the  simple  mathematical  considerations  involved,  bear  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  actual  maladministration  or  misappli- 
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cation  of  funds  has  played  but  a  negligible  part  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
case  is  therefore  all  the  more  clear  and  urgent  for  insisting  on  the  need  of  sound  pro- 
fessional advice,  not  only  at  the  inaugu^tion  but  at  stated  periods  in  the  existence 
of  a  pension  system. 

Eight  pension  funds  have  been  established  in  New  York  City  at  different  dates,  as 
follows :  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  Police  Pension  Fund,  Fire  Depart- 
ment Relief  Fund,  Department  of  Health  Fund,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Fund,  Supreme  Court  Appellate  Division  Fund,  Street  Cleaning  Department  Fund, 
and  the  City  of  New  York  Employees'  Retirement  Fund.  No  one  of  these  funds  bears 
any  mark  of  resemblance  to  any  other;  they  are  separately  administered;  each  has  its 
own  source  of  income  and  regulations  for  disbursement  of  benefits;  no  principles  are 
embodied,  and  chaos  reigns  supreme.  The  majority  are  now  compelled  to  declare  them- 
selves bankrupt.  The  chief  features  of  each  system  may  be  stated  briefly;  the  financial 
details  for  the  years  1905  to  1914  are  based  upon  a  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  is  derived  from  deductions  of  one 
per  cent  from  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  from  donations,  gifts,  and  lega- 
cies, from  fines  for  absences,  from  five  per  cent  annually  of  excise  moneys  or  license 
fees  of  the  city,  from  interest,  and  from  all  such  other  methods  as  may  be  legally 
devised.  In  the  nine-year  period  covered  by  the  report  the  total  receipts  of  the  fund 
have  been  $7,216,281.74,  which  included  the  teachers'  contributions  to  the  amount 
of  $1,778,487.18,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  the  period  the 
total  yearly  receipts  have  increased  thirty-nine  per  cent,  while  the  disbursements  for 
pensions  increased  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent;  in  other  words,  the  outgo  exceeded 
the  income  by  seventy-one  per  cent.  To  meet  the  claims  for  1913  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  was  required,  which  reduced  the  funds  that  wiU  be  needed  in  1914  by  that 
amount.  The  fund  is  accordingly  bankrupt  in  1914.  It  is  expected  that  the  deficit  will 
grow  from  $383,902  in  1914  to  $903,251  in  1918,  that  is,  $3,152,838  in  five  years.  An 
actuarial  investigation  of  the  fund  was  made  in  1912,  and  as  a  result  of  the  report, 
issued  in  the  following  year,  the  Board  of  Retirement  curtailed  so  far  as  possible  the 
refunds  of  absence  deductions  temporarily  and  appointed  a  committee  to  suggest  a 
temporary  scheme  until  the  report  of  the  Mayor's  Pension  Commission  should  appear. 
But  any  plan  based  on  the  present  system  would  be  merely  a  palliative.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  actuary,  the  contributions  of  teachers  bear  no  relation  to  the  contemplated 
pensions,  which  at  present  are  granted  too  liberally;  the  fund  has  been  depleted  by 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers  who  were  in  service  before  the  system  was  insti- 
tuted, and  who  therefore  made  only  partial  contributions  to  the  fund,  with  the  result 
that  the  contributions  of  new  entrants  which  should  be  used  to  build  up  the  fund  are 
being  used  to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  older  teachers;  the  refunds  for  absence  deduc- 
tions have  been  too  generous  and  not  sufficiently  safeguarded  in  the  interests  of  the 
fund;  finally,  the  pensions  have  not  been  used  for  their  legitimate  purpose, — the  pro- 
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tection  of  old  age, — but  have  been  paid  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  A  bill  to 
permit  an  encroachment  on  the  $800,000  reserve  required  by  law  was  wisely  vetoed 
by  Governor  Glynn  on  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
the  Citizens'  Union.  It  is  charged  against  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  fund  that  the  amount  of  pensions  granted  since  1909  has  been  in  excess  of  the 
yearly  receipts  in  spite  of  the  law,  which  limits  the  number  of  retirements  in  any  year 
by  the  amount  of  the  fund  for  that  year.  There  have  also  been  cases  where  teachers 
have  been  retired  in  good  health  and  in  full  vigor,  only  to  increase  their  pensions  by 
tutoring,  by  wiiting  text-books,  and  by  other  pursuits.  But  these  facts  ai:e  merely 
indications  of  a  complete  inability  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  pension  theory.  The  present  system  cannot  be  improved  by 
any  stopgap  methods;  the  only  solution  is  an  entirely  new  system  on  a  new  basis.  The 
action  of  those  bodies  that  opposed  the  adoption  of  hasty  pension  legislation  at  the 
present  juncture  is  to  be  commended. 

The  condition  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  was  described  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 
The  fund  is  derived  from  a  large  number  of  sources,  including  contributions  of  two 
per  cent  of  monthly  salary  by  the  members,  deductions  for  absences,  forfeitures, 
liquor  tax,  moneys  from  issue  of  permits  to  carry  pistols  and  for  masked  balls, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  for  salaries,  special  appropriations  for  pen- 
sions, and  gifts  and  bequests.  The  total  receipts  of  this  fund  from  1905  to  1914 
were  $15,134,315.07,  of  which  $4,103,476.32,  or  about  twenty-seven  per  cent,  were 
contributed  by  the  members.  While  the  total  yearly  receipts  increased  but  eight  per 
cent,  the  disbursements  in  the  same  period  showed  an  increase  of  seventy-eight  per 
cent.  Without  the  aid  of  direct  appropriations  by  the  city  to  cover  deficiencies, 
which  increased  from  $193,946.26  in  1905  to  $1,320,538.34  in  1914,  the  fund  would 
have  been  bankrupt  from  the  start. 

The  Fire  Department  Relief  Fund  is  non-contributory,  and  has  depended  for  its 
income  on  fines  and  deductions  from  salaries,  rewards,  gifts,  city  appropriations,  ten 
per  cent  of  the  excise  fees,  proceeds  from  licenses  and  fees  collected  under  the  laws 
relating  to  fire  prevention  and  storage  of  explosives,  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  con- 
demned personal  property  in  use  by  the  department.  The  total  yearly  receipts  of 
this  fund  increased  forty  per  cent  from  1905  to  1914,  while  the  total  disbursements 
increased  seventy  per  cent.  The  fund  was  thus  unable  to  meet  its  claims  in  1913. 

The  Department  of  Health  Fund,  while  not  yet  bankrupt,  is  approaching  that 
state.  The  fund  derives  its  income  from  contributions  of  one  per  cent  of  members'  sal- 
aries, which  are  not  compulsory,  and  fines  for  violation  of  the  sanitary  code.  The  con- 
tributions in  the  nine-year  period  have  amounted  to  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts,  or  $89,910.01  out  of  $400,636.32,  while  the  disbursements  have  been 
$317,291.95. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fund  is  based  on  an  appropriation  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  liquor  licenses  and  as  much  more  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  claims. 
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No  contributions  are  required  from  members.  Under  this  scheme  the  system  has  been 
solvent. 

The  Appellate  Division  Fund  is  also  provided  for  in  a  similar  way  by  annual  appro- 
priations, to  which  is  added  the  unrequired  balance  of  salary  appropriations.  The 
requirements  of  the  fund  have  always  been  small. 

The  Street  Cleaning  Department  Fund  was  organized  as  recently  as  1911.  Profiting 
to  some  extent  by  the  history  of  other  funds,  contributions  were  fixed  at  three  per 
cent  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  employees,  probably  among  the  poorest  paid  in 
the  public  service  of  the  city.  To  this  sum  so  raised  are  added  fines,  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  ashes,  refuse,  garbage,  condemned  horses,  vehicles,  boxes,  etc.,  found  in  the 
street,  gifts,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  salary  appropriations.  The  receipts  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  1911  to  1913  were  $852,419.49  and  the  disbursements 
$131,407.14. 

The  City  of  New  York  Employees'  Retirement  Fund  is  supported  out  of  excise 
moneys  of  the  city;  it  is  non-contributory  and  the  claims  on  it  are  small,  the  pen- 
sions paid  out  in  nine  years  amounting  only  to  $70,370.05. 

The  total  receipts  of  all  the  pension  funds  from  1905  to  1914  were  $29,924,944.70. 
To  this  total  the  employees  contributed  in  assessments  from  salary  and  deduction 
for  absences  $6,569,841.68,  or  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  the  city  $23,355,103.02.  Of 
the  city's  contribution  the  sum  of  $9,276,312.37  was  paid  by  way  of  direct  appropria- 
tion and  $14,078,790.65  was  granted  from  the  miscellaneous  sources  already  enimier- 
ated,  a  sum  which  otherwise  would  have  found  its  way  into  the  city  treasury. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  obtain  the  real  facts  of  the  present  chaotic  situ- 
ation, which  concerns  some  8000  pensioners  and  involves  an  expenditure  of  about 
$4,000,000  annually.  The  facts  leading  up  to  the  appointment  of  the  Perkins  Pension 
Commission  in  1913  were  described  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  The  object  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  investigate  "the  general  subject  of  pensions  and  to  report  definite  recom- 
mendations for  a  law  that  would  combine  all  municipal  pension  systems  into  one." 
The  commission  has  held  public  hearings,  and  has  engaged  experts  to  gather  the 
necessary  facts.  At  the  same  time  the  different  interests  have  attempted  to  secure 
special  legislation  and  new  bills.  There  is,  however,  some  indication  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the  numerous  departments  of 
the  city  service  has  been  accepted,  and  the  report  of  the  commission  will  be  awaited 
before  further  action  is  taken. 

This,  the  first  commission  of  its  kind  to  deal  with  the  pension  problem  of  a  large 
city,  will  endeavor  for  the  first  time  to  recommend  a  city  pension  system  scientifically 
established  on  a  basis  of  facts  which  are  now  being  collected  from  present  and  past 
employees  as  well  as  pensioners.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
appropriated  $50,000  for  the  investigation,  which  is  being  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  commission  by  Mr.  Robert  von  Reutlinger.  A  pension  scheme  to  cover  more  than 
100,000  employees  in  services  involving  different  types  of  risks  will  present  innuraer- 
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able  problems.  Among  the  chief  of  these  the  commission  will  have  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  permanent  pension  board,  of  introducing  a  single  system 
for  all  employees,  of  fixing  a  uniform  age  for  retirement  in  place  of  a  service  term, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  source  of  the  funds.  The  last  problem  will  involve  a 
decision  on  the  amount  of  contributions  to  be  exacted  from  employees  and  the  extent 
to  which  special  municipal  revenues  should  be  held  responsible,  if  at  all.  Stricter  meas- 
ures will  have  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  such  abuses  as  have  crept  into  the  present 
scheme,  such  as  the  retirement  of  employees  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health 
and  vigor,  and  their  reappointment  to  other  positions.  The  commission  will  also  be 
enabled,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  collected,  to  offer  a  definition  of  disability,  which  up 
to  the  present  has  been  arbitrary  and  a  greater  source  of  abuse  than  any  other  cause. 
The  staff  of  the  commission  contemplates  an  ambitious  progi-am,  but  every  part  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  if  the  investigation  is  to  be  thorough  in  detail  and  authoritative 
in  its  recommendations.  The  census  of  the  entire  municipal  service  will  indicate  for 
the  first  time  the  actual  requirements  which  any  pension  plan  must  ultimately  meet, 
while  a  consideration  of  the  existing  funds  and  their  operation  will  serve  to  protect 
the  commission  against  the  dangers  and  mistakes  so  far  incurred.  It  is  planned  also 
as  part  of  the  present  investigation  to  make  an  analysis  of  existing  pension  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Such  a  study,  supplemented  by  a  bibHography  of 
pension  literature  and  a  classification  of  points  to  be  considered  in  framing  a  pen- 
sion scheme,  should  afford  the  most  valuable  guide  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  valu- 
able and  comprehensive  as  the  study  will  be,  the  ultimate  cogency  of  the  report  and 
its  recommendations  must  depend  upon  the  care  and  consideration  devoted  to  the 
purely  mathematical  and  actuarial  aspects  of  the  question.  If  granted  a  free  hand, 
adequate  financial  support,  and  above  all  sufficient  time  for  thorough  work,  the  com- 
mission has  an  opportunity  of  producing  a  report  which  should  be  serviceable  to  New 
York  City  in  coping  with  its  immediate  problem  and  authoritative  for  other  public 
bodies  faced  with  similar  problems. 

Municipal  Pensions  for  Teachers 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  state  pension  systems  does  not  as  a  rule  affect  pen- 
sions in  the  larger  cities  which  operate  under  their  own  charters.  The  growth  in  the 
number  of  states  that  have  adopted  permissive  pension  legislation  is  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  local  municipal  systems.  Since  the  establishment  of  pension 
systems  of  this  type  is  comparatively  recent,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  present  any  sta- 
tistics. An  interesting  summary  has,  however,  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, and  has  been  published  in  the  volume  on  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  having  a 
Population  of  over  SOfiOO:  1912,  issued  in  1914.  The  report  deals  with  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  cities,  of  which  fifty-three  provided  pensions  and  gratuities  for  teach- 
ers, while  five  others  had  funds  for  that  purpose.  Only  thirty -eight  cities  out  of  the 
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total  of  fifty-eight  had  permanent  pension  trust  funds;  the  remainder  paid  gratuities 
directly  from  the  school  district  or  city  corpoi-ation  treasury.  Of  the  total  amount 
disbursed  in  1912  for  pensions,  $1,702,811,  the  first  group  paid  $1,622,426,  or  95.3 
per  cent,  and  the  second  group  only  $80,385,  or  4.7  per  cent.  Many  cities  of  the 
second  group  have  since  1912  adopted  permanent  pension  funds.  The  pensions  or 
gratuities  paid  by  these  cities  were  usually  small,  and  granted  in  exceptional  cases 
at  the  discretion  of  the  local  board  of  education. 

The  pension  assets  of  the  thirty-eight  cities  which  had  permanent  funds  with  in- 
vestments for  pension  purposes  amounted  in  1912  to  $4,134,488,  from  which  the  sum 
of  $1,622,426  was  paid  out  in  pensions,  $13,072  for  expenses  of  administration,  and 
$1,398,717  for  investments  purchased.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  $1,968,977, 
of  which  $1,085,295  was  revenue  on  fund  income.  The  largest  source  of  this  in- 
come was  the  receipt  from  teachers'  contributions,  aggregating  $917,252,  or  84.5  per 
cent;  income  of  investments  contributed  $162,048,  or  14.9  per  cent;  and  $5995,  or 
.6  per  cent,  came  from  gifts.  To  the  total  receipts  there  was  contributed  $883,682, 
or  44.9  per  cent,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  school  district  or  appropriated  by  the 
city  corporations  from  the  general  fund.  The  pension  payments  for  1912  amounted  to 
$1,702,811,  of  which  $1,382,413,  or  81.2  per  cent,  was  paid  by  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000  or  over.  The  payments  of  cities  with  a  population  of  300,000  to  500,000 
aggregated  9.1  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  of  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  to 
300,000,  50,000  to  100,000,  and  30,000  to  50,000,  amounted  to  6.2,  2.3,  and  1.2 
per  cent  respectively.  New  York  City  paid  the  largest  share  of  the  total  pensions, 
$989,324,  or  59.3  per  cent,  being  spent  by  that  city  alone,  while  of  the  total  assets 
of  pension  funds  of  $4,134,488,  the  same  city  reported  $1,036,922,  or  25.8  per  cent. 

Not  only  has  the  pension  idea  been  more  widely  adopted  by  the  larger  cities,  but, 
as  these  figures  indicate,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  smaller  cities  is  infinitesimal 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  larger.  So  long  as  pensions  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  gratuities  rather  than  as  measures  for  securing  efficiency,  so  long  are  they  likely  to 
play  an  insignificant  part  in  educational  finances.  Another  question  is  whether  a  small 
system  can  administer  a  pension  system  efficiently.  While  there  are  no  statistics  on  the 
subject,  the  guess  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  pension  payments  under  the  schemes 
of  small  cities  acting  independently  are  smaller  in  amount  than  in  those  cities  which 
subscribe  to  a  general  state  system.  The  example  of  Massachusetts  alone  should  act  as 
a  stimulus  towards  securing  state  cooperation.  In  this  Commonwealth  the  pension 
system  covers  the  whole  state  with  the  exception  of  Boston,  and  even  the  metropolis 
might  profit  by  being  brought  under  the  general  scheme.  As  things  are  at  present, 
and  as  is  indicated  elsewhere,  the  large  systems  do  not  offer  a  certain  guarantee  of 
efficiency,  but  they  at  least  possess  the  elements  of  probability. 

A  further  consideration  aroused  by  a  study  of  the  figures  here  presented  is  the 
extent  to  which  a  pension  system  may  rely  on  such  aids  as  gifts,  bequests,  legacies,  and 
donations,  all  of  which  find  a  place  in  pension  schemes,  or  the  extent  to  which  income 
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from  investments  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fruitful  source  of  increment.  More  than 
ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  come  from  teachers'  contributions  and 
city  appropriations  of  the  local  authorities,  while  the  gifts  supplement  the  total  re- 
ceipts by  only  3  per  cent.  Altho  no  figures  are  given,  it  will  be  found  that  fines  for 
absences  or  violations  of  the  regulations  form  an  equally  unstable  source  of  income. 
The  statistics,  on  the  whole,  afford  valuable  support  for  those  who  argue  that  the 
teachers'  contributions  should  be  used  to  purchase  annuities,  and  that  the  local  ap- 
propriations should  supplement  these  annuities.  Whether  the  general  administration 
of  the  funds  should  be  in  the  control  of  a  lay  pension  commission,  or  whether  it  is 
more  expedient  to  employ  the  services  of  several  insurance  companies — a  plan  which 
is  finding  increasing  favor  in  England — is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  data.  The  most  patent  fact  is  that  pension  funds  for  teachers  must  rely  mainly 
on  teachers'  contributions  and  local  appropriations,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  on 
other  sources  which,  even  if  they  were  not  small,  will  always  be  variable  quantities. 
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Industrial  pension  systems  continue  for  the  present  to  increase.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  general  introduction  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  may  affect 
their  spread.  It  is  still  generally  felt  that  the  large  employers  of  labor  can  treat  their 
employees  more  liberally  by  providing  pensions  and  gratuities  themselves  rather  than 
under  the  compulsion  of  state  laws.  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  atti- 
tude, the  fact  still  remains  that  the  number  of  employers  who  voluntarily  establish 
benefit  funds  is  small,  and  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  compel  the  majority.  Altho 
workmen's  compensation  laws  do  not  provide  for  those  who  reach  old  age  without  dis- 
ability, there  are  cases  where  the  cost  of  a  compulsory  insurance  scheme,  such  as  that 
recently  introduced  in  New  York  state,  does  affect  pension  systems  adversely. 

The  industrial  pension  system  still  continues  to  be  n  on -contributory,  the  employer 
providing  the  funds  entirely.  The  establishment  of  a  pension  system  nowhere  involves 
contractual  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  and  the  employer  always  reserves 
the  right  to  himself  to  alter,  modify,  or  discontinue  the  system.  The  employee  does 
not  acquire  any  rights  to  permanent  service  because  of  the  introduction  of  pensions. 
The  following  systems  are  typical  of  those  pensions  here  called  industrial,  that  is, 
pensions  established  by  railway,  industrial,  and  commercial  concerns. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  adopted  a  pension  plan  which  became  effective  on 
January  1, 1914,  whereby  pensions  of  one  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  pay  in  the 
last  year  of  full  employment  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service  are  paid 
to  employees  who  have  served  twenty  years  or  more  and  have  reached,  if  men,  the  age 
of  seventy,  and  if  women,  the  age  of  sixty-five.  No  pension  is  to  be  less  than  $15  a 
month.  Allowances  are  paid  in  cases  of  disability  after  twenty  years  or  more  of  service. 
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The  company  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  plan.  After  the  effective  date  of  the  scheme 
no  new  employees  may  enter  the  service  if  over  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  company 
has  in  its  service  about  seven  thousand  employees. 

The  Tide  Water  Oil  Company  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  by  its  system  of  indemni- 
ties and  pensions,  which  became  effective  on  March  1, 1914,  provides  for  the  automatic 
retirement  of  employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  and  have  been  twenty 
years  in  service;  the  voluntary  retirement  of  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  have  been  twenty  years  in  service;  and  the  retirement  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  RetirementCommittee  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  employees 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and4iave  had  twenty  years  of  service.  The  company 
provides  all  the  funds  required  to  pay  the  pensions,  which  consist  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  average  wage  for  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  service.  A  minimum  pension  of  $20  a  month  is  assured.  Payment  of  pen- 
sions is  continued  to  the  widow  and  minor  children  for  one  year  after  the  death  of  the 
pensioner. 

The  pensions  of  the  Westinghouse  Airbrake  Company,  which  were  introduced  on 
January  1,  1914,  are  borne  by  a  fund  of  $100,000  and  all  additions  required.  The 
solvency  of  the  fund  is  guaranteed  by  the  company.  All  employees  must  retire  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  may  be  retired  by 
the  Pension  Board,  if  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  A  pension  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  average  pay  during  the  past  ten  years  of  continuous  service  for  each 
year  of  service,  but  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100  per  month,  is  to  be  paid.  In 
cases  of  accident,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  company  to  the  dependents  of  the  employee 
concerned.  Other  benefits  are  also  provided.  Employees  who  are  retired  are  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  other  work  or  business  provided  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company, —  a  principle  which  is  beginning  to  find  general  favor  in  other 
pension  systems. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston  established  its  pension  sys- 
tem in  1913,  and  provides  for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  employees  who  have  had 
fifteen  years"*  service  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  if  men,  and  sixty,  if  women.  The  Retire- 
ment Committee  of  the  company  may,  at  its  discretion,  retire  employees  who  have 
had  twenty  years'  service  and  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  if  men,  and  fifty-five, 
if  women,  or  who  have  had  thirty  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age.  The  pension  con- 
sists of  one  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  ten  years  of  active 
service  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service.  A  minimum  pension  of  $300  is 
provided.  Death  benefits  are  paid  by  the  company  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  adopted,  on  December  24,  1913, 
a  combined  pension  and  insurance  system,  the  whole  cost  being  borne  by  the  bank. 
Employees  may  retire  at  sixty,  and  must  retire  at  sixty-five,  on  a  pension  of  two  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  salary  during  continuous  service,  with  a  maximum  fixed  at 
$5000.  The  bank  further  pays  the  premiums  of  those  employees  who  are  physically 
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eligible  for  a  life  insurance  to  the  amount  of  one  year's  salary  at  the  time  of  death, 
the  maximum  amount,  however,  not  to  exceed  $5000.  The  premiums  are  also  paid  on 
behalf  of  physically  eligible  employees  to  purchase  disability  allowances  of  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  earned  at  the  time  of  the  disability  for  the  first  year,  and 
sixty  per  cent  for  life  thereafter.  The  bank  continues  to  pay  full  salary  during  the  first 
month  after  the  disability  occurs,  and  the  insurance  payments  are  made  thereafter. 
The  bank  established  the  combined  system, "  believing  that  greater  efficiency  will  be 
attained,  permanency  of  employment  encouraged,  and  a  larger  spirit  of  satisfaction 
and  security  fostered." 

The  pension  system  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  which  came  into 
force  on  January  1, 1914,  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  from  the  profits  from  time 
to  time.  Employees  who  have  had  forty-five  years'*  service,  or  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-five  and  have  had  fifteen  years'*  service,  or  who  are  retired  at  the  discretion  of 
the  company,  receive  pensions  of  two  per  cent  of  their  average  annual  salary  for  the 
last  three  years  of  service  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yesirs  of  service.  The  minimum 
pension  is  $300  and  the  maximum  $5000.  The  company  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
pension  to  widows  or  dependents  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  pensioners. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  has  adopted  a  most  generous  pension  scheme  for 
its  employees,  one  which  is  dictated  more  by  sentiment  than  warranted  by  the  finan- 
cial conditions  contemplated.  The  scheme  provides  for  pensions  and  disability  allow- 
ances to  employees,  and  also  for  death  benefits  and  pensions  to  widows  and  depend- 
ents. But  while  one  can  only  admire  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  the  conception, 
the  funds  which  the  society  has  at  its  command  at  present  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  society  employs  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  at  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park  and  thirty  at  the  New  York  Aquarium,  who  would  be  eligible  to  benefits  of  the 
scheme.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  employees  show  an  age  range  from  under 
eighteen  to  over  seventy,  with  great  variation  in  the  number  of  years  of  service.  There 
is  further  considerable  variety  in  the  class  of  occupations,  from  those  requiring  low 
skilled  labor  to  those  requiring  specialized  training,  resulting  in  a  wide  distribu- 
tion in  the  salary  scale.  The  society  is  relying  on  a  contribution  of  $100,000  received 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  which  is  to  be  held  in  trust  as  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund. 
It  is  hoped  to  supplement  this  by  other  donations.  The  society  undertakes  to  contrib- 
ute an  annual  sum  of  $8000,  including  the  income  from  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund, 
while  employees  electing  to  become  members  of  the  pension  fund  are  to  contribute 
two  per  cent  of  their  annual  salaries.  Pensions  and  other  benefits  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  income  of  the  fund.  Permanent  employees  have  the  option  of  subscribing  to 
the  fund,  if  in  the  case  of  men  they  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in  the  case 
of  women  over  eighteen.  All  new  employees  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one,  if  men, 
eighteen,  if  women,  and  forty-five  must  subscribe  to  the  fund  provided  that  they  pass 
a  medical  examination.  Pensions  of  different  amounts  are  to  be  paid,  varying  with 
age  and  years  of  service.  Thus  male  employees  who  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy 
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and  have  had  fifteen  years'  continuous  service  may  be  retired  on  a  pension  of  thirty 
per  cent  of  their  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  three  years  of  service,  with  an  in- 
crease of  two  per  cent  for  each  additional  year  of  service  up  to  twenty ;  a  minimum 
monthly  pension  of  $20  is  to  be  paid  in  this  class.  Male  employees  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  had  twenty  years'  service  may  retire  on  a  pension  calcu- 
lated in  a  similai'  way,  with  an  increase  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  twenty-five;  the 
minimum  pension  payment  is  to  be  $25  a  month.  Male  employees  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  had  twenty-five  years'  service  may  retire  on  a  pension  of 
forty  per  cent  of  their  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  three  years  of  service,  with  an 
increase  of  two  per  cent  for  each  additional  year  up  to  thirty  years;  the  minimum  is 
$30  a  month.  Finally,  a  pension  of  fifty  per  cent  calculated  in  the  same  way,  with  a 
minimum  monthly  payment  of  $35,  is  to  be  granted  to  male  employees  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  and  have  had  thirty  years'  service.  Women  employees  are  entitled  to 
similar  benefits  on  the  same  terms  as  the  men,  but  become  eligible  for  them  five  years 
earlier.  In  case  of  death  pensions  are  also  to  be  paid  to  the  pensioned  employee's  widow. 
Other  benefits  were  at  first  contemplated,  such  as  pensions  for  widows  of  subscribing 
employees,  and  pensions  for  widows  and  dependent  survivors  of  subscribing  employees 
who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  but  have  for  the  present 
been  suspended.  A  declining  insurance  feature  provides  for  the  payment  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  pensioned  employee,  of  one  year's  average  sal- 
ary for  the  entire  period  of  membership  after  deducting  all  payments  on  account  of 
the  pensions.  Disability  allowances  similar  in  amount  to  the  sum  that  would  have  been 
paid  in  the  event  of  retirement  on  the  first  eligible  pension  are  to  be  paid  on  a  vote  of 
the  Pension  Board,  but  provision  is  made  for  periodical  medical  reexamination.  Any 
sums  received  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  or  as  a  result  of  legal  pro- 
cedure against  the  society,  are  to  be  considered  in  lieu  of  pensions.  Assessments  con- 
tributed by  employees  are  refunded  with  compound  interest  at  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  leaving  the  service  or  discharge  before  becoming  eligible  to  the  pension.  The 
funds  which  the  society  has  under  its  control  for  the  purposes  of  this  pension  scheme 
cannot  bear  the  load.  It  is  hardly  necessary  under  the  circumstances  to  enter  into  any 
criticism  of  details.  The  complete  absence  of  consideration  of  accinied  liabilities  is  an 
omission  which  will  throw  the  burden  of  the  scheme  on  young  employees  and  will  pre- 
vent the  building  up  of  a  fund.  A  similar  defect  is  the  requirement  of  a  uniform  assess- 
ment on  all  employees,  no  matter  what  their  ages  are.  Members  whose  subscriptions 
lapse  for  six  months  are  considered  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  scheme, — a  loophole 
which  is  only  too  simple  and  which  will  mean  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  fund.  The  rate 
of  assessment  may  be  reduced  at  any  time,  thus  introducing  a  dangerous  pi^ecedent. 
The  rules  provide  for  the  granting  of  disability  allowances  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  another  feature  which  militates  against  a  sound  estimate  of  the  requirements. 
The  basis  of  three  years'  salary  employed  in  calculating  the  pensions  is  too  short  a 
period.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the  whole,  whether  a  sound  system  on  any  basis  can  be  estab- 
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lished  in  a  service  with  so  few  employees  and  with  an  age  and  salary  distribution  as 
wide  as  it  is  in  the  service  of  the  society.  It  would  probably  be  more  secure  to  base  the 
system  on  a  personal  account  as  between  the  society  and  the  individual  employees,  the 
assessments  of  the  employees  being  used  to  purchase  annuities,  while  any  funds  which 
the  society  may  have  at  its  disposal  could  be  used  to  supplement  these  annuities,  to 
purchase  life  insurance  policies  or  insurance  policies  against  disability.  The  society 
has  at  least  had  the  benefit  of  sound  actuarial  advice,  and  in  embarking  on  the  present 
scheme  it  is  not  acting  without  warning.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  donations 
and  contributions  on  which  the  society  appears  to  rely  will  be  forthcoming  to  save 
the  pension  scheme  from  the  disaster  that  is  being  courted. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  national  government  on  pensions  to  war  veterans  and  their 
dependents  has  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  pensions  begun  to  decline. 
Between  June  30, 1913,  and  June  30, 1914,  the  number  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
fell  from  497,263  to  462,379,  a  decrease  of  34,884.  The  total  decrease  in  the  number 
of  pensioners  was  over  39,000.  The  total  payments  on  account  of  pensions  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1913,  were  $174,171,660.80,  while  for  the  corresponding  period 
ending  June  30, 1914,  they  fell  to  $172,417,546.26.  The  appropriations  have  accord- 
ingly been  reduced  by  Congress  from  nearly  $180,000,000  for  the  current  year  to 
$169,150,000  for  next  year.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  retrenchment 
will  continue.  The  members  of  Congress  appear  to  be  too  easily  swayed  by  sentiment 
when  pension  matters  are  brought  before  them.  The  number  of  private  bills  award- 
ing or  extending  pension  privileges,  often  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  continues  to  be  large.  The  total  cost  of  this  country^'s  pension  bill  from 
1865  to  1913  was  $4,761,450,399.  There  was  an  increase  from  $15,857,714  in  1866 
to  $180,300,000  in  the  appropriations  for  1913,  while  the  number  of  pensioners  in- 
creased about  eight-fold.  During  the  past  year  (1913-14)  pensions  were  paid  to  177 
widows  of  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  to  893  survivors  and  4699  widows  of  soldiers 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  915  survivors  and  2182  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  in  addition  to  the  claims  on  account  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars.  These  fig- 
ures may  be  compared  with  similar  expenditures  by  foreign  nations.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  Germany  paid  only  $110,411  in  pensions.  Great  Britain 
$117,843,  Russia  $3397,  and  Japan  $7006.  How  little  the  financial  situation  enters 
into  the  matter  is  indicated  by  the  proposal  of  an  amendment  to  the  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans pension  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington  in  June,  1914,  pro- 
viding that  all  widows  of  Civil  War  veterans  now  entitled  to  pensions  should  have  their 
pensions  increased  to  $20  a  month,  while  in  July,  1914,  Senator  Shively,  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pension  appropriation  bill,  proposed  that  all  widows  of  the  Civil  War 
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veterans  be  given  a  pension,  thus  removing  the  restriction  which  required  marriage  be- 
fore June  27,  1890.  Senator  Shively's  amendment  involves  an  increase  of  $7,000,000 
a  year.  Another  addition  to  the  pension  list  is  due  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  granting 
pensions  to  widows  and  children  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  Boxer  Campaign,  provided 
the  marriage  took  place  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  law.  The  measure  secures  a 
pension  of  $12  a  month  to  the  widows,  and  $2  a  month  for  each  child  under  sixteen. 
These  pensions,  it  is  true,  are  limited  to  widows  with  actual  net  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing $250  a  year,  but  the  appropriation  required  will  certainly  be  appreciable. 

The  indirect  consequences  of  this  reckless  expenditure  of  public  moneys  are  more 
serious  than  the  actual  financial  burden.  As  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pen- 
sions points  out,  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  non-contributory  pension  system  for  public 
employees  is  the  support  that  it  gives  to  fresh  claimants.  Since  the  principle  has 
been  established  and  adopted  by  the  Federal  government,  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government  are  insistent  in  their  demands  for  similar  favors.  The  recent  Hamill  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  proposed  to  pension 
employees  in  the  classified  civil  service  on  a  non-contributory  basis.  The  bill  pro- 
posed to  grant  pensions  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years 
of  service  after  thirty  years'  service;  forty-five  per  cent  for  service  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years;  and  forty  per  cent  for  service  between  twenty  and  twenty -five 
years.  Disability  allowances  were  to  be  granted  on  a  similar  scale :  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  service  for  service  between  five  and 
ten  years;  forty  per  cent  for  service  between  ten  and  twenty  years;  and  fifty  per  cent 
for  service  over  twenty  years.  Retirement  was  to  be  compulsory  for  all  employees  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  bill  failed  to  pass  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  organization 
of  civil  employees  throughout  the  country.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  no  measure 
will  be  approved  until  the  civil  service  employees  are  ready  to  support  a  scheme  on 
a  contributory  basis  requiring  assessments  on  salaries  and  government  appropriations. 
No  valid  arguments  can  be  put  forward  for  any  other  scheme. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

The  recent  publications  of  the  Foundation  have  included : 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  19 J^ pages.  1912. 
Including  discussions  of  actual  and  possible  systems  of  college  pensions;  state,  dis- 
trict, and  local  pensions  for  public  school  teachers ;  industrial  and  civil  service  pen- 
sions; contributory  and  non-contributory,  subsistence  and  stipendiary  pensions  in 
general ;  and  a  review  of  the  administrative,  financial,  and  educational  experience  of 
the  Foundation;  together  with  comments  upon  admission  to  college  and  to  advanced 
standing,  medical  progress,  college  financial  reporting,  advertising  in  education, 
education  and  politics,  and  sham  universities. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  168 pages.  1913. 
Including  discussions  of  recent  pension  developments,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  and  its 
studies  of  medical  education,  education  in  Vermont,  and  legal  education;  together 
with  comments  on  college  entrance  requirements,  the  state  regulation  of  higher 
education,  politics  and  education  in  Iowa,  the  improved  financial  status  of  college 
teachers,  and  college  catalogues. 

Bulletin  Number  Seven.  Education  in  Vermont,  2^1  pages.  1914. 

A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Commission,  giving  the 
reason  for  and  the  method  of  the  enquiry,  description  and  discussion  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  state,  with  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and 
a  brief  statistical  appendix. 

Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Institutions  and  for  the  Granting  of  Retiring  Allow- 
ances. Third  edition,  10  pages.  1913. 

Including  the  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees,  and  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
rules  by  the  executive  committee. 

A  description  of  all  previous  publications  of  the  Foundation  is  contained  in  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report. 


PART  II 
CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


STANDARDS  AND  STANDARDIZERS 

Perhaps  no  word  has  been  so  overworked  during  the  last  decade,  by  those  who  have 
to  do  with  professional  schools,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools,  as  the  word  "stand- 
ards." Americans,  perhaps,  more  than  other  people  are  imitative.  One  sees  this  quality 
at  its  best  and  at  its  worst  in  our  colleges,  but  in  the  main  its  tendency  is  toward  a 
general  wiping  out  of  college  individualism.  What  one  college  does,  another  must  do. 
Distinctive  academic  flavors  disappear.  A  common  mediocrity  remains.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  standardizing  desire  is  sometimes  a  contributor,  sometimes  a  consequence. 

The  extremes  are  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  colleges,  medical  schools,  law  schools, 
and  universities  in  the  use  of  objective  standards  such  as  those  instituted  for  admis- 
sion. In  one  group  of  catalogues  one  finds  these  requirements  set  forth  in  great  strict- 
ness only  to  be  completely  evaded  in  the  enforcement.  All  sincerity  is  abandoned. 
The  college  or  medical  school  living  on  fees  will  talk  with  a  solemn  face  about  its 
"standards"  and  admit  any  student  who  has  the  price.  It  is  safe  to  suspect  the  institu- 
tion that  talks  loudly  about  its  "high  standards."  The  great  resource  in  such  cases 
is  the  word  "equivalent."  The  requirement  of  admission  is,  perhaps,  "a  four  year 
high  school  education  or  its  equivalent."  The  interpretation  of  the  admissions  lies  in 
the  word  "equivalent."  It  is  a  wonder-working  word.  With  its  help  a  coach  and  four 
can  be  driven  thru  any  set  of  admission  requirements.  Without  this  invaluable  word 
worthy  colleges  would  be  absurdly  embarrassed  and  many  medical  schools  would  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  a  group  of  institutions  and  state  boards  which  translate 
entrance  requirements  literally.  Equivalence  with  them  means  identity.  A  boy  may 
present  himself  prepared  to  enter  college  so  far  as  education  goes,  but  if  he  lacks  some 
specific  study  of  his  high  school,  nothing  else  avails.  A  graduate  of  the  Alabama  medi- 
cal school  can  be  admitted  to  practice,  but  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  cannot.  This  is 
standardization  run  to  seed. 

With  the  actual  choice  or  enforcement  of  college  standards  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  little  to  do.  These  standards  are  set  up  and  administered  by  the  college  facul- 
ties. The  responsibility  as  to  whether  they  are  reasonable  and  whether  they  are  wisely 
administered  rests  with  the  faculties  of  colleges,  professional  schools,  and  universities. 
The  most  that  the  Foundation  is  able  to  do  is  to  bring  such  questions  into  the  light  of 
public  discussion.  So  far  as  it  has  had  any  influence  at  all  in  the  matter,  this  has  been 
directed  to  the  effort  to  arouse  the  academic  conscience  to  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  has  urged  that  the  colleges  take  into  account  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  high 
schools,  that  entrance  requirements  be  made  which  have  relation  to  their  conditions. 
Above  all  it  has  urged  that  entrance  standards  be  honest ;  that  a  reasonable  require- 
ment honestly  enforced  is  far  more  fruitful  than  a  higher  requirement  constantly 
evaded.  The  Foundation  has  never  attempted  to  dictate  to  any  college  what  its  stand- 
ards of  admission  ought  to  be.  It  has  not  hesitated,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
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wide  discrepancy  which  existed,  even  in  the  cases  of  some  old  and  famous  colleges, 
between  the  standards  of  admission  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  and  those  enforced 
in  practice.  The  only  standards  that  the  Foundation  has  urged  upon  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  those  of  common  honesty  and  sincerity. 

It  is,  however,  the  fate  of  virtue  to  be  misunderstood,  and  perhaps  it  should  cause  no 
surprise  that  this  highly  virtuous  practice  of  the  Foundation  has  incurred  the  common 
lot.  Admiring  friends  refer  to  it  as  a  "standardizing  agency'' — an  expression  which 
causes  a  cold  chill  to  run  down  the  backs  of  the  Foundation  trustees.  The  public  in 
one  way  or  another  has  come  to  believe  that  the  Foundation  has  laid  down  certain 
arbitrary  standards  which  it  is  seeking  to  force  upon  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  sharply  attacked  for  inventing  the  "  Carnegie  units,""  which 
with  a  diabolical  ingenuity  and  a  clever  use  of  money  he  is  urging  upon  the  univer- 
sities, with  special  and  particular  designs  on  religious  colleges.  A  committee  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  normal  schools  at  its  last  meeting  "  viewed  with 
alarm"  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation  to  "control  the  educational  standards  of  the  coun- 
try," and  a  Methodist  Bishop  has  solemnly  warned  the  country  of  the  same  awful 
tendencies.  The  hardest  blow  has  come  from  an  eminent  professor  of  Harvard  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Independence  in  Provincial  Education,"  printed  and 
circulated  by  Middlebury  College.  The  paper  is,  in  fact,  a  plea  for  a  state  subsidy  for 
Middlebury  College,  in  which  the  author  feels  a  keen  personal  interest.  He  warns  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  beware  of  educational  advice  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
for  its  experts  (it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  experts  of  the  Vermont  study 
were  mainly  drawn  from  the  teaching  staffs  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  W^isconsin), 
— its  experts  are  "professional  standardizers."  Nothing  so  cruel  as  this  has  been  said 
about  the  Foundation  during  all  its  short  life.  The  only  situation  I  can  recall  which 
approaches  it  was  that  of  a  dear  old  Confederate  colonel,  whom  American  students  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  certain  South  German  town  will  recall  with  affection.  When 
our  Civil  War  ended  he  shook  the  dust  of  America  from  his  feet  and  went  to  live  in 
Germany.  In  twenty  years  he  had  grown  into  a  Bavarian,  happy  and  content,  but  still 
cherishing  in  his  bosom  the  memory  of  the  lost  cause.  In  this  process  he  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  Bavarian  prejudice  against  everything  Prussian.  Only  one  thing  dis- 
turbed his  perfect  peace,  and  this  was  the  custom,  almost  universal  in  South  Germany, 
of  calling  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  "Yankees."  Even  this  he  came  to  accept 
with  resignation,  only  now  and  then  protesting,  "I  fought  fo'  long  years  aginst  the 
Yankees,  and  yet  everybody  calls  me  a  Yankee!" 

From  all  this  stream  of  talk  about  college  standards — sometimes  sincere,  some- 
times narrow,  often  supei'ficial — one  or  two  things  ought  to  be  said  in  the  interest 
of  common  sense,  common  honesty,  and  institutional  responsibility. 

All  institutions  that  assume  to  teach — schools,  colleges,  professional  schools,  uni- 
versities— must  deal  with  intellectual  and  moral  standards.  These  standards  are  some- 
times objective  tests,  like  entrance  conditions,  examinations  for  promotion,  conferring 
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of  degrees,  and  the  like,  but  in  the  larger  sense  the  standards  with  which  teaching 
institutions  deal  are  those  ideals  of  scholarship  and  of  human  conduct  which  look 
toward  the  development  of  right  thinking  and  of  high  character. 

The  setting  up  of  objective  standards  lies  wholly — or  almost  wholly — in  the  hands 
of  school  and  college  faculties.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  schools  and  colleges  with- 
out them.  The  question  is  how  to  establish  and  to  administer  such  objective  standards 
wisely,  sympathetically,  justly.  In  our  country  this  is  no  easy  matter.  Our  schools,  just 
as  our  industrial  and  social  forces,  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  To  be  just  to  the  secondary 
school,  to  be  reasonable  with  the  applicant  for  admission  or  promotion,  to  withstand 
the  all-devouring  thirst  for  numbers  and  yet  not  become  formal  or  artificial,  to  pre- 
serve the  needed  elasticity  and  yet  be  honest  and  sincere,  requires  wisdom  and  good 
judgment.  These  larger  problems  rarely  get  serious  consideration  from  members  of 
the  faculty — they  are  turned  over  generally  to  an  overworked  dean  or  registrar.  Ten 
professors  will  write  a  treatise  about  academic  freedom  in  the  university  where  one 
gives  a  thought  to  the  freedom  of  the  secondary  school. 

Those  standards  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  to  which  we  refer  as  ideals  are  no 
less  inevitably  related  to  the  work  and  to  the  spirit  of  teaching  institutions.  They 
go  far  to  make  the  atmosphere  which  the  college  student  breathes.  And  in  the  main 
that  atmosphere  in  American  colleges  is  wholesome,  sometimes  stimulating,  in  rare 
cases  inspiring. 

The  thing  which  few  trustees,  professors,  or  college  presidents  appraise  at  full  value 
is  the  fact  that  public  opinion  tests  the  ideals  of  a  college  by  the  fairness,  the  honesty, 
the  large-mindedness  with  which  it  sets  up  and  administers  its  objective  standards. 
And  this  is  right.  It  is  hopeless  to  demand  a  higher  appreciation  of  academic  freedom 
in  a  university  faculty  which  either  completely  ignores  the  secondary  school  or  acts 
as  if  it  had  no  rights  which  a  college  is  bound  to  respect.  It  does  not  make  for  a 
higher  conception  of  truth  to  print  one  set  of  entrance  conditions  in  the  catalogue 
and  practise  another.  It  does  not  breed  in  students  a  high  type  of  idealism  to  preach 
about  scholai*ship  and  intellectual  sincerity  and  sacrifice  both  to  numbers  or  to  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  It  does  not  make  for  civic  virtue  to  preach  eloquently  of  univer- 
sity ideals  of  public  service  and  at  the  same  time  to  play  politics  with  the  legislating. 
In  a  word,  the  two  kinds  of  standards — the  objective  ones  which  the  college  sets 
up  for  others  and  the  ideals  it  professes  for  itself — are  directly  related  in  the  public 
mind,  and  they  are  in  fact  related.  The  colleges  are  like  all  the  rest  of  us  —  like  all 
human  organizations — we  all  stand  in  need  not  so  much  of  theoretical  idealism,  with 
which  we  are  well  stocked,  but  we  need  a  clearer  conception  of  the  relation  of  ideals 
to  every-day  standards.  It  is  a  part  of  my  pleasure  and  profit  to  listen  every  year  to 
many  prayers  in  college  chapels.  Some  day  I  hope  to  hear  a  prayer  like  this,  "Give  us 
human  sympathy,  common  honesty,  and  the  courage  to  be  different  from  other  col- 
leges.'" This  may  not  catalogue  all  the  college  needs,  but  its  fulfilment  would  work 
a  much  needed  revolution. 
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Into  our  complex  and  changing  educational  system  there  has  been  thrown  in  recent 
years  a  new  factor,  a  new  kind  of  institution,  dealing  with  education  and  yet  not  a 
teaching  body.  These  have  back  of  them  no  organization  of  students  or  alumni,  no 
constituencies.  They  have  been  created  by  private  wealth,  and  for  many  years  will 
incur  a  certain  measure  of  distrust  for  that  very  reason.  What  their  ultimate  influ- 
ence is  to  be,  no  one  can  yet  say.  Quite  rightly  they  are  objects  of  public  scrutiny 
and  criticism.  Their  usefulness  will  depend  entirely  on  the  large-mindedness  and  the 
sympathetic  judgment  with  which  they  are  conducted.  They  have  possibly  one  vir- 
tue— that  of  detachment.  A  democracy  finds  varied  instruments  to  do  its  work,  and 
these  educational  foundations  are  just  as  truly  the  experiments  of  a  democracy  as  is 
an  endowed  college  or  university.  Like  all  other  such  agencies,  they  must  account  to 
public  opinion.  Any  such  institution  which  conceived  of  its  function  as  the  standardi- 
zation of  education  would  be  guilty  of  folly  too  gross  to  be  humanly  possible.  To  scru- 
tinize, to  study,  to  report  on  educational  conditions  is  as  far  as  any  of  these  founda- 
tions have  sought  to  go.  It  is  just  possible  that  scrutiny  and  study  and  plain  speaking 
may  in  the  long  run  be  of  some  value. 

Meantime  we  must  all  live  together  somehow — secondary  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  schools,  and  educational  foundations.  Doubtless  we  shall  all  get 
shaken  down  together  in  time.  Meanwhile  it  will  make  the  process  better  if  this  mat- 
ter of  standards  can  be  talked  of  without  either  cant  or  self-deception. 

As  for  the  word  "standardizers,"  let  us  drop  it  from  our  educational  discussions. 
Uniformity  sometimes  makes  for  freedom,  sometimes  not.  But  nobody  in  American 
education  is  in  the  standardizing  business,  and  no  educational  trust  is  seeking  to 
control  education  in  the  United  States. 


THE  VERMONT  REPORT 

The  Report  on  Education  in  Vermont,  published  a  year  ago,  contains  the  first  study 
carried  out  thi-u  the  agency  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry.  It  was  the  first 
detailed  and  long-continued  study  that  the  Foundation  had  undertaken  which  aimed 
to  deal  with  the  educational  instrumentalities  of  an  entire  state. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  while  this  study  was  made  under  the  Foundation,  the  per- 
sonnel of  those  engaged  in  the  work  was  drawn  from  various  sources,  in  the  main, 
from  the  teaching  staffs  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  not  to  build  up  with  this  endowment  a 
bureau,  but  to  bring  into  its  sei*vice  temporarily  those  believed  to  be  best  suited  to 
deal  with  a  particular  problem,  leaving  them  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  their 
permanent  stations. 

The  results  aimed  at  in  the  report  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  It  recommended, 
briefly,  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  state  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  the  schools  minister  more  directly  to  the  problems  of  the  communities  in 
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which  they  are  situated,  whether  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country.  To  effect  this,  a  plan 
of  organization  was  recommended  under  which  the  supervision  of  the  pubHc  school 
system  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  small  board,  whose  chief  executive  officer,  a  commis- 
sioner of  education,  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  and  carrying  out 
the  details  of  right  organization  and  right  conduct  of  the  schools.  The  plan  contem- 
plated an  effort  to  develop  along  the  natural  lines  of  each  community  and  town  the 
opportunities  for  education  which  should  be  found  by  the  local  authorities,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  commissioner,  to  be  most  helpful  and  most  promising. 

This  report  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  addressed  to  the  Vermont  Edu- 
cational Commission,  a  body  made  up  of  distinguished  and  able  citizens,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  being  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  This  commission  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  Foundation  for  a  number  of  months,  during  which  it  carried 
on  its  own  enquiries.  In  October,  1914,  it  presented  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont its  own  report.  This  report  accepted  the  general  recommendations  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  first  report  and  provided  for  entering  upon  the  practical  steps  to  carry 
this  reorganization  into  effect.  This  is  arranged  in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  January 
before  the  legislature,  which  is  intended  to  cany  out  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Vermont  Educational  Commission  has  come.  The  bill  represents  the  epitome  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  committee  of  experts  and  the  judgment  of  the  Educational 
Commission  both  upon  their  recommendations  and  the  conditions  as  they  themselves 
were  able  to  ascertain  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  indicated  in  its  preamble,  which  reads:  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  public  educational  system,  and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  and  control ; 
to  offer  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  children  whether  resident  in  cities,  vil- 
lages or  rural  sections;  and  to  equalize  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools."  This  bill 
first  defines  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state  of  Vermont ;  it  then  provides 
for  its  maintenance  and  control  thru  a  State  Board  of  Education.  The  bill  includes  an 
appropriation  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  a  training  school  for  agricultural 
teachers  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  for  a  training  school  for  secondary  school 
teachers  in  Middlebury  College,  both  to  be  expended  under  the  state  board. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  to  the  state  of  Vermont  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state. An  attempt  has  here  been  made  not  to  destroy  or  fetter  local  ambitions  and 
local  tendencies,  but  to  provide  the  means  by  which  they  may  have  sympathetic  assist- 
ance and  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  the  most  free  and  effective  way  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  aspirations.  Above  all,  such  an  organization  will  be  of  advantage  because 
it  takes  education  in  Vermont  out  of  politics,  and  this  action  alone  enormously  in- 
creases the  opportunity  both  for  educational  freedom  and  for  educational  sincerity. 
The  measure  aims  not  only  to  equalize  educational  opportunity,  but  also  to  make  the 
opportunity  for  each  community  larger,  more  vital,  and  more  practical.  No  measure 
which  the  legislature  of  Vermont  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  consider  has  in  it  greater 
possibilities  for  good  than  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
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During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  report  of  the  Foundation  upon  edu- 
cational conditions  in  Vermont  was  submitted  to  the  Vermont  Commission  and  to 
the  people  of  that  state,  it  has  received  criticism  from  many  quarters.  This  is  entirely 
right.  A  study  that  undertakes  to  deal  with  interests  so  varied  and  so  important  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  sharp  scrutiny  and  to  searching  criticism. 

It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that  the  report  has  been  highly  commended  by  those  famil- 
iar with  educational  problems  in  America.  The  general  plan  of  organization,  the  en- 
deavor to  remove  school  interests  from  political  interference,  the  entrusting  of  large 
powers  to  a  commissioner  of  education  and  his  assistants,  the  differentiation  between 
the  high  schools,  and  the  other  details  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system, 
have  in  general  been  accepted  as  sound  by  those  who  know  public  school  problems. 
Even  where  criticism  of  some  of  these  details  was  offered,  no  more  practical  sugges- 
tion has  been  brought  forward  as  a  substitute.  Throughout  Vei-mont  itself  and  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  Vermont  both  the  general  plan  and  the  details  suggested 
for  the  organization  of  the  public  school  system  have  met  general  approval. 

Perhaps  the  one  direction  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Foundation  have 
been  most  sharply  criticized  is  in  the  matter  of  state  subsidies  to  the  three  Vermont 
colleges.  This  also  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  asking,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  college  or  any  college  community  interested  in  a  state  subsidy  should  approve 
of  its  withdrawal.  On  such  an  issue  one  must  not  hope  for  an  unbiased  judgment  from 
those  immediately  interested. 

The  reasons  for  this  recommendation  were  so  thoroughly  set  forth  in  the  report 
that  they  need  not  be  repeated.  It  was  there  shown  how  what  had  begun  in  the  form 
of  modest  state  aid  had  grown  into  a  situation  unfortunate  alike  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  state  and  of  the  colleges.  It  had  led  to  a  form  of  educational  politics  which 
ought  not  to  continue  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  not  easy  by  any  brief  statement  to  convince  those  whose  attention  has  been 
newly  directed  to  this  matter  of  the  dangers  which  lie  in  state  subventions  to  col- 
leges. On  a  priori  grounds  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  state  should  not  assist  by 
a  small  appropriation  a  college  confessedly  doing  useful  work.  The  difficulty  arises,  as 
it  arose  in  Vermont,  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  practical  situation  which  soon 
develops  once  the  state  begins  to  subsidize  colleges  over  which  it  exercises  no  control. 
Inevitably  the  temptation  to  obtain  state  funds  spreads  to  all  colleges.  The  way  to 
get  such  funds  is  to  appeal  to  local  members  of  the  legislature.  It  takes  but  a  few  years 
to  develop  a  situation  in  which  all  the  legislators  of  a  given  section  unite  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  public  support  for  the  college  of  their  section.  There  is  only  one  fur- 
ther step,  and  that  ensues  when  the  colleges  come  to  a  common  agreement  in  which 
their  friends  act  in  concert  and  the  way  for  indefinite  lobbying  and  indefinite  appro- 
priations is  prepared.  This  has  been  the  history  of  every  state  which  has  entered  upon 
such  a  policy.  The  moment  a  state  begins  to  subsidize  on  the  ground  of  philan- 
thropy or  education  charitable  institutions  which  are  not  state  institutions,  a  path  is 
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entered  upon  which  leads  in  its  full  development  to  the  subsidizing  of  every  charitable 
agency  which  can  muster  the  necessary  political  pull, —  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
churches.  The  mixtures  which  occur  under  such  a  regime  of  politics  and  education, 
of  politics  and  philanthropy,  of  politics  and  the  church,  are  the  most  demoralizing 
which  arise  in  a  democracy.  There  is  only  one  sure  and  consistent  way  to  avoid  such 
a  consequence,  and  that  is  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  any  commonwealth  of  the 
policy  of  appropriating  money  only  to  those  charitable  and  educational  agencies  which 
the  state  finds  necessary  to  maintain  for  the  use  of  the  state.  Unless  this  line  is  drawn, 
there  is  no  other  at  which  a  state  can  be  sure  of  stopping. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 

A  MOVEMENT  extremely  interesting  and  promising  has  been  inaugurated  by  a  meeting 
held  in  Baltimore  for  the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  university  professors. 
This  preliminary  meeting  is  to  be  followed  by  a  larger  gathering  on  January  1  and  2, 
1915,  in  New  York,  which  will  probably  provide  for  a  permanent  organization. 

For  some  years  university  teachers  have  realized  that  specialization  in  teaching 
tended  more  and  more  to  bring  them  together  as  specialists,  not  as  university  teachers. 
The  physiologists,  chemists,  and  philologists  meet  in  groups,  but  nowhere  has  there 
been  provided  a  body  under  which  all  university  teachers  shall  come  together,  not 
as  specialists  but  as  univei-sity  teachers,  to  consider  the  problems  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  higher  education.  Such  a  body  ought  to  be  able  to  promote  in  a  helpful  way 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  higher  education  and  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  our  universities;  such,  for  example,  as  the  organization  of  universities 
into  departments,  the  relations  of  research  to  teaching,  the  awarding  of  degrees,  the 
methods  of  appointment  and  promotion,  the  relations  of  faculties  and  trustees,  and 
numerous  other  questions  directly  affecting  the  ideals  and  the  needs  of  university 
teachers  and  affecting  no  less  the  progress  and  development  of  the  universities  them- 
selves. 

Such  a  body  bringing  together  university  teachers  in  all  subjects,  who  meet  not  as 
specialists  but  as  men  engaged  in  teaching,  ought  to  exercise  an  admirable  influence 
in  arousing  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  university  teachers  now  absorbed  in  their 
own  specialties  an  interest  in  university  questions  and  a  greater  readiness  to  study 
such  questions  together.  Too  many  university  teachers  are  content  to  be  absorbed  in 
their  own  fields  of  study  or  research,  and  give  little  time  or  thought  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  university  life  and  university  progress.  Such  a  body  as  this  ought  to  furnish 
the  opportunity  and  the  incentive  toward  such  thinking. 

Such  an  organization  of  university  teachers  ought  to  siccomplish  much  in  the  crea- 
tion of  what  one  might  call  professional  consciousness.  It  will  help  toward  a  more 
definite  appreciation  on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
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of  what  it  means  to  be  a  university  teacher.  The  association  may  well  hope  in  time  to 
grow  into  an  influence  comparable  in  the  case  of  university  teachers  to  that  exercised 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  for  lawyers  or  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  physicians.  These  associations  have  done  much  not  only  to  raise  the  character  of 
those  who  enter  the  profession  of  law  or  who  go  into  medicine,  and  to  improve  profes- 
sional thinking,  but  they  have  also  done  much  to  create  a  professional  consciousness. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  little  of  professional  solidarity  amongst  university  teachers. 
The  term  professor  has  had  with  us  a  very  indefinite  meaning.  It  has  been  applied 
unthinkingly  to  secondary  school  teachers,  college  teachers,  university  teachers,  and  to 
many  whose  connection  with  teaching  is  most  remote.  In  this  uncertainty  lie  certain 
difficulties  which  the  association  will  meet,  for  in  the  public  mind  there  is  as  yet  no 
very  clear  differentiation  between  the  university  professor  and  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  just  as  many  of  our  universities  are  such  in  name  only. 

How  far  organization  can  further  professional  consciousness  or  professional  soli- 
darity is  not  yet  clear.  Many  other  factors  enter,  such  as  the  relations  of  the  profes- 
sion to  the  state,  the  long  development  of  the  social  attitude  in  the  body  politic. 
Thus  lawyers  and  physicians  have  strong  professional  consciousness.  It  means  to  the 
members  of  these  professions  and  to  the  public  a  fairly  definite  thing  to  be  either  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician.  But  while  both  are  quasi-public  professions  having  well-defined 
relations  to  the  state,  their  forms  of  organization  are  quite  different. 

The  lawyers  have  what  might  be  called  a  loose  and  flexible  organization.  There 
are  state  bar  associations  which  combine  in  an  annual  meeting  of  the  national  bar  as- 
sociation, but  the  relation  between  these  groups  is  rather  indefinite.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  machinery  by  which  the  united  influence  of  the  whole  profession  can  be  brought 
to  bear  either  upon  a  public  question  or  to  stimulate  political  action.  The  medical  pro- 
fession, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  closely  organized  body  under  a  program  described 
as  "A  uniform  plan  of  organization  for  state  and  county,  making  the  county  society 
the  unit  of  organization  and  federating  all  state  organizations  into  the  national  asso- 
ciation in  harmonious  cooperation.^'  County  membership  carries  with  it  membership 
in  the  state  society,  but  only  delegates  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  state  societies  in 
turn  elect  members  to  the  national  House  of  Delegates,  the  voting  strength  of  which 
is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  House  of  Delegates  thus  represents  the  dele- 
gated powers  of  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Since  the  asso- 
ciation includes  more  than  half  of  all  the  practising  physicians  in  the  country,  it 
requires  but  a  glance  to  see  how  powerful  this  organization  may  become  and  what  a 
clear  line  of  influence  reaches  from  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  most  remote  county 
society. 

The  plans  of  the  Association  of  University  Professors  have  not  yet  been  worked  out 
to  the  point  of  detailed  organization.  Doubtless  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge 
have  in  mind  a  somewhat  loose  organization  like  that  of  the  lawyers  rather  than  a 
highly  detailed  organization  like  that  of  the  physicians.  So  far  as  the  plan  has  as  yet 
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developed,  it  contemplates  nothing  further  than  the  formation  of  a  body  representa- 
tive of  university  teachers,  a  body  in  which  questions  affecting  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  interests  of  teachers,  the  relations  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  similar 
questions,  may  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  university  teachers,  and  which  may 
present  to  university  bodies  and  to  the  public  a  statement  of  such  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  profession  itself.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  universities  and  col- 
leges, whether  as  trustees,  presidents,  or  teachers,  will  welcome  this  movement  heai'tily. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  desire  to  classify  seems  to  be  universal.  In  education,  in  politics,  in  society,  men 
reach  out  for  some  form  of  classification  that  shall  be  definite  and  specific,  so  that 
every  cause  may  have  its  right  label,  every  party  its  true  name,  and  every  institution 
be  included  in  its  proper  class. 

Institutions  as  they  develop  become  more  complex,  and  hence  more  difficult  to 
divide  into  classes.  These  difficulties  increase  as  one  seeks  to  take  into  account  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  classify 
colleges.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  separate  colleges  into  groups  according 
to  some  simple  condition,  for  example,  those  having  more  than  five  hundred  students, 
or  more  than  a  million  dollars  endowment,  or  those  teaching  Hebrew;  but  such  group- 
ings would  have  no  significance.  The  moment  one  takes  into  account  intellectual 
qualities  and  educational  facilities,  the  groups  fade  into  one  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations  so  as  to  wipe  out  the  lines  of  demarcation. 

The  classification  of  medical  schools  does  not  present  quite  the  same  difficulties. 
There  are  certain  criteria  that  may  be  applied  to  them,  or,  indeed,  to  technical  and 
professional  schools  of  any  sort,  which  are  more  definite  and  easier  to  appraise  than 
in  the  case  of  colleges.  Medicine  is  an  applied  science  and  an  art  besides.  To  know  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  candidate  must  study  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  and 
other  fundamental  sciences. 

Before  one  can  offer  any  new  suggestions,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  review  of 
the  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
for  the  Council  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  just  this  eflTort  at  classification. 
Moreover,  it  has  achieved  notable  results  in  the  elevation  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  in  weeding  out  unfit  medical 
schools,  encouraging  full-time  professors  in  the  laboratory  branches,  in  demanding 
bedside  clinical  teaching,  and  in  insisting  upon  adequate  laboratory  and  hospital 
facilities. 

The  Council  has  been  able  to  do  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  intelligent  work  of  its 
president  and  members,  but  also  because  it  represented  the  medical  profession  in  Amer- 
ica. Over  half  the  practitioners  of  the  country  are  members  of  the  local  medical  soci- 
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eties.  These  choose  delegates  to  the  state  societies,  and  the  latter  in  turn  choose  the 
national  House  of  Delegates,  a  body  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
Council  on  Medical  Education  is  a  committee  of  this  body,  and  its  action  has  thus 
the  weight  of  the  entire  medical  profession.  Universities,  colleges,  and  state  boards  have 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Council  as  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  America. 

Under  these  conditions  the  reorganization  of  medical  teaching  has  advanced  very 
rapidly,  and  the  classifications  of  the  Council  have  now  become  sufficiently  differen- 
tiated to  make  some  examination  of  the  present  situation  desirable  to  all  interested 
in  medicine  and  in  medical  education. 

As  a  layman  in  medicine  I  venture  to  make  such  a  review  because  the  Council  is 
prim£u*ily  a  council  on  education,  not  on  medicine.  It  is  in  effect  a  national  agency 
in  education,  and  its  work  touches  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  univer- 
sity, no  less  directly  than  the  medical  school.  It  has  dealt  quite  as  much  with  the  edu- 
cation which  precedes  the  medical  school  as  with  that  given  in  it.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  legislate  on  medical  education  without  becoming  immediately  involved  in 
the  entire  educational  problem.  Education  is,  in  fact,  one  thing,  not  detached  frag- 
ments. 

The  legislation  of  the  Council  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  a  very  natural  tend- 
ency to  conceive  of  its  work  from  the  standpoint  of  medical  practice  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  education.  It  has  lacked  to  a  certain  degree  close  touch  with  the 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Two  very  important  decisions  which  directly  affect  secondary  and  college  educa- 
tion seem  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  this  situation. 

The  Council  has  imposed  as  a  condition  of  the  recognition  of  medical  schools  as 
acceptable  an  entrance  requirement  of  one  year  of  college  work,  this  year  to  include 
the  study  of  three  sciences  and  a  modem  language.  Not  only  has  the  Council  adopted 
this  requirement  as  a  teaching  measure,  but  it  has  enforced  it  throughout  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  school  and  college  system  to  meet  it. 
Finally,  it  has  consented  to  recognize  pre-medical  schools  set  up  in  the  medical  school 
itself  to  teach  the  three  sciences  and  a  modern  language — it  can  all  be  done  easily 
in  one  large  room :  chemistry  in  one  comer,  physics  in  another,  biology  in  a  third, 
and  German  in  the  fourth. 

Let  us  examine  these  requirements  (for  when  backed  by  the  weight  of  the  medical 
profession  they  become  requii*ements,  and  both  universities  and  state  boards  bow  to 
them),  and  let  us  examine  them  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teaching,  for  this  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to  be  approached. 

With  the  purposes  that  the  Council  has  in  view  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the 
practice  and  the  teaching  of  medicine  must  be  in  accord.  These  purposes  are,  first,  that 
the  candidate  for  medicine  shall  be  an  educated  man,  his  mind  trained  to  think,  his 
thinking  having  some  real  roots  in  a  knowledge  of  books  and  of  men;  secondly,  that 
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when  he  enters  the  medical  school  and  takes  up  the  professional  study  of  medicine,  he 
shall  have  grasped  the  elementary  concepts  of  the  sciences  upon  which  medicine  rests. 
He  will  not  be  a  chemist,  or  a  biologist,  or  a  physicist;  but  he  will  have  in  mind  the 
fundamentals  of  these  sciences  and  their  terminology,  and  this  will  mean  a  real  sav- 
ing of  time.  Of  these  two  purposes  the  first  is  by  far  the  more  important.  No  other 
requirement  that  can  be  made  for  professional  students  compares  in  importance  with 
the  single  condition  that  they  shall  be  educated  men  in  a  real  sense. 

Does  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  college  spent  in  studying  three  sciences  and 
one  modem  language  make  for  such  education? 

I  do  not  think  so.  That  a  boy  may  in  one  year  gain  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  ele- 
ments of  three  sciences  may  be  assumed;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  teach- 
ing, to  begin  three  sciences  in  one  year  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  a  cramming  process,  not 
education.  A  youth  is  better  off  to  have  more  education  and  less  cramming.  He  will 
grow  into  a  better  educated  man  and  a  higher  type  of  physician  if  he  begins  his  col- 
lege year  with  a  single  science  (let  us  say,  chemistry)  and  devotes  more  time  to  general 
studies.  In  short,  it  is  quite  evident  that  what  the  Council  has  in  mind — education 
and  elementary  scientific  training — is  a  program  which  cannot,  from  the  standpoint 
of  teaching,  be  carried  out  seriously  and  fruitfully  in  less  than  two  years.  The  present 
requirement  can  be  regarded  at  best  as  but  a  step  toward  that  goal. 

Further,  no  requirement  for  admission  to  a  given  medical  school  can  be  made  with- 
out reference  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  region  thereabout.  The  concep- 
tion from  which  we  start  is  that  the  medical  school  is  a  professional  school,  that  the 
youth  enters  it  with  a  mind  already  trained  to  think,  and  with  certain  fundamental 
scientific  knowledge.  Only  under  this  conception  will  our  schools  ever  become  intelli- 
gently related  to  one  another,  and  only  under  this  conception  can  the  medical  school 
realize  its  mission  as  a  professional  training  school  resting  securely  upon  the  general 
educational  system.  In  the  southern  states  the  medical  schools  had  not  got  on  a  four- 
year  high  school  basis  when  they  were  faced  with  this  new  requirement.  The  four-year 
high  school  is  just  getting  established  in  most  southern  states.  Even  in  cities  like 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans  the  public  high  school  has  not  yet  graduated  its  first 
four-year  class.  To  enforce  honestly  a  four-year  high, school  requirement  would  call 
for  great  firmness  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  medical  schools;  but  to  require 
on  top  of  this  a  year  of  college  including  the  sciences  and  a  modem  language  is  to 
inaugurate  anew  a  regime  of  compromises  and  makeshifts,  and  to  substitute  an 
imitation  of  education  for  the  genuine  thing.  Finally,  this  action  will  be  a  source  of 
discouragement  to  the  development  of  good  high  schools. 

Augusta,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Mobile,  Memphis,  and  Louisville  went  on  this  basis 
in  September.  The  Augusta  school,  realizing  that  it  would  be  closed  by  a  compliance 
with  the  conditions,  got  a  dispensation  from  the  Council  and  was  able  to  admit  eleven 
to  its  entering  class,  none  of  whom  met  the  conditions.  Atlanta,  with  a  similar  dis- 
pensation, admitted  thirty-one,  none  of  whom  met  the  requirements;  Memphis, eleven. 
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four  of  whom  met  the  requirements;  Vanderbilt,  thirty-one,  of  whom  not  more  than 
six  could  be  considered  as  meeting  the  conditions;  Louisville,  eleven,  of  whom  two 
met  the  conditions;  and  Mobile,  nine,  of  whom  eight  met  the  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tulane  and  Texas,  which  have  now  been  for  four  years  on  this 
basis,  were  able  to  show,  in  a  way,  a  successful  enforcement  of  the  requirement.  Of 
the  sixty-four  freshmen  at  Tulane,  two-thirds  offered  the  required  pre-medical  sub- 
jects, mostly  covered  in  a  single  year;  nearly  all  were  high  school  graduates,  but  there 
was  usually  no  record  of  the  years  they  had  spent  in  high  school.  Often,  however,  the 
pre-medical  work  had  been  done  in  inferior  institutions,  or  was  a  patchwork  made  up 
from  summer  session,  dental,  pharmacy,  or  veterinary  courses,  or  from  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  technical  institutions.  Even  at  the  University  of  Texas 
school,  where  more  than  half  of  the  fifty-five  freshmen  had  two  or  more  years  of  work 
in  good  colleges,  less  than  half  offered  all  of  the  pre-medical  subjects  and  less  than 
half  had  spent  four  years  in  high  school. 

In  a  word,  compliance  with  the  requirement  has  been  reached  generally  thru  condi- 
tions entirely  artificial  and  unfavorable  to  the  orderly  and  thorough  development  of 
the  candidate's  education.  Thru  various  adaptations  of  this  sort  the  medical  candidate 
learns  after  a  few  years  to  present  himself  with  a  nominal  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions, obtained  partly  in  one  school  and  partly  in  another,  and  capped  by  a  feverish 
struggle  with  the  three  sciences  and  a  modern  language. 

Are  these  candidates  educated  men  ?  Is  the  attainment  which  they  represent  equal  to 
that  offered  by  a  well-conducted  four-year  high  school  with  good  physical  and  chem- 
ical laboratories.?  I  do  not  believe  so.  And  the  testimony  I  get  from  the  teachei-s 
in  these  medical  schools  goes  to  show  that  the  quality  of  candidate  is  not  materially 
improved  over  that  of  the  high  school  graduate  they  were  teaching  before.  Meantime, 
a  blow  is  struck  at  the  public  high  school.  County  authorities  argue  that  if  medical 
candidates  have  to  go  to  college  to  get  their  physics  and  chemistry,  there  is  no  need 
of  providing  high  schools  to  teach  these  subjects.  It  would,  I  believe,  have  been  wiser 
to  go  a  little  more  slowly  in  the  south,  to  get  honestly  ou  a  high  school  basis  first,  and 
to  live  there  a  few  years  until  the  two  years  of  college  could  be  fairly  required.  Some 
adjustment  of  this  situation  ought  still,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  made  in  the  interest 
both  of  education  and  of  medical  training.  No  program  will  be  real  which  does  not 
rest  on  sincere  and  reasonable  requirements.  The  progress  made  in  raising  standards, 
tho  attractive  on  paper,  will  be  likely  to  prove  in  part  illusory. 

For  the  setting  up  of  pre-medical  schools  apart  from  the  colleges  and  universities, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  at  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  the  Council  is  not  primarily 
responsible;  but  it  ought  vigorously  to  discourage  them.  No  educational  justification 
for  them  exists.  The  very  purpose  of  the  new  requirement  was  to  make  the  medical 
school  a  professional  school  and  to  require  the  candidate  to  get  these  preliminary  sub- 
jects before  entering  it.  And  now  the  medical  school  is  teaching  physics  and  German ! 
To  be  consistent,  it  should  take  one  other  step  and  conduct  a  secondary  school  as  well. 
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The  machinery  would  then  be  complete  for  getting  a  student  into  the  medical  school 
with  the  minimum  of  education  and  the  maximum  of  speed. 

The  purpose  of  these  parasites  is,  of  course,  plain.  Their  object  is  to  get  students. 
One  finds  it  more  difficult  to  excuse  this  proceeding  in  a  university.  Thus,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  offers  in  its  own  laboratories  at  Knoxville  the  facilities  for  pre- 
medical  education  under  normal  conditions.  That  it  should  set  up  outside  its  walls 
in  its  medical  school  at  Memphis  a  second  school  for  giving  the  pre-medical  sciences 
plus  German  seems  hard  to  justify.  The  reasons  appear  political  rather  than  educa- 
tional. 

A  new  argument  has  been  put  forward  to  justify  these  extra-mural  schools.  It  is 
seriously  argued  that  the  student  needs  to  study  not  merely  chemistry  but  medical 
chemistry,  which  he  gets  only  when  the  chemistry  is  taught  in  a  medical  school.  Doubt- 
less the  physics,  the  biology,  and  the  German  are  also  medical.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  hoUowness  of  this  claim.  In  teaching  elementary  chemistry 
there  is  no  difference  between  medical  chemistry  and  any  other  chemistry.  Any  teacher 
may  introduce  illustrations  from  the  chemical  reactions  that  go  on  in  the  human  body. 

The  crux  of  the  situation  is  this:  The  medical  school  is  a  professional  school.  For 
the  underlying  preliminary  education  it  must  depend  on  the  general  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country, — the  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  If  this  pre- 
medical  education  is  deficient,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  having  the  medical 
schools  take  over  the  work  of  general  education,  but  in  demanding  that  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  do  their  work  well  and  send  up  to  the  medical  school  well-prepared 
men.  Any  medical  school  which  has  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  send  back  to  the 
college  the  applicant  who  cannot  write  correct  English,  who  cannot  solve  simple  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic,  who  having  studied  chemistry  does  not  know  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical concepts,  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  pre-medical  education  than  all  the  pre- 
medical  departments  the  medical  schools  can  set  up.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
this.  The  way  to  secure  well-educated  and  soundly  trained  candidates  for  the  medical 
school  is  to  stir  up  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  to  do  their  work  thoroughly, 
not  to  take  this  work  off  their  shoulders. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  actual  classification  of  medical  schools  as  carried  out  by  the 
Council. 

To  classify  medical  colleges,  certain  criteria  must  be  assumed.  The  Council  grades 
medical  schools  upon  a  scale  of  1000,  using  ten  criteria,  each  having  a  weight  of  100. 

The  criteria  which  the  Council  has  chosen  are  the  following: 

1.  Showing  of  graduates  before  state  boards  and  other  evidences  of  the  train- 
ing received. 

2.  Enforcement  of  a  satisfactory  preliminary  educational  requirement,  grant- 
ing of  advanced  standing,  and  the  character  of  records. 

3.  Character  of  curriculum,  grading  of  course,  length  of  session,  time  allowed 
for  matriculation  and  supervision. 
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4.  Medical  school  buildings;  light,  heat,  ventilation,  cleanliness. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  and  instiiiction. 

6.  Dispensary  facilities  and  instruction. 

7.  Hospital  facilities  and  instruction,  maternity  work,  autopsies,  specialties. 

8.  Faculty,  number  and  quality  of  trained  teachers,  fiiU-time  instructors, 
and  assistants,  especially  of  the  laboratory  branches,  organization,  and  extent  of 
research  work. 

9.  Extent  to  which  the  school  is  conducted  for  properly  teaching  the  science 
of  medicine  rather  than  for  the  profit  of  the  faculty  directly  or  indirectly. 

10.  Possession  and  use  made  of  libraries,  museums,  charts,  stereopticons,  etc. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  definite  objective  criteria  in  estimating  a  medical  school, 
these  tests  must  have  two  qualities: 

1.  They  must  constitute  true  tests  of  the  merits  of  the  school. 

2.  They  must  be  capable  of  practical  application  in  the  hands  of  competent 
judges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  ten  criteria  leave  much  to  be  desired  both  in  respect  to 
significance  and  practicability.  Nor  can  they  be  considered  comparable  one  with 
another  in  importance. 

The  showing  of  graduates  before  state  boards,  for  example,  is  a  test  easily  and  defi- 
nitely applied,  but  it  is  one  that  will  vary  with  each  state,  and  with  the  character  and 
strictness  of  the  examinations.  Nor  can  it  be  compared  in  importance  with  good  labora- 
tories and  good  hospital  facilities.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  some  states  a  candidate  could, 
by  a  good  use  of  cram-books  provided  by  a  diligent  faculty,  pass  with  flying  colors 
thru  the  state  board  examinations,  altho  he  would  be  helpless  in  the  presence  of  a 
patient. 

A  very  interesting  proposition  was  once  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  by  a 
young  college  man  out  of  a  job,  who  offered  for  a  certain  money  consideration  to  pass 
with  credit  the  state  board  examination  in  a  given  state  without  ever  attending  a 
clinic  or  knowing  anything  about  medical  practice.  The  proposition  was  not  accepted, 
but  it  had  interesting  possibilities. 

Criterion  2,  as  adopted  by  the  Council,  is  definite,  fundamental,  and  capable  of 
practical  application.  It  says  in  effect  that  one  test  of  a  medical  school  is  the  quali- 
fications of  the  candidates  it  accepts.  The  practical  proof  of  this  is  a  reasonable  en- 
trance requirement,  honestly  and  sincerely  enforced.  To  ascertain  the  validity  of  this 
test,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  an  inspection  of  these  entrance  require- 
ments and  their  enforcement  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  colleges 
and  high  schools. 

Similar  difficulties  are  evident  in  other  criteria,  such,  for  example,  as  number  9, 
which  undertakes  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  commercial  spirit  in  the  medical 
school.  Such  a  criterion  is  in  the  first  place  incapable  of  practical  application.  To 
mark  a  school  fifty  per  cent  commercial  and  then  average  this  up  with  other  higher 
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percentages  would  seem  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Such  a  school  has  no  place 
among  good  schools  at  all.  Criterion  10  relating  to  the  use  of  libraries  is  somewhat 
indefinite.  This  has  its  use  in  stimulating  the  acquirement  of  a  good  working  library, 
altho  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  library  acquired  under  such  pressure  would  be  used. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  possession  of  a  library  a  mark  of  good  stand- 
ing rather  than  to  make  its  presence  count  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  possession  of 
a  competent  faculty. 

In  general  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  these  criteria  are  too  many,  are  not  compara- 
ble one  with  another,  and  are  not  in  all  cases  capable  of  practical  application. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  application  of  such  objective  tests  as  these  would  re- 
quire a  staff  of  several  experts.  This  would  doubtless  be  true  of  any  tests  which  could 
be  devised.  Thus  the  man  who  passes  on  entrance  requirements  ought  to  be  an  expert 
in  education.  He  should  know  colleges  and  schools  as  only  a  teacher  can  know  them. 
But  such  a  man  is  quite  unlikely  to  be  qualified  to  pass  on  the  pathological  labora- 
tory. Similarly  the  expert  who  can  pass  upon  the  laboratory  might  be  quite  unable 
to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  clinical  teaching. 

In  applying  these  criteria  to  the  grading  of  medical  schools  it  is  not  possible  to 
leave  out  of  account  one  difficulty  inseparable  from  the  very  organization  of  the  Coun- 
cil. This  lies  in  the  situation  which  arises  when  a  body  of  men  undertake  to  grade  them- 
selves. Not  only  are  all  the  members  of  the  Council  connected  with  one  medical  school 
or  another,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  also  representa- 
tives of  medical  schools.  Men  would  be  more  than  human  if  under  such  conditions 
they  could  entirely  separate  their  duties  as  judges  from  their  loyalty  as  members  of 
various  faculties.  I  have  seldom  met  a  teacher  in  a  college,  or  a  medical  school,  or  a 
university  who  did  not  convince  himself  that  his  school  had  that  about  it  which  made 
it  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  any  other.  The  teacher  in  the  weakest  medical  school 
somehow  persuades  himself  that  the  students  are  better  off  in  his  school  than  else- 
where. This  quality  in  human  nature  is  admirable,  but  it  goes  far  to  disqualify  its 
possessor  as  an  impartial  judge  of  his  own  medical  school.  The  reflection  of  this  uni- 
versal human  quality  may  be  observed  in  the  existing  classifications. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  results  of  the  classification  of  the  Council. 

When  it  began  its  work  there  were  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools ;  to-day  there 
are  approximately  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  this  result  speaks  volumes  for  the  work 
of  the  Council,  whether  one  agrees  with  all  its  decisions  or  not.  No  better  service  than 
this  has  been  done  by  any  group  of  men  laboring  for  the  cause  of  education. 

The  third  classification,  revised  to  June  21, 1914,  divides  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
medical  schools  then  existing  in  the  United  States  into  four  classes.  According  to  this 
grouping  there  are  twenty-nine  first-class  schools,  thirty-eight  second-class,  twenty- 
two  third-class,  and  twenty  fourth-class  schools.  One  acquainted  with  these  schools  has 
only  to  examine  these  classes,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  these  groups,  in  order  to  per- 
ceive that  this  classification  has  now  become  almost  meaningless.  For  example,  the  first 
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class,  or  group,  includes  not  only  the  strong  medical  schools  with  large  endowment, 
complete  clinical  facilities,  and  research  departments,  like  those  of  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Washington  University,  and  others,  but  it  takes  in  also 
institutions  like  Vanderbilt,  Tulane,  and  Texas,  whose  standards  and  facilities  are  of 
an  entirely  different  order.  To  place  these  latter  schools  in  the  same  class  with  the 
strongest  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  schools  of  the  world,  is  good- 
natured  prophecy,  not  educational  justice. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Class  "A  Plus"  has  been  stretched  to  include  schools  of  the  type 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Omaha  and  the  Starling-Ohio  School  at  Columbus, 
since  known  as  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  To  grbup  these 
schools  in  the  same  class  as  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Washington  University 
is  to  wipe  out  real  distinctions. 

The  second  class  of  schools,  those  grouped  under  class  "A,"  show  similar  discrep- 
ancies. It  would  be  difficult  to  defend  upon  educational  or  medical  grounds  the  wide 
variety  of  schools  included  under  this  group.  Some  of  them  are  promising  efforts  under 
university  direction,  reaching  toward  good  ideals  and  sound  support.  A  considerable 
proportion  are  schools  whose  university  connection  is  nominal,  and  which  live  entirely 
upon  the  fees  of  students.  To  raise  the  standard  of  the  entrance  requirements,  as  the 
Council  has  done,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  medical  school  to  live  from  fees  and  do 
sincere  medical  teaching.  One  cannot  go  thru  this  list  without  realizing  that  however 
honestly  and  carefully  it  has  been  made,  it  contains  an  incongruous  assortment  of 
institutions  that  have  no  particular  reason  for  being  grouped  into  a  class  by  them- 
selves. One  recognizes  further  that  between  the  poorest  third  of  the  first  class  and  the 
best  third  of  the  second  class  there  is  no  appreciable  difference.  Finally,  it  is  clear 
that  a  strong  current  exists  which  will  ultimately  tend  to  carry  all  these  schools  into 
the  class  « A  Plus."  ^ 

The  succeeding  classes  (B  and  C)  show  similar  incongruities.  The  schools  differ  from 
one  another  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  their  differentiation  into  distinct  classes 
rests  upon  distinctions  which  become  every  day  more  insecure.  It  shocks  our  sense  of 
proportion  to  have  Johns  Hopkins  classified  with  the  Starling-Ohio,  since  become  the 
colleague  of  a  second  school  — a  school  of  sectarian  medicine — taken  over  by  the  same 
university.  To  class  together  such  widely  separated  schools  is  likely  to  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  Some  more  permanent  means  of  classification  must  be  found,  if  classifica- 
tion is  to  endure. 

Can  medical  schools,  any  more  than  colleges,  be  classified  into  sharply  divided 
classes  ?  This  question  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  in  my  judgment  no  one  is  so  well  prepared  to  carry  out 
such  a  work  as  a  body  which  represents  the  medical  profession.  Reform  in  medical 
teaching,  like  all  reform  that  is  genuine,  will  come  from  within,  not  from  without. 

*  By  action  taken  February  17, 1916,  Class  A  and  Class  A  Plus  were  merged,  so  that  both  groups  are  now  of  the  first 
class. 
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No  other  gi*oup  of  men,  in  my  judgment,  could  hope  to  do  what  the  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Education  has  accomplished.  I  believe,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  Council  has 
suffered  in  its  work  by  a  lack  of  touch  with  the  educational  conditions  with  which  it 
has  been  dealing,  and  by  the  relations  of  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  the  schools.  It  can,  I  am  sure,  improve  its  future  legislation  by  availing 
itself  of  a  closer  knowledge  of  schools  and  colleges;  but  I  question  whether  any  group 
of  men,  however  qualified,  can  make  a  hard-and-fast  classification  of  medical  schools 
which  would  not  be  open  to  serious  criticism.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  classi- 
fying schools  into  four  or  five  groups  upon  such  criteria  as  the  Council  has  assumed 
seems  to  me  practically  insoluble.  It  has  served  its  day,  and  some  looser  form  of 
grouping  seems  now  desirable. 

In  order  to  make  an  improvement  in  the  present  classification,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  criteria  adopted  for  estimating  a  medicaLschool.  There  are  certain  things  about 
a  medical  school  that  are  fundamental,  and  yet  definite  and  specific,  and  that  may 
fairly  be  appraised  by  those  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience  and 
who  take  the  necessary  time.  The  feasibility  of  any  finiitful  classification  rests  abso- 
lutely upon  having  criteria  that  shall  be  at  once  significant  and  capable  of  application. 
These  are  few  in  number.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  embraced  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  first  test  of  any  school,  whether  it  be  a  school  for  general  education  or  for 
a  profession,  is  the  quality  of  material  that  it  accepts;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  state  of  preparation  at  which  it  admits  its  students. 

An  entrance  requirement  reasonable  and  fair  to  the  school  system,  and  honestly 
enforced,  is  one  definite  criterion  for  the  judgment  of  any  teaching  institution.  This 
criterion,  however,  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  administered  by  men  familiar  with  the 
school  systems  and  the  colleges. 

2.  It  is  not  enough  to  receive  into  a  medical  school  well-prepared  candidates.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  students  received  at  the  high  school  level  develop  into  better 
practitioners  of  medicine  than  those  who  enter  with  a  more  advanced  education,  but 
who  have  been  taught  by  teachers  who  are  either  incompetent  or  who  have  given  only 
the  fag-ends  of  their  time  from  practice.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of  the  teaching, 
the  ability  and  devotion  of  the  faculty,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
fitness  of  a  school  of  medicine  for  training  physicians. 

Furthennore,  let  us  not  forget  in  our  zeal  for  research  that  the  principal  function 
of  the  medical  school  is  the  training  of  medical  practitioners.  To  sacrifice  their  inter- 
ests to  the  preparation  of  a  few  men  for  research  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Both  ends 
can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  wise  discretion. 

These  practitioners  of  the  future  enter  the  medical  school  as  youths  of  twenty  to 
twenty-three.  Their  value  to  the  body  politic  as  physicians  will  depend  as  much  on 
the  character  of  their  teachers  as  on  their  skill.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  success- 
ful physician,  as  he  looks  back  toward  the  reasons  for  his  success,  will  recall  one  or  two 
of  his  medical  teachers  who  helped  him  into  the  right  path  fully  as  much  by  their 
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human  and  moral  qualities  as  by  their  professional  skill.  The  value  of  a  physician 
to  any  community  is  just  about  equal  to  his  medical  skill  multiplied  into  his  moral 
character.  Therefore  above  buildings,  above  state  examinations,  above  even  labora- 
tories and  hospitals,  I  would  place  the  character  and  the  ability  of  the  faculty,  includ- 
ing the  clinical  professors,  for  they  furnish  the  ideals  of  the  young  practitioner.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  teachers  that  determines  whether  the  medical  student  fits  himself 
for  the  business  of  medicine  or  the  profession  of  medicine. 

For  another  reason  it  seems  to  me  desirable  at  this  time  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
matter  of  teaching.  The  student  loses  time  both  in  high  school  and  college  by  reason 
of  lack  of  teaching  skill  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  but  there  is  no  other  teaching 
institution  where  the  art  of  teaching  is  so  little  considered  as  in  the  medical  school. 
A  man  is  chosen  because  he  is  a  good  pathologist,  a  skilful  anatomist,  or  a  well-known 
surgeon,  but  the  question  whether  he  can  teach  is  seldom  raised,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  medical  school  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  or  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  ineffective  teachers.  The  good  teacher  comes  by  accident.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  greater  chance  to  save  time  for  the  medical  student  than  by  improving  the  teach- 
ing in  the  medical  school  itself. 

These  two  criteria — the  basis  of  selection  of  the  student  body  and  the  basis  of 
selection  of  the  teaching  body — to  my  thinking  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 

It  is  true  that  this  last  estimate  involves  a  wide  exercise  of  personal  judgment.  To 
determine  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Never- 
theless, the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  school  that  cannot  be 
escaped.  Some  judgment  of  it  must  be  attempted,  if  any  estimate  of  the  school  is  to 
be  made. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  far  sounder  educationally  to  place  large  weight  upon  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  rather  than  upon  a  specified  curriculum.  After  all,  we  do  not 
wish  to  make  these  medical  schools  absolutely  alike.  A  certain  elasticity  of  institu- 
tional development  should  be  left.  Courses  of  study  will  under  any  circumstances  fol- 
low a  general  plan.  Too  sharp  insistence  upon  the  details  of  the  courses  would  seem 
to  make  against  that  educational  freedom  which  is  so  desirable. 

Besides  these  two  criteria  whose  determination  involves  the  evaluation  of  certain 
educational  and  moral  qualities  I  would  add  three  others  which  are  definite,  precise, 
and  which  admit  of  accurate  application. 

3.  The  completeness  and  availability  of  the  scientific  laboratories  in  chemistry, 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  associated  sciences  form  a  definite  and  practical 
criterion  for  estimating  the  value  of  a  medical  school. 

4.  Similarly,  the  character  of  the  clinical  facilities,  including  both  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary and  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  offers  a  concrete  and  a  usable  test  of  the 
character  of  the  school. 

5.  These  four  qualities  of  a  good  school — soundly  administered  entrance  require- 
ments, an  able  and  devoted  faculty,  complete  scientific  laboratories,  modern  clinical 
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facilities  both  in  the  hospital  and  the  dispensary — can  be  obtained  only  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Below  a  certain  minimum  of  expense  it  cannot  be  honestly  done. 
A  school  that  pretends  to  do  these  things  with  a  wholly  inadequate  income  stands  self- 
revealed.  To  provide  them  from  the  fees  of  students,  under  the  conditions  now  accepted 
by  medical  schools,  is  impossible.  In  other  words,  a  concise,  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  a  medical  school  throws  a  great  light  upon  the  relation 
of  its  professions  to  its  performance.  It  affords  the  most  practical  means  of  showing 
how  far  performance  keeps  pace  with  promise.  A  prospective  medical  student  who 
knew  how  much  money  was  spent  upon  the  departments  of  pathology,  internal  medi- 
cine, or  obstetrics,  would  get  a  better  insight  as  to  whether  the  medical  school  could 
carry  out  the  promises  of  its  catalogue  than  he  could  get  from  any  other  source. 
If  he  knew  that  the  department  of  pathology  was  ran  on  $1800  a  year, — including 
the  salary  of  the  professor, — he  would  know  more  about  what  sort  of  education  he 
was  likely  to  receive  than  could  be  gleaned  from  whole  pages  in  the  catalogues. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  one  thing  in  which  the  medical  schools,  and  particularly 
those  which  are  on  the  border-line,  are  more  sensitive  than  over  an  invitation  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  their  finances.  The  request  to  furnish  this  generally  brings  forth  an  elo- 
quent oration  on  the  thesis  that  the  work  of  a  medical  school  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  money  put  into  it,  that  no  one  can  reckon  in  dollars  the  devotion  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  the  country,  and  that  to  place  their  service  on  a  commercial  basis 
is  an  insult  to  the  profession.  No  one  would  depreciate  for  a  moment  the  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  that  American  physicians  and  surgeons  have  put  into  medical  schools. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject,  however,  will  fail  to  recognize  that 
their  presence  on  a  medical  faculty  is  in  many  cases  a  matter  of  business  as  well  as  of 
devotion.  Any  man  who  knows  what  the  transformation  of  our  medical  schools  means 
understands  that  the  modem  medical  school  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  sufficed  for  the  medical  school  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  time 
is  here  when  the  clinical  professor  must  give  not  a  mere  fraction  of  his  time  to  the 
medical  school  and  the  hospital,  but  this  must  constitute  his  primary  work,  to  which 
his  practice  is  secondary.  Under  these  circumstances  the  medical  school  that  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  modem  education  with  a  totally  inadequate  income  is  offering  to  the 
student  something  that  it  cannot  furnish ;  and  the  prospective  student  has  a  right 
to  this  sort  of  information. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  an  honest  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  a  medical  school  forms  one  of  the  sure  and  just  tests  for  judging  the  work 
of  the  school  and  the  relation  of  its  promise  to  its  performance.  Most  medical  schools 
prefer  to  be  virtuous  when  they  can  afford  it. 

Assuming  that  these  criteria  are  reasonable  and  practical,  do  they  form  a  means 
for  accurate  classification  ?  In  other  words,  can  some  grouping  of  existing  medical 
schools  be  made  upon  these  criteria  that  will  be  educationally  just,  which  would  be 
helpful  in  the  development  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  for  medical  education.''  For, 
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after  all,  it  is  this  last  consideration  that  ought  to  govern  our  judgment.  No  classi- 
fication is  worth  while  unless  it  makes  in  the  end  for  the  betterment  of  medical  edu- 
cation. And  those  who  have  watched  the  classifying  process  have  been  aware  of  a  dis- 
quieting tendency  among  the  medical  schools  to  get  into  Class  A  or  Class  A  Plus 
without  much  regard  as  to  whether  they  were  better  places  for  education  or  not. 
A  hard-and-fast  differentiation  into  four  or  five  distinct  classes  is,  I  believe,  almost 
impossible  and  its  ultimate  effect  doubtful. 

From  such  consideration  as  I  have  given  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
one  in  the  possession  of  the  information  called  for  under  these  five  heads  could  make 
some  such  grouping  as  the  following: 

There  is  a  group  of  institutions  of  the  highest  class  which  in  respect  to  all  these 
tests  stand  by  themselves.  They  constitute  a  group  apart,  and  include  those  institu- 
tions of  large  resources  and  endowment,  of  high  standards  of  administration,  and  of 
large  clinical  facilities,  which  are  clearly  able  to  offer  the  best  modern  education.  No 
two  persons  qualified  to  judge  will  differ  greatly  concerning  them. 

It  would  also  be  feasible  to  designate  a  list  at  the  bottom,  made  up  of  the  medical 
schools  that  are  weak  in  clinical  facilities  or  faculty,  that  are  involved  in  commercial 
medicine,  that  live  in  some  cases  by  flagrant  evasion  of  reasonable  standards,  and  that 
for  one  or  another  of  these  reasons  ought  not  to  be  recommended  to  students.  ITiis 
group  of  institutions  should  be  omitted  altogether  from  any  list  to  be  recognized  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  To  a  certain  extent  a  school  considers  itself  recom- 
mended to  the  public  even  when  it  appears  in  Class  C. 

There  would  then  remain  a  group  of  medical  schools  secondary  to  the  strong  and 
well-endowed  schools,  but  able  nevertheless  to  give  a  fair  medical  education  along 
modern  lines.  They  are  the  places  to  which  a  student  would  go  knowing  he  might  not 
get  the  best  opportunities  which  the  country  afforded,  but  that  he  was  receiving  a  de- 
cent modern  education  in  medicine.  Such  a  group  would  undoubtedly  contain  institu- 
tions of  a  considerable  variety  of  excellence,  but  great  light  would  be  thrown  upon 
their  relative  standing  by  a  publication  of  the  details  upon  which  the  grouping  was 
effected.  Promotion  should  be  made  only  when  it  had  been  clearly  attained,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  it  was  accorded  should  be  made  public.  In  all  these  matters  publicity 
is  wholesome  alike  for  the  medical  school  and  for  the  agency  which  seeks  to  appraise 
it  in  comparison  with  others.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  Council's  descriptions  of  these 
classes  has  been  one  great  source  of  difficulty.  To  call  a  group  of  schools  "satisfac- 
tory" is  no  longer  enough.  The  grounds  of  the  decision  ought  also  to  be  made  known. 
This  means  carefully  chosen  criteria,  a  body  of  three  or  four  experts  (not  necessarily 
employed  all  the  time,  but  in  thorough  cooperation),  examinations  of  a  detailed  and 
careful  nature,  and  finally  fiill  publicity.  I  hope  the  Council  which  has  so  brilliantly 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  past  ten  years  may  have  the  means  to  undertake  this  sort  of 
examination. 

Let  me  say  one  word  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  such  criticism  as  I  have  made  of  the 
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Council  on  Medical  Education.  I  have  spoken  concerning  the  work  of  the  Council  with 
great  frankness  for  the  reason  that  no  other  coui*se  is  worth  following,  and  in  the  belief 
that  progress  comes  only  by  the  frank  and  honest  expression  of  opinion  concerning 
such  matters.  I  have  high  regard  for  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  for  that  of  its  chair- 
man, and  I  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  Council's 
work, — a  work  which  seems  to  me  likely  to  fall  from  its  own  weight  if  the  classifica- 
tion proceeds  along  the  present  lines.  I  hope,  as  a  layman  in  medicine,  that  it  is  not  im- 
pertinent of  me  to  discuss  these  matters,  since  they  are  primarily  questions  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  trust  also  that  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  sincerest  service  a  friend  can 
perform  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Council  is  to  speak  in  a  critical  and  yet  in  a 
friendly  way,  concerning  those  directions  in  which,  it  seems  to  him,  the  dangers  lie. 
Only  that  progress  will  be  permanent  which  is  based  on  sound  and  sincere  educa- 
tional grounds.  Statistics  based  on  any  other  ground  are  sure  to  be  disappointing.  The 
interests  of  education  in  our  nation  are  one.  Education  itself  is  one  thing,  from  elemen- 
tary school  to  university;  and  medical  education  in  its  largest  and  truest  sense  can  be 
approached  wisely  only  when  one  keeps  this  fact  in  view  and  regards  medical  educa- 
tion in  its  true  perspective  as  a  part  of  the  whole  problem  of  education  of  the  American 
nation. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  states — commonly  called  the  Coast — occupy  a  most  interesting 
place  in  the  nation.  Differentiated  from  the  older  states  by  the  matter  of  distance, 
having  resources  and  climatic  conditions  of  an  extraordinary  quality,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  progress  not  only  in  wealth,  but  also  in  the  development  of 
education.  Universities  and  school  systems  have  arisen  representing  the  best  ideals  of 
American  civilization. 

In  the  matter  of  medical  education  the  three  coast  states  illustrate  the  variations 
of  the  entire  Union,  Washington  is  one  of  twelve  states  having  no  medical  school 
within  its  borders.  Oregon  has  one  school,  at  Portland.  California  has  all  the  varie- 
ties from  modern  schools  of  high  grade,  like  those  maintained  by  the  University  of 
California  and  Leland  Stanford  University,  mediocre  schools,  like  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  at  Los  Angeles,  to,  finally,  hopelessly  defective  ones,  such  as 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  College  of  Medi- 
cal Evangelists  at  Loma  Linda.  A  brief  review  of  this  situation,  existing  as  it  does 
in  the  most  recently  developed  states  of  the  Union,  may  be  of  value. 


State  of  Washington 

The  state  of  Washington,  the  most  northwestern  of  our  states,  with  a  population  of 
a  little  more  than  a  million,  has  three  cities  which,  under  the  conditions  that  gener- 
ally exist,  would  be  ambitious  to  develop  medical  schools.  One  of  these  cities,  Seattle, 
has  a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand.  It  offers  abundant  clinical 
material,  and  is  furthermore  the  seat  of  the  state  university.  The  absence  of  a  medical 
school  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable.  This  is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  University  of  Washington  lacks  those  institutional  ambitions  that  have  im- 
pelled most  state  universities  to  establish  medical  schools  whether  they  could  sustain 
them  or  not.  The  state  university  has  on  several  occasions  been  anxious  to  inaugurate 
a  medical  school.  It  has  been  restrained  from  this  enterprise  by  the  action  of  the  Medi- 
cal Association  of  the  city  and  by  the  medical  men  of  the  state,  who  have  insisted 
that  no  weak,  half-commercial  medical  school  shall  be  established;  that  the  state  uni- 
versity shall  embark  upon  medical  education  only  when  the  state  is  ready  to  support 
medicine  upon  a  sound  teaching  basis.  This  admirable  action  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
state  of  Washington  will  in  due  course  undoubtedly  result  in  the  establishment  upon 
a  sound  basis,  under  the  University  of  Washington,  of  a  modem  medical  school. 

One  of  the  most  specious  claims  put  forward  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  weak 
medical  school  is  the  argument  that  it  furnishes  the  only  source  of  supply  for  iniral 
doctors.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  state  of  Washington  with  no  medical  school  within 
its  boundaries  is  amply  supplied  with  physicians,  and,  furthermore,  that  these  phy- 
sicians have  come  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  strong  and  well-equipped  medi- 
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cal  schools.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Medical  Association  of  Seattle  was  able  to 
prevent  the  inauguration  of  the  commercial  medical  school.  With  a  population  of 
1,141,990  (1910),  the  state  of  Washington  has  1644  physicians,  or  one  physician 
for  every  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  Washington  has  nearly  three  times  as  many 
doctors  for  each  thousand  of  population  as  Germany.  This  supply  of  physicians  by 
immigration  is  characteristic  of  all  three  states.  If  there  were  no  medical  schools  in 
any  of  them,  the  entire  coast  would  be  oversupplied  with  physicians  by  immigration 
alone,  so  great  has  been  the  output  by  the  eastern  medical  schools. 

The  source  of  this  immigration  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state.  Few  men,  at  least  few  Americans,  give  any  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  the  physicians  they  employ  come  from  well-equipped  and  reputable  medical 
schools,  or  whether  their  degrees  were  obtained  upon  a  minimum  of  attainment  in 
some  weak  establishment  lacking  practical  hospital  and  bedside  instruction.  What 
were  the  medical  sources  of  Washington  practitioners.?  The  answer  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Distribution  of  Physicians  in  the  State  of  Washington  according  to  the 
Source  of  their  Medical  Preparation 


Illinois 

338 

Massachusetts 

43 

Georgia 

8 

Missouri 

128 

Maryland 

41 

Wisconsin 

7 

Pennsylvania 

128 

Colorado 

37 

Connecticut 

4 

Michigan 

110 

Foreign 

28 

New  Hampshire 

4 

Oregon 

89 

Tennessee 

27 

Texas 

4 

Ohio 

88 

Quebec 

27 

Manitoba 

3 

Minnesota 

84 

District  of  Columbia 

24 

South  Carolina 

3 

New  York 

81 

Indiana 

18 

Louisiana 

2 

Iowa 

63 

Virginia 

11 

Washington 

2 

Ontario 

56 

Vermont 

10 

Alabama 

1 

California 

55 

Kansas 

8 

Arkansas 

1 

Kentucky 

55 

Maine 

8 

Oklahoma 

1 
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This  exhibit  reflects  in  the  first  place  the  influence  of  the  great  medical  centres 
— Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Ann  Arbor,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  New  York, 
Toronto,  Louisville,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  natural  effect  to  be  expected 
from  distance.  The  tremendous  stream  of  practitioners  poured  out  under  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  from  1875  to  1900  in  schools  like  those  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville  is  appreciated  when  one  looks  at  such  a  list.  The  attendance  on  the 
Louisville  schools  alone  was  at  its  maximum  about  one  thousand  medical  students. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  migration,  and  the  one  most  vital  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Washington,  relates  to  the  character  of  the  medical  schools  from  which 
these  physicians  come.  Approximately  one-half  of  these  practitioners  are  drawn  from 
what  might  be  fairly  termed  the  stronger  and  better  medical  schools.  This  is  an  unusu- 
ally large  proportion,  for  in  the  past  quarter-century  the  commercial  medical  schools 
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far  outnumbered  the  schools  of  better  type.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  American 
Medical  Association  places  only  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  medicine  in 
its  first  class.  On  the  whole,  the  medical  migration  to  Washington  seems  to  have  been 
far  better  than  the  average. 

Taking  the  present  classification  of  medical  colleges  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  the  1621  practitioners  whose  records  are  given,  887  came  from  medical 
schools  in  classes  A  Plus  and  A.  To  these  must  be  added  50  more  from  strong  Canadian 
medical  schools  and  28  from  foreign  schools.  From  schools  now  placed  in  the  B  class 
came  72  physicians  and  45  from  the  C  class.  The  remainder,  to  the  number  of  about 
539,  came  from  institutions  which  have  been  merged  or  have  fortunately  in  the  last 
ten  years  ceased  to  exist  thru  the  reforms  in  medical  teaching  which  made  the  purely 
commercial  school  unremunerative.  Nevertheless,  the  product  of  such  schools  will 
constitute  for  many  years  to  come  a  large  proportion  of  medical  practitioners.  An 
analysis  of  the  data  makes  clear  the  fact  that  a  state  reaps  a  very  undesirable  harvest 
from  a  weak  medical  school  near  its  own  borders  as  well  as  from  the  worst  schools  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Very  significant  is  the  distribution  in  Seattle,  which  in  1914,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  about  300,000,  supported  463  medical  practitioners.  The  striking  fea- 
ture here  is  the  preponderating  number  of  physicians  from  the  A  Plus  and  A  colleges 
and  strong  institutions  outside  this  country,  the  total  being  302.  Of  the  remainder 
29  were  from  colleges  of  Class  B,  7  from  Class  C,  and  125  from  institutions  merged  or 
defunct.  This  distribution  well  illustrates  the  attractive  powers  of  the  large  city  for 
both  the  well-equipped  and  the  poorly  trained  practitioner. 


Oeegon 
Turning  to  the  state  of  Oregon,  one  finds  a  notable  improvement  in  medical  edu- 
cation since  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  issued  five  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  two  weak  schools  in  the  state :  one  at  Portland,  nominally  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Oregon,  with  an  income  from  fees  of  approximately  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  at  Salem,  nominally  a  department  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, with  an  income  of  less  than  half  that  amount.  The  authorities  of  Willamette 
University  have  wisely  given  up  the  attempt  to  teach  medicine,  and  there  remains  to- 
day the  single  school  of  medicine  at  Portland.  This  is  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Oregon;  and  altho  the  university  connection  is  of  that  tenuous  sort 
which  is  almost  sure  to  exist  where  the  medical  school  is  in  one  city  and  the  university 
in  another,  nevertheless,  great  improvement  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Portland  has 
taken  place.  The  state  now  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  it  of  $22,500,  and  this 
with  the  fees  gives  an  annual  income  of  approximately  $34,000.  There  are  full-time 
teachers  of  anatomy,  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  pharmacology. 
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The  school  is  in  the  process  of  transition  from  the  practitioner's  school  to  the  uni- 
versity medical  school.  The  medical  building  is  still  owned  by  the  faculty  and  rented 
to  the  university,  but  the  funds  are  handled  thru  the  university.  This  building  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  the  next  legislature  is  to  be  asked  for  a  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  erect  a  medical  school  building  on  a  new  campus.  The  city  of  Portland  is  urged 
also  to  build  the  new  city  hospital  on  the  same  site.  Should  these  plans  be  carried  out, 
the  situation  will  be  still  further  improved. 

While  this  school  is  placed  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  in  Class  A,  which 
is  described  as  "acceptable,""  its  work  is  still  greatly  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
a  meagre  income  and  inadequate  buildings  and  hospital  facilities.  The  classification 
of  such  a  school  as  "acceptable"  is  an  expression  of  good-natured  prophecy  rather 
than  an  appraisal  of  present  achievement. 

The  problem  in  Oregon,  so  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  can  be  stated  in  some 
such  terms  as  follow :  The  state  is  one  of  great  area,  covering  some  95,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1910  of  672,765.  Two- thirds  of  this  population  reside  in 
Willamette  Valley,  and  of  these  207,000^  reside  in  the  city  of  Portland.  To  support 
a  medical  school  of  the  modern  type  will  require  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  buildings,  laboratories,  and  hospitals.  An  income  of  $100,000  a  year  will  be 
somewhere  near  the  minimum  expenditure  upon  which  such  a  school  can  be  conducted. 
Without  placing  clinical  teachers  upon  full  salaries,  it  will  nevertheless  be  necessary 
for  any  such  school  to  command  the  primary  work  and  devotion  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  medical  and  surgical  teachers.  A  university  hospital  in  addition  to  the  city  hos- 
pital will  be  necessary.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the  state  should 
be  told  frankly  the  financial  burden  which  they  must  expect  to  assume. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  clinical  teaching  of  a  medical  school  can  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  busy  practitioners  giving  only  the  remnants  of  their  time, 
however  devoted  such  men  may  be.  Any  university  school  of  medicine  must  expect 
to  reach  within  the  next  few  years  a  plane  upon  which  the  clinical  teachers  will  have 
as  their  primary  work  that  of  the  medical  school  and  the  university  hospital,  while 
their  practice  will  be  confined  to  the  hospital.  The  school  at  Portl^ind  has  made  a 
good  start  toward  this  ideal.  The  people  of  the  state  should,  however,  know  what  the 
ultimate  goal  is  to  be,  and  its  cost. 

An  examination  of  the  educational  sources  from  which  the  Oregon  doctors  ai-e 
drawn  shows  some  interesting  contrasts  with  Washington,  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact 
that  Oregon  was  the  seat  for  many  years  of  two  weak  medical  schools.  Happily  one 
of  these  is  now  deceased  and  the  other,  as  has  already  been  noted,  has  enormously 
improved. 

With  its  population  of  672,765  in  1910  Oregon  includes  within  its  borders  1108 
physicians,  of  whom  469  are  ministering  to  the  inhabitants  of  Portland.  When  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  at  the  University  of  Virginia  was 

^  Population  in  1910;  the  estimated  population  for  January  1, 1916,  was  2277,000. 
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first  discussed,  Thomas  Jefferson  argued  that  the  right  seat  of  a  medical  school  was 
at  some  unhealthy  place,  not  at  a  spot  like  Charlottesville.  Fortunately  the  medical 
population  of  Portland  does  not  reflect  any  such  unhealthy  situation.  The  presence  of 
469  doctors  in  a  population  of  some  277,000  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  activities  of  two 
medical  schools  which  until  recently  dispensed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon 
very  easy  terms.  Just  how  the  469  practitioners  of  Portland  make  a  living  from  the 
277,000  inhabitants  is  an  enquiry  of  an  economic  rather  than  an  educational  nature. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Oregon,  and  particularly  Portland,  is  one  of  the  most  be-doc- 
tored  regions  of  the  earth.  If  the  medical  school  of  Portland  did  not  graduate  an  M.D. 
for  the  next  decade,  the  medical  practice  in  Oregon  would  still  be  vastly  overcrowded. 
The  states  from  which  1108  Oregon  physicians  were  drawn  are  shown  herewith: 

Distribution  of  Physiciaks  in  Oregon  according  to  the  Source  of  their 

Medical  Preparation 
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The  most  evident  point  of  contrast  with  Washington  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
335  (about  thirty  per  cent)  of  the  Oregon  doctors  are  home  grown  (143  from  the  Salem 
school  and  192  from  the  Portland  school).  Apart  from  this  fact  the  statistics  of  immi- 
gration are  similar  to  those  of  Washington.  The  great  contributors  in  Washington 
are  the  medical  schools  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Ann  Arbor,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  and  Toronto.  Similarly,  in  Oregon  after  the  great  contributors,  the  local 
schools,  are  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Ann  Arbor,  and  New  York. 
The  following  analysis  will  afford  a  further  basis  of  comparison.  Of  the  1108  physicians 
of  the  state  645  were  trained  in  colleges  now  classified  as  A  Plus  and  A,  or  in  strong 
foreign  colleges.  The  large  majority  of  the  remainder,  383,  received  their  training  in 
institutions  no  longer  in  existence,  while  only  45  came  from  institutions  of  the  B  class 
and  35  from  those  in  Class  C. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  of  the  total  number  of  physicians  in  practice  in  Oregon 
a  much  smaller  proportion  (about  thirty  per  cent)  come  from  strong  and  well-estab- 
lished schools.  In  other  words,  the  presence  in  the  state  of  Oregon  of  two  weak  schools 
has  been  unquestionably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  medical  profession.  Washington, 
without  any  such  school,  has  drawn  a  larger  proportion  of  its  practitioners  from  the 
strong  schools.  This  deduction  is  not  to  be  pushed  too  far.  The  two  states  are  not 
entirely  comparable  in  population.  Washington  has  several  cities  of  considerable  size 
which  have  attracted  men  from  the  good  schools.  But  taking  all  such  considerations 
into  account,  it  seems  clear  that  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  past  has  been  dis- 
tinctly better  off  without  a  medical  school  than  Oregon  with  its  two  weak  schools. 
Certainly  the  position  of  the  medical  profession  in  Seattle — better  no  school  than 
a  weak  one — has  been  abundantly  sustained  by  the  experience  of  these  two  states. 
It  remains  now  for  the  state  of  Oregon,  with  the  results  of  this  experience  before  it, 
and  taking  into  account  the  overcrowding  of  practitioners  now  existing,  a  situation 
which  will  last  for  many  years,  to  maintain  a  school  upon  a  sound  and  generous  basis 
or  else  to  maintain  no  school  at  all.  So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  there  will  always 
be  accessible  throughout  the  state  physicians  educated  in  the  strongest  and  best  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  country. 

While  our  medical  schools  are  still  turning  out  more  young  practitioners  than 
the  country  can  absorb,  this  stream  is  fortunately  diminishing.  Five  years  ago  there 
were  161  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  about  as  many  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Fifty-two  of  these  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  othei*s  will  soon 
follow.  The  day  of  the  purely  commercial  medical  school  seems  nearly  over.  Such  as 
remain  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  great  cities.  The  harm  wrought  by  this  type  of 
school  in  the  profession  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  The  overcrowding  and  the 
temptations  to  devious  and  unfair  methods  are  only  a  part  of  the  evils  which  have 
resulted,  and  the  most  apparent.  Such  schools  have  generally  lacked  not  only  the  facili- 
ties for  sound  medical  and  surgical  training,  but  the  ideals  and  traditions  which  make 
for  character,  and  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine  high  character  is  as  necessary  as 
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high  skill.  In  such  schools  young  men  have  learned  medicine  as  a  business,  not  as  a 
profession.  For  a  generation  to  come  the  people  of  the  various  states  will  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  medical  practitioners  who  were  taught  the  business  of  medicine  in  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Oregon  furnishes  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain  some  light  on  the  much 
discussed  question  whether  or  no  the  graduates  of  good  medical  schools  go  in  over- 
whelming numbers  to  the  large  cities,  so  that  the  smaller  towns  and  the  countryside 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  weak  schools,  which  must  be  maintained  for  their 
benefit.  Oregon  has  only  one  large  city.  The  state  therefore  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  whether  the  graduates  of  the  strong  schools  go  to  Portland,  while 
those  of  the  weak  schools  settle  in  the  smaller  towns  and  the  countryside. 

The  local  schools  must  be  considered  by  themselves.  Of  their  graduates  44  per  cent 
are  in  Portland.  Ten  of  the  strong  eastern  schools,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Rush, 
Northwestern,  Michigan,  Columbia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Medical, 
Toronto,  and  McGill,  have  sent  over  200  practitioners  to  the  state,  of  whom  almost 
exactly  50  per  cent  are  in  Portland  and  50  per  cent  are  scattered  thru  the  state.  In 
detail  the  distribution  may  be  analyzed  as  follows :  Of  the  total  of  469  physicians, 
321  came  from  institutions  now  belonging  to  the  A  Plus  and  A  classes,  and  of  these 
118  were  graduates  of  the  local  medical  schools;  only  20  and  9  came  from  institutions 
now  in  the  B  and  C  classes  respectively;  the  remainder,  119,  were  draAvn  widely  from 
institutions  now  merged  or  out  of  business. 

The  graduates  of  weak  schools  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  states,  no  less  than  the  graduates  of  the  thoroughly  disreputable 
agencies  for  medical  degrees  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  who  have  sought  Oregon  for 
a  place  of  business,  have  not  as  a  rule  gone  to  Portland.  They  flourish  mainly  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

The  inferences  from  these  statistics  seem  to  be  these:  The  local  medical  school, 
whether  strong  or  weak,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed,  tends  to  saturate  the  nearby  city. 
Regardless  of  its  facilities,  many  candidates  for  medicine  will  enter  the  local  school 
and  go  into  the  practice  of  the  city  which  is  near  and  convenient. 

The  graduates  from  the  strong  schools  situated  at  a  distance  tend  also  to  the  large 
cities.  The  larger  prizes  are  there.  Such  schools,  however,  send  nearly  half  their  grad- 
uates  to  smaller  places  and  to  the  country.  The  graduate  of  a  good  "school  will  go 
wherever  a  practice  is  to  be  had.  Where  no  practice  is  to  be  obtained,  or  one  insuf- 
ficient for  support,  neither  the  graduate  of  the  strong  school  nor  of  the  weak  school 
will  settle. 

Finally,  in  a  state  like  Oregon  the  graduates  of  the  weakest  and  least  reputable 
schools  seek  the  small  towns.  This  situation  might  be  altogether  different  in  a  city 
differently  situated.  Portland  has  been  so  saturated  by  the  local  schools  that  one 
wonders  that  practitioners  from  outside  had  the  courage  to  enter  upon  practice  in 
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the  face  of  such  competition.  But  one  does  not  find  among  its  469  physicians  many 
graduates  of  the  fraudulent  concerns  so  common  in  eastern  cities.  In  Oregon  these 
have  taken  to  other  fields.  The  local  talent  was  too  well  represented,  and  the  field 
too  crowded. 

What  induces  men  who  are  looking  to  the  life  of  a  physician  to  enter  the  inferior 
half-commercial  school  or  the  thoroughly  disreputable  one? 

Advertising  and  propinquity  do  much.  Schools  that  live  on  fees  use  every  means 
to  attract  students.  Well-meaning  but  uneducated  youths  are  the  easy  prey  of  these 
establishments.  The  requirement  that  a  candidate  shall  present  a  certain  attainment 
in  general  education  has  done  more  to  make  the  business  of  such  schools  unprofitable 
than  any  other  one  factor.  To-day  it  costs  as  much  (except  for  travel)  to  study  in  an 
inferior  school  as  to  study  at  a  well-equipped  one.  Indeed,  those  schools  which  live  on 
fees  alone  ai*e  forced  to  higher  charges.  The  whole  trend  of  medical  education  is  toward 
a  situation  where  only  those  schools  can  survive  which  preserve  high  ideals  both  of 
medical  skill  and  of  personal  character.  Under  this  regime  both  city  and  country  will 
be  gi-adually  supplied  with  physicians  who  are  both  well  taught  and  high-minded. 


California 

Turning  to  the  great  state  of  California,  one  finds  a  situation  in  sharp  contrast 
to  that  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

California  is  an  empire  in  itself.  Its  coast  line  from  Point  Saint  George  to  San 
Diego  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles.  It  contains  two  large  cities,  San  Francisco,  which, 
with  the  population  clustered  around  the  bay,  includes  nearly  a  million  people;  and 
Los  Angeles  in  the  south,  growing  rapidly  and  containing,  with  its  surrounding 
towns,  a  population  three-quarters  as  large.  Thru  differences  in  topography,  in  climate, 
and  in  industrial  and  economic  resources,  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
state  form  two  distinct  regions,  of  which  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  the  foci. 
In  the  long  run  medical  education  will  be  provided  in  both  these  cities,  for  thousands 
of  miles  to  the  eastward  there  are  no  other  centres  of  population  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong  medical  school,  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  themselves 
five  hundred  miles  apart. 

A  complete  study  of  San  Francisco  as  a  medical  centre  would  take  into  account 
not  only  the  two  strong  schools  supported  by  the  University  of  California  and  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  but  also  the  Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine 
and  three  weak  schools  which  still  maintain  a  precarious  existence  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  The  Post-Graduate  School  will  in  time  join  one  or  the  other  of  the 
university  schools;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  three  weak  schools  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  For  the  future  of  medicine  in  San  Francisco  one  must  look  to  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  two  universities. 

The  development  of  medical  schools  in  San  Francisco  has  been  quite  analogous 
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to  that  of  the  other  American  cities.  A  school  was  always  started  by  a  group  of  prac- 
titioners in  medicine.  It  gradually  acquired  reputation  and  attracted  students.  Al- 
most inevitably  the  ambitions  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  not  included  in 
the  faculty  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  rival  school,  and  the  rivalry  was  often 
intense.  This  is  the  history  of  medicine  in  Chicago,  in  Cincinnati,  in  St.  Louis,  and 
in  nearly  all  American  cities. 

Two  such  medical  schools  arose  in  San  Francisco,  conducted  by  rival  groups  of 
practitioners.  One  of  these  became,  in  1872,  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  university  did  not  enter  upon  a  development  of  its  medical 
school  vigorously  for  some  years,  and  its  progress  depended  in  the  main  upon  the  de- 
votion and  intelligent  service  of  a  few  medical  practitioners  who  were  connected  with 
it.  More  recently  the  university  has  energetically  gone  to  work  to  develop  a  modern 
school  of  medicine;  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  rival  medical  school — 
known  as  the  Cooper  School  of  Medicine — would  have  disappeared.  The  owners  of  the 
Cooper  Medical  School,  foreseeing  this  end,  offered  their  school  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  not  been  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine. 

The  rtiotives  which  induced  the  authorities  of  Stanford  University  to  duplicate  the 
difficult  and  expensive  task  of  medical  education  in  San  Francisco  were  undoubtedly 
varied.  Stanford  University  was  placed  by  its  founder  in  an  isolated  position,  on  a 
seven  thousand  acre  ranch.  While  this  gave  to  it  certain  advantages  for  college  work, 
it  imposed  definite  limitations  in  other  directions.  Those  who  were  ambitious  for  the 
university  had  long  coveted  representation  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  While  the 
Stanford  authorities  persuaded  themselves  that  here  was  a  great  public  service  which 
they  ought  to  render,  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  of  education  who  surveys  the  mat- 
ter impai'tially  to  see  in  this  decision  the  working  of  any  larger  motive  than  that  of 
institutional  ambition.  The  arguments  put  forward  by  the  friends  of  Stanford  Uni- 
vei*sity  in  the  main  take  the  line  that  a  privately  endowed  institution  could  pei'form 
a  service  in  medicine  which  a  state  university,  hampered  by  political  relations,  could 
not  perform.  As  President  Jordan  phrased  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Foundation,  in  1910, 
"Just  what  the  University  of  California  ought  to  do  is  a  question.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  for  them  to  do  would  be  to  withdraw  from  clinical  work  altogether,  as  the  state 
is  hardly  likely  to  support  them  adequately  in  this  work."  The  representatives  of  the 
Stanford  University  were  able  to  persuade  themselves  also  that  the  setting  up  of  a 
clinical  department  in  San  Francisco  would  bring  to  their  institution  not  only  prestige 
but  financial  support. 

That  the  two  great  universities  of  California  should  lend  themselves  to  a  perpet- 
uation of  the  medical  rivalry  which  had  so  long  existed  in  San  Francisco  seems  a 
matter  of  regret  from  every  point  of  view.  The  world  has  a  right  to  expect  a  better 
solution  than  this  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  largeness  of  true  university 
relationship.  It  is  true  that  both  of  these  schools  have  improved  enormously  in  the 
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last  few  years.  Stanford  University  has  transformed  the  Cooper  School  of  Medicine 
into  a  modem,  efficient  school  for  medical  teaching.  The  University  of  California 
has  rapidly  improved  its  clinical  teaching  during  the  same  time.  The  two  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  those  qualified  to  speak,  do  not  differ  widely.  Both  are 
placed  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  in  the  highest  class;  both  have  high  en- 
trance requirements,  excellent  laboratory  facilities,  and  good  clinical  opportunities; 
both  offer  a  modem  medical  education  upon  a  high  plane.  It  would  be  strange  if  this 
were  not  true,  considering  the  expenditures  that  these  schools  are  making  in  the  edu- 
cation of  two  small  bodies  of  students. 

The  medical  school  of  the  University  of  California  expended  last  year$l  60,000  upon 
its  medical  teaching,  including  the  hospital,  but  after  deducting  the  receipts  of  the 
hospital.  The  Stanford  medical  school  expended  some  $130,000  in  the  same  way.  To- 
gether the  two  institutions  are  spending  approximately  $300,000  to  educate  a  small 
student  group — a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  one  of  the  great  medical  schools  of  the 
world.  And  these  expenditures  are  only  the  beginning.  Ultimately  these  institutions 
will  expend  far  larger  sums.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  will 
approve  a  rivalry  of  this  sort  in  a  field  of  education  so  technical  and  so  expensive. 

During  the  past  year  the  growing  cost  of  these  rival  schools  brought  about  two 
suggestions,  each  of  which  was  interesting.  The  first  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  that  the  medical  school  in  San  Francisco 
be  given  up,  together  with  the  professional  instruction  in  anatomy  and  bacteriology 
which  is  offered  upon  the  campus  at  Palo  Alto.  This  recommendation  was  made  in  view 
of  the  belief  that  medicine  was  absorbing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
university  that  it  would  ultimately  cripple  the  development  of  the  older  university 
departments.  The  trustees  did  not  accept  this  recommendation.^ 

The  other  suggestion  was  that  the  two  universities  unite  their  resources  to  conduct 
jointly  in  San  Francisco  a  single  school  of  clinical  medicine.  This  suggestion  seems 
originally  to  have  come  from  the  outside,  but  the  trustees  of  Stanford  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  acting  upon  it.  Committees  of  both  boards  were  appointed  and  confer- 
ences were  held,  but  to  little  purpose.  Finally,  the  representatives  of  the  University 
of  California  sent  a  communication  to  the  Stanford  University  representatives  stat- 
ing that  in  their  judgment  it  was  necessary  for  the  University  of  California  to  have 
a  majority  of  representatives  in  any  board  formed  to  manage  the  joint  school.  This 
was  regarded  by  Stanford  as  an  ultimatum  closing  the  negotiations.  Later,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  regents  sent  an  enquiry  to  Stanford  expressing  a  desire  for  some 
form  of  union  in  medical  education,  and  asking  what  terms  Stanford  University  would 
consider  feasible.  In  response  to  this.  Dr.  Victor  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the  Ann  Arbor 

•Stanford  University  published  the  first  financial  statement  it  has  fciven  to  the  public  since  its  foundation  in  the 
Stanford  Alumntis  for  March,  1914.  This  statement  is  in  very  general  terms,  and  grives  no  details  of  the  expenditures 
of  different  departments.  The  report  shows  that  the  total  income  of  the  university  for  the  year  ending  July  3, 1918, 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $940,000,and  that  a  surplus  had  been  accumulated  during  twenty-five  years  amounting 
to  $621,000.  Ita  exfwnditures  are  given  as  $1,050,000,  leaving  some  $411,000  in  the  reserve  and  other  unexpended  funds. 
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Medical  School,  and  at  that  time  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
was  invited  by  the  Stanford  trustees  to  make  a  report  on  the  matter. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  report  was  published  in  Science,  July  24, 1914,  page  126.  It  con- 
tained but  a  single  paragraph  referring  to  the  matter  of  cooperation  in  medicine,  which 
is  sufficiently  brief  to  be  quoted.  It  runs  as  follows : 

"  Lastly,  I  come  to  the  matter  on  account  of  which  I  was  called  to  visit  you. 
The  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  wise  to  consolidate  the  two  University 
medical  schools  of  San  Francisco,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  wise  at 
present.  Stanford,  from  what  I  can  learn,  can  afford  to  develop  its  medical  school 
without  material  hindrance  in  the  growth  of  other  branches,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  wise  thing  to  do." 

The  brevity  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  reference  to  the  question  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  decision  had  already  been  reached  before  his  inspection  of  the  school  took 
place.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  California,  the  trustees  of  Stan- 
ford University  met  and  adopted  the  following  resolutions  in  response  to  the  expres- 
sion from  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California,  enquiring  whether  a  plan  could 
be  formulated  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  work  of  the  two  universities  in  clinical 
medicine : 

"  Whereas,  This  Board  of  Trustees  being  entirely  in  accord  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  Regents  to  effect  a  merger  of  the  work  in  medicine  by  the  two 
universities,  if  such  a  merger  were  possible,  appointed  a  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose which  has  carefully  considered  and  reported  upon  the  questions  involved 
therein,  after  obtaining  the  aid  and  advice  of  educational  experts,  now  be  it 

^'Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Trustees  after  full  deliberation  is  reluctantly 
convinced  that  no  basis  of  merger  of  the  said  two  medical  schools  can  be  formu- 
lated or  exists,  which  is  compatible  with  the  legal  powers  and  duties  of  either 
university;  and  further  that  if  such  a  merger  could  be  formed  it  would  cause  no 
material  saving  in  expense  to  either  university ;  and  further  that  the  interests  of 
each  university  and  of  the  public  will  be  best  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  separate  schools,  each  pursuing  its  own  methods  and  standards,  and  so  far 
as  possible  supplementing  each  other." 

In  view  of  this  action  of  the  trustees,  Dr.  Vaughan's  report  is  to  be  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  autopsy  rather  than  a  diagnosis.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  proposal 
was  complicated  by  too  great  an  admixture  of  institutional  ambitions,  personal  feel- 
ing, and  medical  politics  to  have  consideration  on  its  merits.  The  two  boards  of  trus- 
tees sparred  with  each  other  as  cautiously  as  two  professional  boxers.  Such  a  cooper- 
ation as  was  contemplated  is  possible  only  when  both  parties  really  believe  in  it  and 
desire  it,  and  are  ready  to  make  reasonable  concessions  to  secure  it. 

The  question  of  two  medical  schools  maintained  at  high  cost  upon  a  modem  basis 
in  a  moderate  sized  city  is  one  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  local  interest.  "That 
the  interests  of  each  university  and  of  the  public  will  be  best  served  by  the  maintenance 
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of  the  two  separate  schools'"  is  a  conclusion  that  can  be  accepted  only  after  very  close 
examination,  for  the  reason  that  this  question  arises  in  a  large  number  of  American 
cities.  If  it  represents  a  sound  view  of  medical  education,  it  means  that  many  of  these 
communities  will  be  called  upon  to  duplicate  expensive  laboratory  and  hospital  facil- 
ities in  order  to  serve  best  the  interests  of  the  universities  and  of  the  public. 

No  one  who  knows  the  facts  about  medical  education  in  large  medical  centres,  like 
Berlin,  Vienna,  or  Edinburgh,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  arise  when 
many  hundreds  of  students  are  brought  together  in  one  institution.  Nowhere  have 
these  difficulties  been  more  clearly  pointed  out  than  in  the  1912  bulletin  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation,  which  dealt  with  Medical  Education  in  Europe.  It  is  equally  clear,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  numbei-s  to  an  extreme  limit  in  order 
to  procure  efficiency  of  instruction.  The  authorities  of  the  Stanford  medical  school 
have  been  inclined  to  put  forward  an  extreme  view  of  the  value  of  the  very  small  school 
of  medicine.  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  those  who  know  medical  schools  throughout 
the  world  agree  that  a  school  of  two  or  three  hundred  students  can  be  organized  to 
secure  quite  as  great  efficiency  as  a  school  of  fifty  or  seventy-five,  and  at  relatively 
less  cost,  and  one  school  of  such  size  would  supply  many  more  practitioners  than  can 
find  places  in  the  already  overcrowded  region  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 

In  all  such  matters,  trustees  and  presidents  are  under  strong  temptation  to  consider 
their  university's  prosperity  and  power  as  synonymous  with  the  interests  of  the  public. 
This  does  not  always  follow.  The  interests  of  the  public  would  in  my  judgment  be 
conserved  and  promoted  by  the  development  in  San  Francisco  of  a  single  strong  school 
of  medicine.  Rivalry  in  education  is  not  always  to  be  avoided,  but  rivalries  that  are 
brought  about  in  a  field  so  narrow,  so  expensive,  where  professional  and  personal  in- 
terests so  easily  clash,  do  not  make  for  public  interest  or  for  helpful  university  rela- 
tions. To  one  who  looks  at  medical  education  in  San  Francisco  and  in  California  from 
the  standpoint  of  teaching  and  of  university  development,  the  rival  medical  schools 
seem  to  have  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  practical  demonstration  between  insti- 
tutions of  those  principles  of  peace  and  conciliation  which  President  Jordan  has  so 
eminently  represented, 

Los  Angeles,  five  hundi-ed  miles  to  the  south  of  San  Francisco,  occupies  a  situation 
both  with  respect  to  California,  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  which  is  likely  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  a  medical  school  of  higher  or  lower  grade.  Outside  of  the  sectarian  schools 
which  have  found  their  home  here,  there  have  existed  during  the  past  few  years  two 
institutions  representing  scientific  medicine:  one,  the  Los  Angeles  Clinical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  California;  the  other,  the  Medical  School  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

The  singular  venture  of  the  University  of  California  in  taking  under  its  care  a 
second  clinical  school  in  Los  Angeles  was  fully  discussed  by  the  Foundation  in  the 
bulletin  on  Medical  Education,  in  1910.  This  school  was  conducted  by  the  best  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  the  city  and  offered  certain  admirable  advantages  in  clinical  edu- 
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cation ;  but,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  that  bulletin,  the  assumption  that  men  who 
had  taken  their  first  and  second  years  in  San  Francisco  would  afterwards  go  to  Los 
Angeles  for  their  clinical  training  was  unsound.  This  situation  has  been  realized,  and 
instniction  in  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  medical  school  has  been  given  up,  the 
small  appropriation  stiU  devoted  to  the  school  being  used  for  a  public  clinic. 

The  remaining  medical  school  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, nominally  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
This  university  has,  however,  been  too  weak  to  furnish  to  the  medical  school  either 
educational  ideals  or  financial  support.  Its  essential  contribution  has  consisted  in 
lending  its  name.  The  school  is  essentially  a  proprietary  institution  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  practitioners;  and  it  breathes  this  atmosphere  from  cellar  to  garret.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  this  school  and  those  of  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford  University  in  San  Francisco.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  school  had  last 
year  the  largest  student  enrolment  of  any  medical  school  in  the  coast  states,  and  one 
approximately  equal  to  the  combined  attendance  of  Stanford  University  and  the 
University  of  California. 

The  school  is  rated  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Class  B,  their  third 
class.  The  income  of  the  school  is  something  over  $30,000  a  year,  the  entire  sum 
coming  from  fees.  The  university  contributes  nothing.  It  has  not  even  secured  for  its 
clinical  teachers  the  strongest  men  of  the  profession  in  the  city. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  one  reads  with  some  questionings  the  description  of  this 
school  as  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Southern  California: 

"The  University  of  Southern  California  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the 
west  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  cuiTiculum  in  its  medical  department.  In  1885, 
when  the  medical  department  of  this  university  was  founded,  the  trustees  placed 
themselves  on  record  for  higher  medical  education.  .  .  .  Money  has  been  liberally 
spent  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  equip  medical  laboratories,  to  broaden 
and  perfect  the  medical  and  clinical  departments  and  to  place  them  in  charge  of 
capable  and  expert  clinical  teachers  and  instructors." 

It  is  fair  to  call  this  statement  misleading.  A  more  correct  statement  in  the  cata- 
logue would  run  something  like  this: 

"The  University  of  Southern  California,  lacking  the  means  to  support  a  medi- 
cal school,  lends  the  shelter  of  its  name  to  a  school  conducted  by  medical  prac- 
titioners. The  university  confers  the  degrees,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
support,  and  students  will  pay  their  fees  and  get  such  instruction  as  the  faculty 
may  decide  to  give." 

As  one  observes  this  combination  of  a  weak  university  and  a  weak  medical  school, 
he  cannot  but  regret  that  the  authorities  of  Stanford  University  did  not  satisfy  their 
ambitions  by  placing  their  clinical  department  in  Los  Angeles  rather  than  in  San 
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Francisco.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  Senator  Stanford  should  have  been  inspired 
to  found  his  university  in  Los  Angeles  instead  of  upon  his  Palo  Alto  ranch,  but  many 
educational  questions  would  have  been  helped  to  their  solution  had  such  an  inspira- 
tion come  to  him. 

The  future  of  medicine  in  Los  Angeles  seems  far  from  encouraging.  While  the 
two  strong  universities  vie  with  each  other  in  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  educational 
institution  in  Los  Angeles  able  at  this  time  to  deal  with  medicine  upon  a  sound 
and  fruitful  basis;  and  yet  it  seems  clear  that  Los  Angeles  will  continue  to  be  the 
site  of  a  medical  school.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  education  in  medicine  in  this  city  until  thru  the  education  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  arousing  of  public  interest  a  strong  university  school  is  made 
possible. 

Nothing  but  lack  of  publicity  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  institution  like 
the  Cahfomia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  which  is  placed  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  in  Class  C  of  its  classification.  The  material  equipment  of  this  college  was 
described  in  the  Fourth  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Foundation,  and  there  is  little  reason 
for  believing  that  conditions  have  changed.  A  study  of  the  catalogue  for  1914-15 
brings  forth  some  interesting  facts  which  the  public  cannot  ignore. 

Of  the  ten  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  nine  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
which  consists  of  forty  members.  The  dean  of  the  college  is  also  dean  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Polyclinic.  In  the  total  faculty  list  the  name  of  one  member,  a  gi'aduate  of 
1913  of  the  college,  is  given  twice,  once  as  "professor  of  histology  and  embryology," 
and  again  as  "instinictor  in  principles  and  practice  of  medicine."  Twelve  of  the  names 
included  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  are  found  again  in  the  list  of  students  for  1913-14, 
five  being  in  the  junior  and  seven  in  the  senior  year.  All  of  these  names  are  presented 
with  the  appropriate  degrees  of  D.O.  or  M.D.,  or  both,  an  aiTay  of  graduate  students 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  research  institution.  Of  the  twenty -eight  members  of  the 
faculty  remaining,  fourteen  are  graduates  of  Eclectic  Medical  Colleges,  two  of  insti- 
tutions placed  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  in  Class  B,  and  the  only  member 
from  an  institution  in  Class  A  comes  from  a  homeopathic  medical  college ;  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  faculty  are  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  national  medical  direc- 
tories. The  names  of  forty-two  students  are  given  in  the  enrolment  for  1913-14,  in- 
cluding the  twelve  who  are  also  mentioned  as  members  of  the  faculty  and  as  already 
possessing  at  least  one  medical  degree.  In  addition  fourteen  of  these  students  are  again 
presented  on  the  same  page  as  graduates;  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  are  to  grad- 
uate in  1913-14  or  whether  they  are  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Thirty-two  of 
the  forty-two  students  are  natives  of  California.  A  further  fact  that  merits  attention 
is  that  two  of  the  students  appear  as  students  in  the  College  of  Osteopathic  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Los  Angeles  according  to  the  announcement  for  1914-15,  while 
one  member  of  the  faculty,  the  "  professor  of  manual  therapeutics,"  appears  both  as 
"instructor  of  osteopathic  technique"  and  as  student  in  the  same  osteopathic  insti- 
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tution.  Such  facts  as  these  may  raise  the  question  whether  the  names  at  least,  if  not 
the  students,  are  not  being  overworked. 

The  catalogue  states  that  the  work  is  "fully  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners;"  in  1914  one  member  of  the  faculty  served  on  this  State  Board.  The 
requirements  for  entrance  in  1914-15  were  a  California  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent,  or  students  "may  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  to  enter  the  college;"" 
no  details  of  this  examination  are  given  (page  6).  On  another  page  of  the  same  cata- 
logue evidence  that  the  college  authorities  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  pre- 
sented in  a  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Premedical  Education."  Students  are  in- 
formed that  they  may  combine  with  the  medical  course  one  or  two  years'  college  work 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  College,  and  "  in  addition  thereto  this  college  gives  a  series 
of  preliminary  lectures  and  demonstrations  calculated  to  determine  the  student's  fitness 
to  practice  medicine  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  to  begin  its  serious  study  intelligently." 
Finally,  the  statement  is  made  (page  13)  that  "beginning  October  15, 1914,  the  appli- 
cant for  matriculation  must  possess  a  California  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
also  he  must  have  completed  one  year  of  work  of  college  gi*ade"  {sic) — apparently 
students  may  make  a  choice  of  entering  according  to  requirements  on  page  6  or  on 
page  13.  The  college  in  any  case  reserves  to  itself  "the  right  to  make  changes  without 
notice  in  the  details  of  the  curriculum,  in  the  rules  of  the  college  and  in  relation  to 
fees,  as  may  prove  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution." 

The  catalogue  is  at  pains  to  define  Eclecticism.  It  is  pointed  out  that  "after  years 
of  opposition  to  bigotry  and  intolerance  and  the  unnatural  and  injurious  practice  of 
the  dominant  school,  eclecticism  finally  won  recognition,"  and  "even  if  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  overcrowded,  the  qualified  eclectic  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future."  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  due  to  "the  cry  for  more  men"  that  the  candidates  are  compelled  to  do 
double  duty  as  students  and  teachers.  Since  "it  strives  to  avoid  all  harmful  extremes 
and  seeks  the  safe  middle  ground  of  practical  experience,"  the  institution  appears  to 
be  at  pains  to  bring  to  public  attention  on  three  different  occasions  the  specific  med- 
icines presented  to  it  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  "in  a  handsome  glass  cabinet  for 
the  use  of  its  students  in  studying  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;"  perhaps  the 
lengthy  tribute  paid  on  page  1 1  to  these  specific  medicines,  "  uniform  in  strength  and 
always  reliable,"  was  adequate  compensation  to  the  manufacturers. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  graduates  of  this  institution  are  now  fully  licensed 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  California. 

While  the  whole  coast  is  subject  to  a  large  immigration  of  physicians  from  east- 
ern states  and  colleges,  perhaps  in  no  other  region  is  the  flow  of  medical  emigrants 
so  strong  as  in  Southern  California  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  So  far 
as  Southern  California  is  concerned,  it  will  be  many  times  oversupplied  by  physi- 
cians of  excellent  training,  if  there  exists  no  medical  school  in  Los  Angeles.  Not 
only,  however,  is  that  city  the  seat  of  the  most  populous  medical  school  on  the  coast, 
but  numerous  agencies  for  training  men  in  sectarian  medicine  flourish.  The  osteo- 
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paths  have  here  one  of  their  largest  schools,  and  all  other  varieties  of  healers  are  well 
represented. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already  an  oversupply  of  regular  physicians  there  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  no  less  than  2106  persons  who  practise  the  art  of  healing  as 
members  of  one  sect  or  another.  These  include  osteopaths,  who  may  be  licensed  by  the 
state  in  the  same  way  as  regular  physicians,  Christian  Science  practitioners,  spirit- 
ualistic healers,  divine  healers,  chiropractors,  mechanical  therapists,  men's  specialists, 
naturopaths,  as  well  as  a  small  number  of  unlicensed  Japanese  and  Chinese  physicians. 
Here,  too,  the  southern  part  of  the  state  seems  to  provide  scope  for  fifty  per  cent  more 
sectarians  than  the  north.  Los  Angeles  alone  has  almost  as  many  Christian  Science 
healers  (239)  as  the  northern  section  of  the  state.  The  following  figures  offer  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  medical  conditions  in  California  generally : 


Christian  Science  Practitioners 

Osteopathic  Practitioners 

Chiropractors 

Mechanical  Therapists 

Spiritualistic  Healers 

Divine  Healers 

Men*s  Specialists 

Unlicensed  Chinese  Physicians 

Unlicensed  Japanese  Physicians 


Southern 

Northern 

California 

Cdlifomia 

459 

289 

397 

SiS 

ITl 

109 

97 

4S 

9& 

80 

91 

14 

19 

37 

9 

19 

4 

16 

1195 

791 

There  are  also  105  naturopaths  practising  throughout  the  state. 

Every  wind  of  doctrine  that  blows  in  the  field  of  medical  teaching  finds  here  free 
scope.  Only  a  climate  wonderful  in  its  health-giving  qualities  could  sustain  a  popula- 
tion so  saturated  with  medical  practitioners  of  every  known  variety. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  status  of 
the  medical  profession  of  a  state  is  reflected  in  its  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  This 
should  be  a  body  that  represents  the  highest  ideals  of  educational  qualifications  for 
entrance  to  the  profession.  It  might  be  expected,  too,  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
should  themselves  have  enjoyed  the  best  possible  training  and  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  educational  problems  and  standards  of  their  profession.  The  California  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  consists  of  nine  members  and  a  secretary  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  its  composition  in  1914  is  interesting.  Two  members,  one  of  these 
the  president  of  the  board,  were  osteopaths;  two  were  graduates  of  the  Cooper  Medi- 
cal College;  two  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  College  of  Medicine;  one 
graduated  from  the  Bennett  Medical  College,  a  Class  B  institution ;  one  from  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  College  and  Hospital,  a  Class  A  college;  and  while  one  came  from 
a  college  of  the  first  class,  A  Plus,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  Department, 
he  was  a  graduate  of  only  four  yeara'  standing.  The  only  member  of  the  board  who 
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was  engaged  in  teaching  medicine  was  the  graduate  of  Bennett  College,  a  member 
in  1914  of  the  faculty  of  the  California  Eclectic  Medical  College.  The  board  must 
be  faced  with  a  truly  stupendous  task  when  it  undertakes  to  endow  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Department  with  the  same  qualifications  to  practise 
medicine  as  the  graduate  of  the  College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Los  Angeles,  an  institution  that  will  only  begin  to  require  graduation  from  a  four-year 
high  school,  "or  its  equivalent  education,""  as  the  minimum  entrance  qualification  from 
the  class  entering  in  February,  1915,  and  will  extend  its  course  from  three  to  four 
years  at  the  same  date. 

The  states  in  which  the  5203  medical  practitioners  of  California  have  been  educated 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Distribution  of  Physicians  in  California  according  to  the  Source  of  their 

Medical  Preparation 


Total 

San 
Francisco 

Oakland 

Berkeley 

LosAnffeles 

Pasadt 

California 

1,930 

655 

158 

56 

267 

10 

Illinois 

723 

115 

24 

7 

206 

31 

New  York 

376 

66 

10 

9 

103 

16 

Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

335 

282 

49 
24 

22 
7 

3 

8 

80 

78 

15 
12 

Missouri 

272 

39 

8 

3 

71 

4 

Michigan 

Foreign 

Iowa 

174 
143 
121 

19 
71 
11 

11 
9 
7 

1 
1 
3 

38 
19 
25 

5 

1 

Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

109 
106 
103 

9 

28 
20 

7 
5 
5 

1 
4 
1 

27 
U 
96 

1 
5 
6 

Tennessee 

70 

4 

4 

1 

11 

Ontario 

50 

7 

3 

11 

Colorado 

46 

5 

3 

2 

14 

2 

Indiana 

46 

2 

1 

18 

District  of  Columbia 

32 

9 

2 

1 

6 

Oregon 
Minnesota 

32 
31 

10 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

1 

Vermont 

31 

6 

3 

2 

6 

1 

Quebec 
Nebraska 

28 
25 

4 
3 

7 
7 

1 

Louisiana 

23 

8 

i 

8 

Maine 

19 

5 

Virginia 

New  Hampshire 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

18 
17 
15 
10 

6 
4 

2 
2 

1 

i 

2 
4 
3 
3 

1 
1 

Kansas 

9 

8 

.. 

Wisconsin 

6 

3 

.. 

Alabama 

5 

2 

.. 

Texas 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

Manitoba 

4 

1 

.. 

Arkansas 

3 

1 

.. 

South  Carolina 

3 

1 

1 

.. 

North  Carolina 

1 

i 

.. 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

• . . 

. . . 

.. 
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The  examination  of  these  statistics  should  begin  with  those  of  the  California 
schools  that  have  sent  an  army  of  1930  physicians  and  surgeons  to  practise  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these  1156  came  out  of  the  two  old  schools  at  San  Francisco,  the  Cooper 
Medical  School  and  the  University  of  California;  492  are  practising  in  San  Francisco, 
82  in  Oakland  and  in  Berkeley,  while  only  63  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  other  words,  just  as  in  Oregon  (and  indeed  generally),  the  great  mass  of  stu- 
dents go  into  local  practice.  This  is  true  of  the  weaker  schools  as  well  as  the  stronger. 
The  California  Eclectic  Medical  College,  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco  have  contributed 
429  practitioners,  of  whom  153  are  in  practice  in  San  Francisco,  and  only  25  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Oakland  College  of  Medicine  has  furnished  23  practitioners,  of  whom 
17  are  in  Oakland.  The  two  medical  schools  that  have  operated  under  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  including  the  present  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  have  contributed  to  California  273  practitioners,  of  whom  179  are  in  Los 
Angeles.  An  unworthy  or  inefficient  medical  school  is  a  source  of  trouble  to  a  wide 
area,  but  the  heaviest  consequences  fall  on  the  city  which  shelters  it.  A  community 
pays  a  high  price  for  the  privilege  of  harboring  a  weak  medical  school. 

When  one  examines  the  sources  whence  physicians  migrated  to  California,  the  re- 
sult resembles  that  already  found  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  with  certain  effects  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  two  large  cities  and  the  tendency  of  migration  to  California  on 
the  score  of  its  climate.  The  great  contributions  have  come  from  the  medical  schools 
of  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Ann  Arbor,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore.  The  medical  immigration  to  Southern  California  has  been  accentuated  by 
all  these  causes.  Perhaps  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  is  a  popula- 
tion so  saturated  with  physicians.  So  far  as  local  medical  service  is  concerned,  there 
was  never  a  city  which  stood  less  in  need  of  a  medical  school  than  Los  Angeles.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  a  steady  stream  of  medical  emigrants,  many  of  them  from  the  best 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  flows  into  it  and  the  surrounding  region. 

The  drift  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  immigration  from  a  group  of 
strong  and  well-known  schools  of  medicine : 


Medical  Schools 

California 

San  Francisco 

Los  Anffi 

Rush 

225 

39 

71 

Northwestern 

105 

5 

33 

Johns  Hopkins 

M 

87 

15 

Harvard 

68 

18 

16 

University  of  Michigan 

196 

11 

31 

Columbia 

97 

38 

S6 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

107 

18 

31 

Jefferson  Medical 

134 

14 

88 

McGiU 

92 

1 

5 

985  161  856 
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Of  the  3273  California  physicians  who  obtained  their  medical  training  outside  the 
state,  1772  came  from  schools  graded  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  the  first 
two  classes  (A  Plus  and  A),  207  came  from  the  Class  B  schools,  75  from  the  Class  C 
(fourth  rate)  schools,  while  1219  came  from  schools  now  happily  disappeared. 

It  requires  little  examination  to  show  that  four  well-equipped,  moderate-sized 
schools,  one  at  Seattle,  one  at  Portland,  one  at  San  Francisco,  and  one  at  Los  An- 
geles, could  supply  all  the  region  tributaiy  to  these  centres  for  a  century  to  come. 
What  are  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  program  so  sensible  and  so  evi- 
dently in  the  public  interest? 

MEDICINE  AND  POLITICS  IN  OHIO 

The  most  noteworthy  movement  in  American  university  education  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  school  of  medicine  has  become  a  true  univer- 
sity school,  and  has  come  to  realize  its  obligations  to  the  community  and  to  the  pub- 
lic health  as  never  before.  Medicine  is  an  applied  science,  and  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon looks  upon  his  career  as  a  scientific  profession,  not  as  a  business.  The  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prevention  as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  disease  has  been  enormously 
quickened.  As  a  part  of  this  whole  movement,  the  output  of  uneducated  and  ill- trained 
physicians  from  weak  medical  schools  has  greatly  diminished,  altho  the  number  of 
medical  schools  is  still  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  This  notable  educa- 
tional advance  has  come  in  the  main  from  influences  outside  the  universities,  and  most 
of  all  from  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  itself. 

Many  factors  have  complicated  this  forward  movement  of  medical  reform.  Perhaps 
the  one  most  in  evidence  is  what  is  known  as  medical  politics.  For  more  than  two  gen- 
erations, medical  teaching  has  been  a  perquisite  of  the  medical  practitioner.  A  place 
upon  the  staffs  of  a  medical  school  has  been  sought  not  only  because  it  gave  to  the  prac- 
titioner better  standing,  but  also  because  it  insured  indirectly  a  larger  income.  At  every 
turn  the  appointment  to  faculties  has  been  complicated  by  the  financial  interest  of  the 
teachers.  In  many  states  medical  politics  has  been  extended  into  the  domain  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  effort  of  practitioners  to  obtain  concessions  for  rival  schools.  Finally,  medi- 
cal politics  has  shown  itself  in  its  most  uncomfortable  form  in  the  rivalry  between 
divergent  camps  of  practitioners,  such,  for  example,  as  exists  between  what  formerly 
were  called  allopaths  and  homeopaths,  or,  as  they  are  designated  in  every-day  lan- 
guage, between  the  "regulars"  and  the  "new  school." 

The  development  of  good  medical  schools  during  this  period  of  reform  has  also  been 
influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  universities  and  colleges.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  uni- 
versities assumed  the  responsibility  for  their  medical  schools  in  very  few  cases.  They 
simply  sheltered  a  group  of  practitioners  who  collected  the  fees  and  conducted  the 
school.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  sharply  to  the  consideration  of  university 
authorities  not  only  the  cost  of  modem  medical  education  and  the  enormous  over- 
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production  of  physicians,  but  also  the  responsibility  of  the  university  for  the  ideals 
and  the  support  of  the  medical  school  which  it  harbors.  It  is  still  true,  unfortunately, 
that  institutional  ambition,  characteristic  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  has 
prompted  a  certain  number  of  them  to  shelter  medical  schools  to  which  they  could 
furnish  neither  ideals  nor  support. 

In  the  midst  of  these  divergent  forces — medical  reform,  medical  politics,  and  uni- 
versity ambition — the  American  Medical  Association,  thru  its  Council  on  Medical 
Education,  has  been  the  most  active  agent  for  betterment  in  medical  teaching,  in 
the  furnishing  of  requisite  laboratories  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  placing  of  medical 
institutions  upon  a  sound  basis.  Like  most  reformers,  the  Council  has  at  times  been 
tempted  to  go  too  fast. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  thru  its  governing  body,  has,  during  the  past  summer, 
adopted  a  policy  with  respect  to  medical  education  in  which  at  least  some  of  the 
factors  just  mentioned  have  played  a  part.  The  university,  by  a  resolution  adopted  in 
January,  1914,  accepted  the  property  of  the  Starling-Ohio  Medical  School  of  Colum- 
bus, and  constituted  this  school  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, thus  becoming  responsible  both  for  the  standards  and  for  the  support  of 
the  school.  A  few  months  later  it  also  announced  its  purpose  to  establish  a  college  of 
homeopathic  medicine,  and  accepted  a  homeopathic  school  in  Cleveland,  transferring 
the  student  body  from  Cleveland  to  its  own  campus.  This  action,  in  view  of  what  had 
gone  on  in  medicine  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  so  remarkable, 
and  of  such  significance  to  every  college  and  university  as  well  as  to  every  medical 
school,  that  it  deserves  consideration  at  some  length.  If  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  is  one  to  which  other  states  must  come,  the  decision  is  one  of 
far-reaching  importance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  sought  to  obtain,  as  fully  as 
possible,  the  considerations  that  induced  the  Ohio  State  University  to  undertake  this 
program  of  medical  education. 

In  making  this  effort,  I  have  conferred  with  the  board  of  government  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  with  the  medical  schools  themselves,  with  prominent  practi- 
tioners of  both  schools,  and  with  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  I  am  indebted  to  all  of  them  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  welcomed  my  enquiry,  and  particularly  to  the  board  of  government  and  to  the 
president  of  the  university.  The  board  did  not  look  upon  such  a  study  as  an  intru- 
sion. It  recognized  fully  that  a  state  university  is  a  public  institution,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  a  fair  object  of  scrutiny  by  all  those  interested  in  education.  The  board  held 
a  special  meeting  at  which  all  its  members  were  present,  and  at  which  they  explained 
at  length  the  circumstances  under  which  their  action  had  been  taken. 

The  government  of  Ohio  State  University  is  vested  in  seven  trustees  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Each  trustee  serves  seven  years,  one 
trustee  retiring  each  year;  but  reappointments  are  common.  The  board  is  therefore  a 
stable  board.  Two  of  the  present  trustees  are  graduates  of  the  university.  Four  others 
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are  graduates  of  other  colleges.  All  the  members  of  the  board  are  men  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  character,  who  give  to  their  duties  a  high  order  of  conscientious 
service. 

The  process  thru  which  the  board  was  led  to  take  its  action  is  described  by  them 
in  some  such  terms  as  follow : 

The  members  of  the  board  had  no  desire  on  their  own  initiative  for  a  medical 
school.  They  were  in  fact  doubtful  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  school  and  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  university  to  support  it.  They  were,  however,  appealed  to  most  strongly  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession  connected  with  the  Starling-Ohio  College  to  take 
over  their  institution.  It  was  urged  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  medical  school  in 
Columbus  be  continued,  in  view  of  the  raising  of  standards  and  the  decreasing  income 
from  tuitions.  Furthermore,  it  was  urged  upon  the  members  of  the  board  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  school  and  by  other  physicians  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state 
university  to  provide  medical  instruction.  Finally,  and  chiefly  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  the  secretary  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  appeared  before  the  board 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Columbus  school.  In  addition,  he  described  the  Starling- 
Ohio  College  as  one  of  the  strong  medical  schools  of  the  country,  a  school  which  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  was  ready  to  place  in  the  same  group  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Harvard.  It  was  on  such  representations,  the  board  states,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Starling-Ohio  College,  provided  a  suitable 
enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

This  enabling  act  was  introduced  into  the  Ohio  legislature  by  the  dean  of  the 
Starling-Ohio  College,  and  without  support  from  the  trustees  of  the  university.  In- 
asmuch as  the  president  of  the  university  was  also  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  a  friendly  cooperation  may  be  at  least 
assumed.  In  the  legislature  the  bill  ran  against  a  snag.  The  homeopathic  physicians  of 
the  state  objected  to  the  establishment  upon  a  state  foundation  of  a  college  of  medicine 
under  the  control  of  what  they  denominated  the  "  regular ""  doctors.  The  governor  of 
the  state  at  the  time  was  strongly  devoted  to  homeopathic  medicine,  and  the  homeo- 
paths were  in  a  position  to  defeat  the  bill.  This  they  frankly  announced  they  would  do 
unless  provision  was  made  also  for  a  homeopathic  school  of  medicine  under  state  con- 
trol and  support.  The  story  of  the  negotiations  by  which  this  impasse  was  removed  is 
not  entirely  clear.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  insist  that  they  gave  no  assur- 
ance that  a  homeopathic  school  would  be  established.  The  homeopathic  physicians 
state  frankly  that  they  received  satisfactory  assurances  that  homeopathic  medical 
education  would  be  taken  care  of  before  they  let  the  bill  thru.  The  university  and  the 
homeopaths  seem  to  have  come  to  terms  at  a  conference  held  in  the  governor's  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  bill,  they  were  removed; 
and  on  April  18,  1913,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  following  form: 
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"  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio : 
**  Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  and  promoting  the  science  and  art 
of  medicine  and  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
create,  establish,  provide  for  and  maintain  in  said  University  a  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  a  College  of  Dentistry;  and  to  negotiate  for  and  receive  conveyances 
and  transfers  of  property,  both  real  and  personal,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid;  and  to  accept  the  students  now  in  attendance  at  any  college  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry  or  pharmacy  whose  property  is  so  acquired,  with  the  rank  and 
standing  as  certified  by  the  proper  officers  of  such  college,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  professional  rights  of  the  alumni  of 
such  college  or  colleges  and  their  predecessors,  and  to  receive  from  such  college 
or  colleges  such  papers  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose." 
^^  Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  next  step  in  point  of  time  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  Council,  as  all  interested 
in  medicine  know,  is  the  representative  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
medical  education,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Association  classifies  medical  colleges.  At 
this  time  its  classification  was  as  follows: 

The  highest  class  was  designated  under  the  term  A  Plus,  the  second  class  desig- 
nated A;  the  third.  Class  B;  and  the  lowest.  Class  C.  The  Starling-Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege was  in  Class  A  —  the  second  class,  a  fairly  generous  rating  for  it. 

On  December  27, 1913,  the  Council  passed  the  following  resolution  of  encourage- 
ment, which  was  transmitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  university: 

^^Resolved  that  if  Ohio  State  University  takes  over  the  Starling-Ohio  Medical 
College,  maintains  its  present  standard  and  provides  adequate  financial  support 
for  its  future,  the  school  will  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  a  Class  A  Plus 
rating." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  after  the  passage  of 
the  enabling  resolution,  in  April,  1913,  had  some  misgivings  as  to  its  ability  to  take 
over  any  school  at  all.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  representatives  of  the  Starling- 
Ohio  College  who  saw  approaching  bankruptcy  were  using  every  means  to  unload  the 
burden  of  their  medical  school  upon  the  university.  In  this  effort  they  had  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that 
the  Council  did  not  know  of  the  contemplated  second  school,  nor  does  it  seem  proba- 
ble, in  view  of  subsequent  developments,  that  the  board  took  at  its  full  value  the  ref- 
erence made  by  the  Council  to  the  necessity  for  "adequate  financial  support."  In  fact, 
the  source  of  adequate  financial  support  seems  never  to  have  figured  prominently  in 
the  deliberations.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  the  state  became  responsible,  the 
support  would  be  forthcoming.  An  extraordinarily  high  estimate  appeal's  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College.  This  prop- 
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erty  was  in  most  respects  obsolete  for  medical  teaching,  and  in  cash  represented  a  sum 
insignificant  in  the  establishment  of  a  modern  school  of  medicine.  The  Starling-Ohio 
College  had,  in  fact,  little  to  offer  a  university  intending  to  start  a  high  grade  school 
of  medicine. 

Very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  assurance  from  the  Council  the  board  of  trustees 
decided  to  take  the  plunge,  and  on  January  27, 1914,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Universcty: 

"  First:  That  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  passed  April  18, 1913 
(C.  L.  103,  p.  344),  a  college  of  medicine  and  a  college  of  dentistry  be  established 
at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

"Second:  That  the  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Starling-Ohio 
Medical  College,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
under  date  of  January  10, 1913,  supplemented  by  the  proposition  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  said  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  dated  January  27, 1914,  be  ac- 
cepted, provided  that  the  title  to  the  said  property  is  acceptable  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  to  this  end  a  committee  of  three 
shall  be  appointed  to  take  steps  to  execute  the  required  papers  and  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  muniments  of  title  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
resolution. 

"  Third:  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Univereity  desires  to  go  on 
record  as  likewise  willing  to  establish  a  homeopathic  department  to  said  College, 
provided  the  property  inducements  offered  by  the  Homeopathic  School  of  Medi- 
cine are  satisfactory  to  this  Board,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  investigation  as 
to  the  property  of  the  Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  be 
continued." 

The  Starling-Ohio,  now  become  the  Medical  School  of  Ohio  State  University,  was 
duly  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  medical  schools  by  the  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Education  on  February  ^^,  1914"  There  was  no  loss  of  time  and  no  delay  to  as- 
certain the  "adequate  financial  support." 

At  this  point  the  board  parted  company  with  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  its  advisers  in  the  Starling-Ohio,  and  began  its  conferences  with  the  homeopathic 
representatives.  In  the  course  of  its  enquiry,  the  board  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
courtesy  and  good  bearing  of  the  representatives  of  homeopathic  medicine  as  com- 
pared with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  "regular"  doctors.  In  the  end  it  decided  to 
establish  not  merely  a  "homeopathic  department"  in  the  medical  college  already 
adopted,  but  to  set  up  on  the  campus  of  the  university  a  complete  homeopathic  medi- 
cal school.  Whether  or  not  this  was  involved  in  the  original  understanding  with  the 
homeopaths  arrived  at  during  the  legislative  struggle  is  a  matter  of  some  difference 
of  opinion.  The  representatives  of  homeopathy  believed  they  had  secured  such  assur- 
ance. In  any  event,  this  was  the  outcome,  and  the  second  school  was  provided  for  in 
a  resolution  of  the  board  adopted  May  26,  1914,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  adopted  January  27,  1914,  now  declares  that  the  time  has 
aiTived  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  homeopathic  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  the  Board  proceed  to  open  the  facilities  for  such  instruction 
next  September,  subject  to  the  means  available  for  such  purpose." 

The  university  was  thus  committed  to  two  medical  schools,  for  neither  of  which 
was  there  any  assurance  of  support. 

The  outline  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  picture  of  the  varied  influences  — 
personal,  professional,  medical,  institutional,  and  political  —  that  contributed  to  the 
final  result.  What  apparently  happened  was  this: 

The  board,  at  the  beginning  doubtful  of  the  desirability  of  taking  over  the  Star- 
ling-Ohio, finally  made  up  its  mind  to  do  this,  provided  the  legislature  gave  the  neces- 
sary authority.  Confronted  by  opposition  in  the  legislature,  due  to  the  rivalry  between 
two  groups  of  practitioners,  and  apparently  having  little  information  concerning  all 
the  travail  thru  which  American  medical  education  has  gone  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
lacking  any  definite  opinion  of  its  own  regarding  medical  education,  the  government 
of  the  university  decided  to  placate  both  medical  factions  and,  by  giving  a  school 
to  each,  to  secure  the  support  of  both  for  legislative  appropriation.  By  this  process  a 
question  which  was  primarily  educational  and  scientific  was  settled  finally  upon  what 
in  the  broader  sense  must  be  called  political  grounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  respect  one  must  have  for  the  governing  board  of  the 
university,  it  is  difficult  to  review  this  action  without  protest.  The  actual  need  of  a 
medical  school  at  this  time  seems  to  have  received  slight  consideration.  Ohio  is  over- 
crowded with  practitioners,  and  in  Columbus  and  its  vicinity  this  overcrowding  is  ex- 
cessive. At  the  end  of  this  paper  are  given  certain  statistics  regarding  the  number  of 
medical  practitioners  in  the  state,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  even  if  no  school  of 
medicine  were  conducted  in  Columbus  for  twenty  years,  the  region  would  still  be  over- 
supplied  with  physicians. 

There  was  thus  no  need  for  hurry  in  determining  what  form  of  medical  school  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Whether  the  board  appreciated  the  cost  of  medical  education  is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  so  much  has  been  said  on  this  matter  in  recent  years  that  this  infor- 
mation was  doubtless  before  them.  The  conduct  of  a  medical  school  upon  anything 
like  a  sound  basis  will  cost  the  state  not  less  than  $100,000  a  year.  In  addition,  build- 
ings and  hospitals  must  be  provided,  the  cost  of  which  at  a  low  estimate  would  be 
not  less  than  $1,000,000.  Their  maintenance  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  $50,000 
more.  Something  like  $150,000  a  year  is  as  little  as  a  university  can  expect  to  spend 
upon  its  medical  school  and  maintain  it  in  a  fair  state  of  progress.  Toward  this  sum 
the  tuition  fees  would  contribute  but  a  small  amount.  To  maintain  two  schools,  a  uni- 
versity must  expend  as  a  minimum  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  a 
year  and  provide  buildings  well  on  toward  $2,000,000.  It  is  not  for  an  outsider  to 
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say  whether  or  not  the  state  of  Ohio  should  furnish  such  support.  Ohio  is  a  rich  state, 
and  it  can  afford  to  do  for  medicine  whatever  it  may  find  desirable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, few  universities  that  would  be  willing  from  consideration  of  expense  alone  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  a  new  medical  school,  to  say  nothing  of  two.  Medicine 
is  the  most  costly  field  of  education  in  which  a  university  can  engage.  The  property  of 
both  of  these  schools  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison  with  what  must  be  expended 
to  establish  them  on  a  modem  basis. 

The  board  has  here  not  only  allowed  a  question  which  ought  primarily  to  be  set- 
tled upon  educational  and  scientific  grounds  to  be  determined  by  outside  interests, 
but  it  has  also  committed  itself  to  two  schools  whose  theories  of  medical  teaching  are 
antagonistic.  A  university  owes  to  its  state  something  more  than  quick  obedience  to 
outside  pressure;  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  from  it  educational  leadership.  The 
right  form  of  medical  education  is  exactly  the  sort  of  question  that  a  university  is 
supposed  to  determine  for  itself.  For  a  modern  university  to  stand  sponsor  for  two 
conceptions  of  medicine — scientific  and  sectarian — involves  not  only  a  singular  in- 
consistency, but  a  surrender  of  its  educational  leadership. 

The  story  of  this  transaction  throws  an  interesting  light  also  upon  certain  tenden- 
cies which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  become  more  marked  in  the  relation  of  state 
universities  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  state  university  is  primarily  a  ser- 
vant of  the  whole  people.  It  is  quite  right  that  such  a  university  should  respond  quickly 
to  popular  needs;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  state  uni- 
versities— and  in  particular  among  those  that  live  next  door  to  a  legislature — to  be 
a  little  too  sensitive  to  a  demand  which  may  be  construed  as  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion  if  it  is  conveyed  thru  the  legislature.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  state  univer- 
sity a  representative  of  every  faction  strong  enough  to  demand  representation,  rather 
than  to  make  it  a  courageous  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  In  the  case  of 
medical  education,  the  state  was  entitled  to  the  belief  that  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity would  have  some  views  of  its  own  with  regard  to  medical  education.  If  the  edu- 
cational policy  that  was  pursued  in  this  instance  is  to  be  continued,  any  other  medical 
body  which  is  able  to  muster  enough  influence  in  the  legislature  may  demand  a  third 
medical  school! 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  also  concerning  the  advice  given  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university  by  the  representative  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  secretary  of  the  council,  in  appearing  before  the 
board,  urged  strongly  the  duty  of  the  university  to  take  over  the  existing  medical 
school,  notwithstanding  there  was  no  assurance  of  support  for  such  a  school.  Such  ad- 
vice is  certainly  questionable.  This  process  has  led  in  the  past  to  many  of  the  worst  sit- 
uations in  medical  education  that  the  country  has  known.  A  university  that  has  no  sure 
promise  of  support  for  medicine  should  wait  till  it  has  such  assurance.  Otherwise,  there 
results  almost  inevitably  a  situation  in  which  the  medical  school  is  nominally  a  uni- 
versity school,  while  in  reality  it  enjoys  neither  university  ideals  nor  university  support. 
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The  action  of  the  secretary  of  the  council  in  recommending  to  the  trustees  the 
Starling-Ohio  College  in  such  strong  terms  is  still  more  questionable.  The  Starling- 
Ohio  Medical  College  was  the  residuum  of  five  medical  schools  which  have  existed 
in  Columbus  during  the  last  eighty  years.  The  final  consolidation,  which  occurred  in 
1908,  formed  the  present  school  out  of  the  Starling-Ohio  School  and  the  Ohio  Medical 
University.  Since  this  consolidation,  the  school  has  made  great  improvement.  Its  de- 
partments of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  pathology,  and  bacteriology  have  been 
placed  upon  as  good  a  basis  as  the  income  of  the  school  admitted.  This  income  is  en- 
tirely from  fees.  These  departments  are  all  manned  by  poorly  paid  and  hard-worked 
teachers.  The  staff  of  clinical  and  surgical  teachers  is  made  up  of  practitioners  retained 
from  the  various  combinations  and  consolidations  that  have  been  made — similar  to 
those  which  have  gone  on  in  most  American  cities.  The  school  is  in  the  process  of  trans- 
formation from  a  practitioners'  school  to  one  of  scientific  medicine;  but  that  transfor- 
mation has  as  yet  had  little  effect  upon  the  clinical  and  surgical  teaching.^  There  are, 
for  example,  six  full  professors  of  surgery,  all  practitioners,  the  university  having 
added  one  since  it  took  possession !  That  this  school,  facing  extinction,  should  make 
every  effort  to  have  itself  taken  over  by  the  university  was  natural ;  but  that  the  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education  should  class  such  a  school  with  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  should  commend  it  upon  such  terms  to  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  goes  far  to  stultify  the  standards  of  the  Council. 

The  Cleveland-Pulte  School,  which  was  made  the  homeopathic  school  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  of  the  weakest  description.  It  was  graded  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  in  its  fourth  class  C.  In  comparison  with  its  facilities,  those  of  the  Starling- 
Ohio  Medical  College  were  admirable.  In  taking  over  this  school,  however,  the  uni- 
versity wisely  chose  a  completely  new  faculty,  made  up  of  non-residents,  mainly 
younger  men  with  modern  medical  training.  The  clinical  and  surgical  professors  are 
therefore  salaried  men  giving  their  time  to  the  college  and  the  tiny  hospital  just  fitted 
up.  The  homeopathic  school  is  thus  already  more  completely  on  a  university  basis  than 
the  older  school.  The  university  took  over  the  student  body  of  the  school,  and  agreed 
to  retain  for  the  present  both  its  standards  of  admission  and  its  tuition  fees.  The  uni- 
versity thus  presents  for  the  time  two  medical  schools  having  not  only  different  theories 
of  medicine,  but  different  standards  and  different  fees.  It  is  announced,  however,  that 
within  two  years  both  schools  are  to  go  upon  a  basis  of  two  years  of  college  for  ad- 
mission and  that  the  fees  will  be  the  same  in  each. 

The  reasons  for  making  the  new  school  of  homeopathy  a  continuation  of  an  exist- 
ing school  rather  than  starting  a  new  one  were  of  a  very  practical  sort.  The  Cleve- 
land-Pulte, like  the  Starling-Ohio,  was  making  heavy  weather.  With  a  homeopathic 
college  supported  by  the  state,  destruction  was  sure.  The  acceptance  of  this  school — 

*  The  various  medical  schools  which  have  existed  in  Columbus  have  rendered  a  very  deserving:  local  service  thru 
their  hospitals  and  ft°ee  clinics.  Columbus,  altho  a  city  of  over  200,000,  has  no  public  clinic  for  the  poor,  no  city  hos- 
pital, and  no  hospital  even  for  infectious  diseases. 
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notwithstanding  its  unenviable  reputation  —  secured  two  results.  It  gave  first  of  all 
a  body  of  students  at  the  beginning;  but  what  was  more  important,  it  gained  the 
support  of  homeopathic  practitioners  throughout  the  state.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  are  graduates  of  either  the  Cincinnati-Pulte  School  (now  defunct),  or  of  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  School,  later  absorbed  into  the  Cleveland-Pulte.  This  motive 
is  distinctly  appealed  to  in  the  first  bulletin  of  the  university  issued  in  the  name  of  its 
homeopathic  school.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  "This  action,"  adds  the  bul- 
letin, "  perpetuates  the  Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College,  but  under  a  different  title 
and  under  state  control."  The  way  has  been  made  entirely  clear  for  each  group  of 
adherents  to  work  for  the  largest  possible  appropriation  for  its  own  school.  This  in- 
volves two  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  other 
medical  sciences,  no  less  than  the  duplication  of  clinical  and  surgical  chairs.  For, 
altho  the  homeopath  uses  the  same  anatomy,  the  same  pathology,  the  same  bacteri- 
ology as  the  man  who  works  in  the  name  of  scientific  medicine,  the  former  insists  that 
homeopaths  ought  to  control  the  entire  course  of  teaching  if  the  medical  student  is 
to  come  into  medicine  and  surgery  with  the  right  point  of  view.  The  results  of  this 
double  program  will  be  observed  with  great  interest. 

I  venture  to  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
groups  of  medical  practitioners  represented  in  these  two  schools.  I  do  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  layman  in  medicine  who  nevertheless  accepts  the  inductive  methods 
of  scientific  research. 

The  non-medical  reader,  brought  up  in  some  medical  faith,  whether  allopathy, 
homeopathy,  osteopathy,  or  what  not,  seldom  realizes  how  completely  modern  science 
has  swept  away  these  sects.  It  does  not  ask  whether  a  man  comes  in  the  name  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other.  Modern  medicine  has  as  little  sympathy  for  allopathy  as  for  home- 
opathy. From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  medicine  is  a  process  of  reason  and  practice 
in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  use  all  knowledge  to  effect  practical  ends.  It  is  ready  to 
try  promising  experiments  from  any  source  and  to  abide  by  the  result. 

The  homeopathic  physician  is  disposed  to  accept  this  statement,  but  his  reply  is  that 
this  ideal  attitude  does  not  obtain  in  existing  medical  schools,  that  these  schools  are 
manned  by  those  having  the  prejudices  of  the  old-time  allopath,  and  that  under  these 
conditions  homeopathy  has  no  chance  for  a  fair  trial  except  in  a  school  conducted  by 
homeopaths.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  narrowness  and  the  political  activities  of 
the  so-called  "regulars." 

To  the  layman  who  has  sought  to  view  medical  education  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, and  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  practitioners  of  both  groups,  there  is  much 
truth  in  these  statements.  It  is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  practitioners  throughout 
the  country  were  educated  in  medical  schools  which  were,  twenty  years  ago,  more 
or  less  sectarian.  The  intolerance  of  the  allopath  has  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
homeopath.  Scientific  medicine,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  described  it,  has  had 
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to  make  its  way  against  the  prejudices,  the  professional  jealousies,  and  the  intolerance 
of  both.  Between  the  practice  of  the  modern  trained  men,  whether  in  one  school  or  the 
other,  the  differences  are  small.  Scientific  medicine  in  this  larger  sense  suffers,  and  will 
suffer  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  antagonism  of  these  and  other  warring 
medical  sects,  for  the  homeopath  is  not  alone  in  his  outcry  against  the  "dominant" 
school.  The  weakest  and  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  the  eclectic  schools  announces 
solemnly  in  its  latest  catalogue,  "after  years  of  opposition  to  bigotry  and  intolerance 
and  the  unnatural  and  injurious  practice  of  the  dominant  school,  eclecticism  finally 
won  recognition." 

The  homeopaths  have  justly  incurred  the  general  disapproval  of  fair-minded  men 
because  of  the  low  standards  of  education  for  which  their  colleges  have  stood.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  into  these  schools  have  been  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  thru  them  a  license  to  practise  medicine  could  be  had  with  less  pre- 
liminary education  and  under  easier  conditions  than  in  any  but  the  lowest  grade 
schools.  This  practice  has  been  steadily  defended  by  those  in  charge,  and  such  advances 
as  have  been  made  have  been  those  enforced  by  a  rising  public  opinion  and  the  enact- 
ments of  state  boards.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  of  Homeopathic  Colleges,  held 
in  February  last.  Dr.  Copeland,  Dean  of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  College,  pro- 
tested bitterly  against  the  higher  entrance  requirements.  He  argued  that  "a  man's 
career  in  medicine  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the  quality  or  quantity  of  instruction  he 
had  before  he  entered  medical  school."  "I  want  to  see,"  said  he,  "homeopathy  prosper 
in  this  country,  and  instead  I  see  it  rapidly  declining,  largely  because  we  have  not  any 
men  to  send  out  into  the  world.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  this  calamity.  We 
need  practitioners  of  homeopathy,  and  to  get  them  we  must  have  students  in  our  col- 
leges." A  more  frank  defence  than  this  of  the  policy  of  enlisting  poorly  educated  and 
badly  trained  men  to  support  a  waning  cause  it  would  be  difficult  to  make.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  world  for  the  last  hundred  years  shows  that  there  is  no  specific 
condition  for  securing  in  any  country  only  the  best  trained  and  most  devoted  prac- 
titioners of  medicine;  but  the  experience  of  the  whole  world  also  shows  that  the  single 
provision  that  the  candidate  for  medicine  shall  be  a  well-educated  man  goes  farther 
to  eliminate  the  unworthy  and  the  unfit  than  all  the  other  provisions  that  have  ever 
been  enacted.  The  attitude  of  the  homeopaths  in  this  matter  has  been  quite  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  eclectics  and  other  similar  bodies. 

Apart  from  all  this,  however,  there  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  a  man  of  scien- 
tific training,  familiar  with  the  inductive  science  which  is  the  common  ground  of  all 
scientific  progress,  is  compelled  to  look  upon  the  homeopath  as  a  sectarian,  and  is  led 
to  think  that  a  modem  university  cannot  afford  to  stand  for  any  other  conception  of 
medicine  than  that  of  scientific  medicine.  Homeopathy  as  a  system  of  medical  practice 
arose  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Germany.  It  rests  upon  two  theories, 
which  are  essentially  medical  dogmas.  The  first  and  better  known  is  the  doctrine, 
"  Similia  similibus  curentur" — Like  things  should  be  treated  with  like.  Under  this 
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theory  a  drug  is  assumed  to  set  up  in  the  healthy  human  organism  those  reactions  for 
which  it  is  a  cure  in  the  diseased  organ.  To  obtain,  therefore,  curative  properties,  and 
to  know  the  curative  use  of  a  drug,  graduated  doses  are  administered  to  healthy  per- 
sons, and  from  these  "provings"  a  system  of  drug  administration  has  been  derived. 

The  second  dogma  of  Hahnemann  is  that  of  drug  potencies.  Hahnemann  taught 
that  in  the  successive  dilution  of  a  drug  there  were  obtained  finally  doses  whose 
dynamic  effect  was  quite  out  of  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  drug.  As  Hahnemann 
phrased  it,  these  highly  diluted  doses  had  a  certain  spiritual  energy. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  divergence  amongst  the  homeopaths  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  both  of  these  theories.  Practically 
all  homeopaths  accept  the  first.  A  large  proportion  deny  the  second;  and  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  show  that  this 
division  is  acute.  Recent  writers  in  the  Journal^  bewailing  the  decadence  of  the  true 
homeopath,  lay  special  stress  upon  an  "  energetic  and  pei"sistent  propaganda."  "  It  is 
our  duty,"  writes  one,  "  and  it  should  be  our  privilege,  to  ignore  everything  in  our 
propagandic  work  that  does  not  magnify  the  impoi-tance  of  the  keystone  of  our  faith, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  each  gem,  which  will  glitter  more  and  more  brightly  because 
of  the  constant  use  of  those  whose  medicine  cases  contain  no  compound  tablets,  no 
proprietary  remedies,  and  whose  owners  do  not  resort  to  palliative  remedies  except 
in  incurable  and  traumatic  cases."  Still  others  bewail  the  growing  intimacy  of  homeo- 
pathy with  scientific  medicine,  and  the  comment  now  often  made,  that  "  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  schools."  As  one  writer  adds,  "  This  comment  frequently  heard 
is  as  insidiously  detrimental  as  it  is  naive  and  clever,  and  we  regret  to  say  is  foolishly 
acquiesced  in  by  many  spineless  homeopathic  physicians." 

Homeopathy  is  in  fact  not  simply  a  system  of  therapy.  It  is  also  a  faith,  whether 
the  individual  who  accepts  it  be  practitioner  or  patient.  The  ordinary  intelligent  man 
has  no  particular  feeling  about  the  system  of  medicine  that  his  physician  practises. 
To  the  homeopath  the  matter  presents  itself  in  a  different  light.  With  him  his  system 
of  medicine  is  a  matter  of  belief,  and  he  is  willing  to  fight  for  it  and  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  it.  During  the  present  year,  for  example,  the  homeopathic  school  at  Colum- 
bus, in  the  absence  of  a  state  appropriation,  is  supported  in  considerable  measure  by 
the  contributions  of  homeopathic  physicians  and  believers.  This  feeling  has  of  course 
been  intensified  by  the  intolerance  of  opposing  medical  practitioners.  To  be  called  a 
sectarian  is  not  pleasant,  particularly  when  this  epithet  is  used  by  a  professional  rival 
whose  training  and  knowledge  are  plainly  limited  and  whose  prejudices  are  corre- 
spondingly great.  Any  group  of  men  under  such  pressure  is  likely  to  become  devoted 
and  aggressive;  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  homeopaths  have  always 
exercised  a  large  influence  in  legislative  matters  for  this  reason. 

Homeopathy  has  now  accepted  the  great  aids  to  medicine  afforded  by  the  labora- 
tory discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  well-trained  homeopathic  physician  stud- 
ies anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology.  In  making  his  diag- 
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nosis,  he  uses  the  same  tests  of  blood,  of  urine,  of  sputum.  The  difference  comes  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  use  of  these  tests,  and  this  difference  is  in  a  single  field  of  prac- 
tice, that  of  drug  therapy.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  man  trained  in  science  finds  it 
hard  to  accept  the  homeopathic  position,  for  it  substitutes  at  this  stage  a  dogma  for 
the  universal  method  of  experiment  and  trial.  Homeopathy  asks  the  student  trained  in 
the  inductive  method  to  lay  aside  the  scientific  method  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  method  of  procedure  founded  upon  an  assumed  dogma. 
While  the  man  trained  in  inductive  science  will  readily  admit  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  practice  between  the  modern  trained  homeopath  and  a  man  trained  in  the 
school  of  scientific  medicine,  while  he  might  even  be  ready  to  accept  the  homeopath 
as  his  physician,  he  nevertheless  feels  compelled  to  protest  against  the  substitution  of  a 
dogma  for  the  universal  scientific  method  of  experimentation.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  practice,  assuming  both  men  equally  well  trained,  as  it  is  of  the  difference  in  the 
attitude  of  mind.  The  very  fact  that  the  homeopath  alludes  to  his  system  as  a  belief  is 
itself  a  stumbling-block  for  the  man  of  science.  Modern  science,  whether  in  medicine  or 
physics,  has  no  fixed  beliefs.  It  submits  all  to  the  result  of  fair  experiment;  and  it  is 
no  answer  to  this  fundamental  objection  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to-day  are  not  students  of  scientific  medicine  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  transformation  has  been  slow.  Scientific  medicine  in  America 
is  slowly  winning  its  way;  but  between  the  attitude  of  scientific  medicine  and  that 
of  any  system  committed  to  a  faith  there  is  a  difference  which  is  fundamental.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  this  fundamental  attitude  toward  research  that 
none  of  the  great  scientific  discoveries  in  medicine  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  come  from 
homeopathic  sources.  These  have  come  in  the  main  from  practitioners  of  no  school, 
but  from  men  who  were  persuaded  to  investigate  in  the  spirit  of  impartial,  scientific 
truth,  pledged  to  no  faith,  governed  by  no  dogma.  For  all  these  reasons,  a  man  of  scien- 
tific training  finds  himself  compelled  to  look  upon  homeopathic  medicine  as  represent- 
ing an  unscientific  attitude. 

Homeopathic  writers  divide  present-day  homeopaths  into  three  groups :  those  who 
are  homeopaths  in  name  only,  those  who  accept  Hahnemann"'s  first  great  theory,  and 
those  who  believe  that  all  medicine  is  embraced  in  Hahnemann's  generalizations. 
This  last  group  is  denominated  by  many  homeopaths  as  "  Hahnemaniacs."  The  claims 
to  extraordinary  cures  are  made  by  all  sects.  In  this  matter  the  eclectics  can  outrival 
the  homeopaths.  To  demonstrate  a  specific  cure  for  disease,  however,  one  does  not  need 
to  found  a  medical  school.  The  world  will  quickly  wear  a  path  to  the  door  of  any  man 
of  any  school  or  of  no  school  who  can  prove  his  mastery  of  any  disease.  Medicine  is  both 
a  science  and  an  art,  and  into  the  possibility  of  cure  there  enter  many  factors.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  the  personality  and  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  will  not  be 
among  the  important  factors. 

The  great  contribution  which  Hahnemann  and  his  followers  made  lay  in  breaking 
down  the  existing  school  of  medicine,  and  in  showing  its  subserviency  to  the  medical 
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dogmas  of  the  past.  While  Hahnemann's  theory  was  a  dogma,  its  practical  application 
showed  that  the  prevalent  system  of  dosing,  following  the  precepts  of  revered  teachers, 
was  absurd  and  harmful;  that  men  recovered  just  as  well  or  better  from  smaller  doses; 
that  good  nursing  had  more  to  do  with  recovery  than  either  the  small  or  the  large  dose. 
To-day  we  recognize  that  the  sick  recover  in  many  cases  without  any  dose.  Dosing 
plays  a  decreasing  role.  The  scientific  physician  of  to-day  does  not  give  one  prescrip- 
tion where  he  gave  five  twenty  years  ago.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  use  what  is  called  a 
homeopathic  remedy  whenever  it  proves  effective.  The  great  contribution  of  homeo- 
pathy seems  to  the  scientific  man  to  have  been  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
modem  medicine.  About  the  time  that  it  gained  a  foothold  in  Europe  the  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  began,  and  with  them  the  new 
conception  of  medicine  as  a  science.  Untrammeled  by  dogma  or  preconceived  theory, 
this  conception  of  medicine  completely  displaced  in  Germany  the  various  sectarian, 
contending  medical  factions  that  had  existed.  Homeopathy  was  one  of  these  divisions. 
It  has  served  a  large  purpose,  but  that  purpose  seems  in  the  main  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

For  these  reasons,  also,  the  man  trained  in  inductive  science  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  homeopathy  in  this  country  will  in  the  long  run  lose  itself — just  as 
allopathy  has  lost  itself — in  scientific  medicine.  In  Germany,  the  home  of  homeo- 
pathy, it  has  practically  disappeared.  With  no  discrimination  against  it,  with  the 
simple  requirement  that  any  man  who  wishes  to  call  himself  a  homeopath  must  take 
the  full  scientific  training  of  all  other  physicians,  the  numbers  have  steadily  dimin- 
ished. There  are  to-day  only  about  250  homeopaths  among  the  32,000  practising 
physicians  of  Germany.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  England,  where  homeo- 
pathy, introduced  in  1826,  has  now  declined  to  a  point  where  some  250  physicians 
and  a  few  hospitals  represent  the  homeopathic  movement. 

To-day  America  is  the  home  of  homeopathy  as  it  is  of  all  other  medical  sects.  It 
contains  more  homeopathic  physicians  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  There 
are  perhaps  some  15,000  homeopathic  physicians  in  the  United  States,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  2976  belong  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  physicians  are  in  the  middle  west,  and  the  feeling  between  the  two  groups  of 
practitioners  is  stronger  in  this  section  than  elsewhere.  That  this  theory  of  medicine 
will  disappear  immediately  is  of  course  improbable.  There  is  involved  in  its  perpet- 
uation too  much  devotion,  too  much  feeling,  too  much  faith,  to  make  this  possible; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  long  run  the  distinction  will  disappear,  and 
that  homeopathy  will  be  absorbed  into  the  general  conception  of  medicine  as  an 
applied  science.  That  end  will  be  reached  all  the  sooner  if  those  who  are  committed  to 
this  attitude  will  exercise  toward  homeopathic  physicians  that  sort  of  courtesy  and 
of  intellectual  hospitality  which  men  in  a  learned  profession  ought  to  exhibit.  No 
faith,  whether  it  be  medical,  political,  or  religious,  will  disappeai*  in  the  face  of  unfair 
treatment  or  intolerant  words. 
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Toward  all  such  bodies  the  trained  man  of  science  takes  exactly  the  same  attitude 
and  it  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  Whether  a  man  undertake  to  practise  in  the 
name  of  one  or  another  of  these  beliefs,  he  cannot  diagnose  disease  without  a  sound 
training  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology.  Given  an 
educated  man  trained  in  these  fundamental  sciences,  the  state  may  safely  grant  him 
the  license  to  practise  medicine  in  the  name  of  any  body  of  practitioners  with  whom 
he  desires  to  be  associated.  Such  an  attitude  is  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  only  attitude  consistent  with  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity of  a  university. 

Memorandum  concerning  the  Number  of  Ohio  Physicians 

Omitting  all  unlisted  practitioners,  nature  healers,  osteopaths,  and  others,  including  men  who  have 
attended  a  year  or  two  of  medical  school  hut  have  never  qualified  for  practice,  and  yet  have  a  sur- 
reptitious practice,  there  are  in  the  state  of  Ohio  7912  physicians  who  seek  to  make  a  living  out  of 
its  6,000,000  inhabitants.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  licensed  physician  for  every  630  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  about  three  times  the  number  of  physicians  per  thousand  of  population  that  one 
finds  in  a  thickly  settled  country  like  Germany,  for  example,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  over- 
stocked with  doctors.  Of  the  cities  of  Ohio,  Columbus  is  the  most  be-doctored.  It  has  one  practi- 
tioner to  every  520  inhabitants;  Cincinnati  has  one  doctor  to  every  560  inhabitants;  Cleveland  has 
one  to  every  800  ;  and  Toledo  is  fortunate  in  having  only  one  to  every  1000  inhabitants. 

An  extremely  significant  thing  regarding  the  statistics  of  Ohio  physicians  is  that  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  most  states  they  are  home-grown.  Of  the  7500  physicians  from  whom  educational 
statistics  were  obtained,  6568  got  their  training  in  Ohio  medical  schools.  The  Council  of  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association  classified  medical  schools  into  four  groups,  the 
first  two  of  which  are  supposed  to  include  all  the  medical  colleges  that  can  be  considered  respect- 
able. Of  the  Ohio  physicians  now  in  practice,  1990  came  from  these  two  higher  groups  of  medical 
schools,  the  A  Plus  group  and  the  A  group.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  1019  of  these  better 
trained  physicians  come  from  medical  schools  outside  of  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  medical 
immigration  to  Ohio  has  been  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  the  medical  production  of  Ohio. 

A  further  examination  of  these  statistics  brings  out  some  additional  interesting  facts.  From  the 
two  lower  classes  of  medical  schools  in  the  list  of  the  American  Medical  Association  844  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  are  now  at  work  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  all,  2234  of  the  physicians  to-day 
practising  in  Ohio  have  been  trained  in  institutions  at  present  classified  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  whether  they  are  good,  indifferent,  or  had.  In  other  words,  nearly  6000  members 
of  the  present  medical  service  of  Ohio  received  their  training  in  institutions  which  have  disap- 
peared entirely  and  mainly  because  they  have  been  unable  to  live  under  the  improved  conditions 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sources  of  training  of  5568  physicians  trained  in  Ohio  schools 
and  now  practising  in  Ohio.  Of  the  twenty-nine  institutions  which  have  existed  as  independent 
schools  at  one  time  or  another,  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  now  extinct  or  merged  with  other 
schools. 

CiKciNNATi                                                ifo.  of  Oraduatet  Cincinnati  (continued)                           ^o.  of  Oraduattt 

*  American  Eclectic  Medical  College                         10  •  Cincinnati  Physio-Medical  College                           2 

*  Botanico  Medical  Collesre  of  Ohio                             1  Eclectic  Medical  Institute                                       399 

*  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery       183  *  Hygeia  Medical  College                                              2 

*  CiDcinnati  Medical  College                                      1  *  Laura  Memorial  Woman's  Medical  College           18 
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CiNciNKATi  (continued) 

*  Medical  Collegre  of  Ohio 

*  Medical  University  of  Ohio 

*  Miami  Medical  College 
Ohio-Miami  Medical  College  of  the  University 

of  Cincinnati 

*  Physio-Eclectic  Medical  College 

*  Physio-Medical  Institute 

*  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Woman's  Medical 

College 

*  Woman's  Medical  Collesre  of  Cincinnati 


JVo.  cif  Graduates 

887 

2 

400 


08 
10 
19 

3 
13 


Cleveland 

*  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  388 

*  University  of  Wooster,  Medical  Department  104 
Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment 467 

COLCMBCS 

*  Columbus  Medical  College  203 

*  Ohio  Medical  University  417 

*  Starling  Medical  College  696 

*  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College  226 


CoLCMBDs  (continued)  JVb.  of  Oraduatu 

College  of  Medicine  of  Ohio  State  University 
[est.  1914] 

Lebanon 

*  National  Normal  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine 


Toledo 

Toledo  Medical  College* 

HOMEOPATHIC  SCHOOLS 
Cincinnati 
♦  Pulte  Medical  College 


IS 


177 


138 


Cleveland 

*  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College  186 

*  Cleveland  Medical  College,  Homeopathic  81 

*  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  243 

Columbus 

Homeopathic  College  of  Medicine  of  Ohio  State 
University  [est.  1914] 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS 

Perhaps  in  no  other  place — unless  it  be  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education — are  the  publications  of  educational  institutions  studied  and 
compared  so  constantly  as  in  the  office  of  the  Caniegie  Foundation.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  to  compare  the  work  of  institutions  and  of  state  systems 
of  education.  In  my  last  report  I  tried  to  point  out  the  difficulties  which  arose  in 
such  studies  from  the  defects  of  college  catalogues,  and  their  lack  of  comparability. 
Similar  difficulties  are  met  in  the  study  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  superintendents 
of  education  in  the  various  states.  Not  only  do  these  reports  as  a  rule  furnish  a  meagre 
basis  for  comprehending  the  system  of  education  as  it  exists  in  the  state  itself,  but 
the  separate  reports  affi3rd  still  smaller  basis  for  comparing  the  educational  system  of 
one  state  with  that  of  another. 

The  following  study  of  these  reports  is  therefore  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  fault-finding  criticism,  but  rather  that  it  may  suggest 
constructive  action  to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  whole  school  problem.  No 
state  is  likely  to  make  the  best  progress  in  education  until  those  responsible  for  the 
school  system  have  themselves  some  clear  idea  of  what  the  schools  ought  to  be,  and 
of  how  they  should  be  related  to  one  another.  One  of  the  first  steps  toward  such  a 
clear  conception  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  to  have  an  educational  report  from  those 
in  charge  of  the  school  system  which  shall  itself  be  clear  and  simple,  and  yet  set  before 
the  public,  including  the  teachers  themselves,  an  adequate  conception  of  the  school 
system,  its  service,  its  needs,  its  direction  of  growth.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
some  such  clear  description  will  precede  the  realization  of  a  well-developed  and  ade- 
quate school  system  in  any  given  state. 
*  Reported  closed  in  1914,  following  withdrawal  of  recognition  by  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Board. 
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This  paper,  therefore,  is  presented  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  the 
superintendents  of  education,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  students  of  education. 
The  discussion  leads  up  to  such  questions  as  these: 

What  is  the  function  of  the  annual  (or  biennial)  report  issued  by  a  state  depart- 
ment of  education  ?  Does  the  report  aim  primarily  to  inform  the  public,  the  legis- 
lature, or  professional  teachers? 

To  accomplish  its  object,  what  should  it  contain,  and  how  should  its  contents 
be  arranged  and  presented  ? 

What  place  should  statistics  occupy  in  such  a  report? 

What  statistics  relating  to  education  are  significant  and  valuable  in  determin- 
ing future  action? 

Is  it  possible  to  agree  as  to  what  statistics  are  needed,  and  to  collect  and 
publish  them  in  such  form  as  to  make  the  state  reports  comparable,  so  that  the 
experience  of  one  state  may  be  available  to  another? 

Are  the  tables  of  statistics  now  included  too  bulky? 

Should  reports  be  issued  in  sections  to  serve  different  demands  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy? 

With  such  conception  of  the  purpose  of  this  study,  we  turn  now  to  the  reports 
themselves. 

The  various  states  require  the  superintendents  of  state  educational  systems  to  issue 
annual  or  biennial  reports  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  educational 
systems  under  their  administration.  Altho  the  reports  appear  regularly  at  their  al- 
lotted time,  it  is  difficult  from  a  study  of  them  to  airive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  their 
function.  There  is  little  evidence  in  most  of  them  of  thoughtful  effort  to  consider  the 
purpose  to  be  effected  by  the  reports,  the  persons  to  be  reached,  or  the  best  form  of 
presentation.  The  reports  reflect  nothing  so  much  as  the  strong  influence  of  routine 
and  tradition.  That  they  have  not  until  recently  been  subjected  to  criticism  may  be 
due  as  much  to  their  failure  to  meet  any  immediate  educational  need  as  to  their  un- 
attractive bulk.  And  yet,  if  the  state  report  is  to  be  made  a  valuable  instrument  of 
public  education  and  of  educational  progress,  as  it  well  may  be,  its  improvement  will 
not  be  secured  by  disregarding  existing  conditions  and  formulating  uniform  blanks 
and  records. 

The  typical  state  reports^  are  badly  bound,  poorly  printed  volumes,  which  in  the 
main  are  impressive  by  their  size.  These  defects  in  themselves  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  some  indication  of  their  perfunctory  character.  The  variations  in  size  alone  are 
suggestive.  The  New  York  report  covers  1170  pages,  that  of  Kentucky  904,  Illinois 
882,  and  South  Carolina  823.  On  the  other  hand,  the  California  report  is  compassed 
in  90  pages,  the  Washington  report  in  84,  the  Texas  report  in  77,  and  the  Wyoming 
report  in  55  pages.  That  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  requires  900  pages 
to  do  what  the  California  Department  of  Education  seeks  to  accomplish  in  90  sug- 
gests a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  which  the  report  is  meant  to 

*  A  list  of  the  reports  examined  is  civen  in  the  table  on  page  loy. 
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serve.  While  differing  in  detail,  the  reports  show  considerable  uniformity  in  content. 
They  open  with  an  introduction,  a  discussion  of  what  are  considered  important  and 
pressing  questions,  and  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  These  introductory  sec- 
tions, proportionately  very  brief,  are  usually  the  only  direct  contributions  made  by 
the  superintendent,  and  are  frequently  evidences  of  the  skill  with  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  topics  can  be  crowded  into  the  briefest  space.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned 
the  introduction  of  the  Arizona  report,  which  in  eleven  pages  discusses  fifteen  differ- 
ent topics;  the  Iowa  report,  which  in  twenty-eight  pages  deals  with  thirty-two  topics ; 
the  Nevada  report,  with  thirty-nine  topics  treated  on  twenty -three  pages;  and  the 
Wyoming  report,  which  dismisses  twenty-six  topics  in  half  that  number  of  pages. 

The  superintendent's  introduction  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statistical  exhibit 
by  counties,  districts,  or  other  local  subdivisions,  which  takes  up  more  than  half  the 
volume.  This  unwieldy  material,  discussed  later,  is  sometimes  summarized  in  two  or 
three  pages  which  serve  their  purpose  more  successfully. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  reprint  either  in  full  or  in  abstracts  the  reports  from 
county  superintendents.  While  such  reports  help  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and 
in  a  very  few  cases  are  interesting  and  helpful,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole, 
their  inclusion  can  be  justified.  Too  frequently  these  local  reports  are  in  themselves 
severe  indictments  of  the  educational  qualifications  of  their  authors.  It  is  in  any  case 
a  bold  assumption  that  all  these  reports  will  find  readers,  and  it  is  a  mistaken  policy 
to  reprint  them  verbatim  for  the  sake  of  the  one  report  that  may  be  read  at  the 
place  of  its  origin.  Not  that  the  reports  do  not  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  the  gen- 
eral report  should  offer  a  summary  indicating  their  main  features. 

There  is  perhaps  greater  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the  reports  of  special 
officers  attached  to  the  state  departments  of  education.  Such  are  the  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  and  activities,  rural  school  inspectors,  and  inspectors  of  high  schools, 
whose  papers,  particularly  in  the  southern  states,  are  often  valuable  contributions  to 
the  subject  with  which  they  deal.  The  principals  of  normal  schools  and  presidents  of 
state  institutions  also  contribute  their  own  reports,  which  are  too  often  intended  to 
make  out  a  special  case  for  the  institution  concerned  rather  than  for  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

While  the  inclusion  of  the  separate  reports  of  this  character  is  at  least  open  to  ar- 
gument, the  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  large  amount  of  material  of  another  type 
found  in  many  reports.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  directo- 
ries, lists  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  certification  laws,  lists  of  successful  candi- 
dates, examination  regulations  and  papers,  circulars  and  letters  of  the  state  superinten- 
dent, addresses,  syllabi,  and  courses  of  study.  These  documents  are  not  of  sufficiently 
general  interest  to  wari'ant  inclusion:  some  of  them  are  purely  professional;  others 
merely  ephemeral.  Finally,  not  all  the  reports  offer  assistance,  by  way  of  a  good  table 
of  contents  or  index,  to  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  some  particular  problem. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  table  will  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  reports 
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and  their  arrangement.  Out  of  forty-six  reports  only  twenty-six  are  furnished  with 
tables  of  contents  and  twenty-eight  with  indices.  However  good  a  report  may  be,  its 
value  is  greatly  diminished,  no  matter  what  its  size,  if  the  reader  is  not  furnished  with 
some  guidance  in  using  it.  More  significant  still  is  the  number  of  topics  referred  to, 
for  in  general  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  discussed,  in  the  brief 
compass  of  the  superintendent's  statements.  It  is  hardly  possible  within  such  limits  to 
attempt  any  educational  propaganda  or  direction  of  policy.  Some  of  the  topics,  it  is 
true,  are  amplified  in  the  reports  of  the  special  officers,  but  it  is  to  the  superintendent 
that  the  legislature  and  the  public  should  look  for  guidance.  The  disproportionate 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  statistics  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  comment.  The  com- 
plete statistical  report  is  clearly  a  relic  of  the  past,  when  the  statistics  in  most  states 
were  less  wieldy  and  cumbersome  than  they  have  become.  The  great  amount  of  detail 
now  offered  hardly  repays  the  trouble  of  collection.  A  few  reports  attempt  to  summa- 
rize the  long  series  of  tables,  but  little  progress  will  be  made  until  the  ancillary  value 
of  statistics  is  recognized.  At  present  they  are  too  often  made  an  end  in  themselves. 
Nothing  would  be  more  helpful  for  future  progress  than  an  agreement  among  all  the 
states  upon  a  reasonable  statistical  practice.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  first  agree 
as  to  what  statistics  are  significant  and  then  collect  and  publish  these  statistics  in  a 
uniform  way.  Until  some  such  agreement  is  made  as  to  what  statistics  are  fruitful,  and 
until  they  are  collected  on  a  uniform  plan,  the  great  masses  now  brought  together  are 
not  comparable  and  most  of  them  serve  no  useful  purpose.  What  statistics  are  needed  ? 
How  shall  they  be  collected  and  published  ?  are  two  extremely  practical  questions 
whose  answer  will  point  not  only  to  real  progress  for  the  future,  but  also  to  economy 
in  time  and  in  printing. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  reports  of  the  special  officers  are  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  state  reports  at  present.  Approaching  the  subject  as  many 
do  with  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  specialist,  they  give  the  most  adequate 
picture  of  the  needs  of  the  present  in  such  matters  as  the  provision  of  high  schools, 
the  reform  and  readjustment  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  rural  school  problem, 
and  the  question  of  the  training  of  teachers.  For  the  superintendent  who  can  view  the 
educational  situation  of  his  state  as  a  whole,  these  reports  should  be  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance, and  yet  the  cases  are  few  where  effective  use  is  made  of  them  in  the  superin- 
tendent's statement.  Equally  independent  in  character  but  of  considerably  less  value 
are  the  reports  of  presidents  of  state  institutions.  Where  there  are  several  normal 
schools,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  is  far  more  in  evidence  than  the  desire 
to  cooperate  in  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  The  state  university  reports,  when 
they  are  not  mere  reprints  of  catalogues,  devote  themselves  to  a  plain  statement  of  the 
barest  and  often  least  interesting  facts  of  progress,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  staff  or 
the  addition  of  a  building.  The  competitive  spirit.is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  quota- 
tions from  a  single  report.  The  president  of  a  normal  school  claims  that  "the  town  of 
Conway,  where  the  normal  school  is  located,  may  well  be  considered  the  educational, 
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as  well  as  the  geographical  center  of  the  state;''  the  president  of  the  university  asserts 
that  "the  mountain  scenery  surrounding  the  university  is  charming  in  variety  and 
beauty,''  but  is  outdone  by  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural school  that  "here  nature's  dream  of  an  earthly  paradise  has  been  fulfilled,"  while 
the  superintendent  of  the  Deaf  Mute  Institution  enters  the  lists  with  the  claim  that 
his  institution  "occupies  an  ideal  location  in  Little  Rock,  the  Capital  City,  the  State 
metropolis,  almost  exactly  in  the  geographical  center  of  the  state." 

The  next  feature  of  importance  as  measured  by  the  space  assignment  consists  of 
the  reports  of  county  superintendents.  With  few  exceptions  these  reports  are  crude 
and  in  many  cases  illiterate — an  indictment  not  only  of  an  educational  system  which 
entrusts  the  destiny  of  its  children  to  such  administration,  but  also  of  the  state 
authority  that  submits  such  material  for  publication.  "We  had  a  six  months  term," 
says  one  county  superintendent,  "but  our  attendance  was  not  as  good  as  we  would 
have  liked  for  it  to  have  been,  owing  to  the  fact  of  a  very  large  cotton  crop  in  the  fall 
of  1 911  and  the  scarcity  of  labour  a  good  many  children  were  kept  out  of  school  through 
the  month  of  January  to  pick  cotton,  and,  too,  the  wet  spring  we  had  last  year  quite 
a  number  were  cut  oiF  from  school  by  the  water."  Another  states  that  "in  presenting 
this  my  annual  and  epistolary  report  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  startling  or 
revolutionary  to  report  but  to  say  that  I  feel  like  we  in  Shelby  County  are  having 
a  good  healthy  growth  and  public  sentiment  to  back  it.  Being  short  of  funds  under 
our  last  collection,  we  have  adopted  all  plans  contemplated  for  further  advancement." 

Typical  of  many  statements  are  the  following: 

"  The  state  normal  school  has  introduced  home  nursing  which  will  be  a  superb 
training  for  them  as  teachers  and  inmates  of  country  homes." 

"  The  Institute  seemed  to  put  new  life  and  new  ideas  into  our  teachers  who 
went  forth  fresh  from  the  gi'indstone  to  delve  with  the  pupils." 

"Everything  in  the  school  is  system.  Everything  from  rising  to  retiring  bell 
is  done  on  time.  The  school  is  under  strict  military  discipline,  but  a  real  system 
cannot  be  told  about,  it  must  be  seen." 

"On  September  28, 1909,  the  school  opened  promptly,  this  date  having  been 
fixed  more  than  a  year  ago." 

"We  are  like  a  seed  storing  up  the  power  of  life,  and  are  but  waiting  for  the 
warm  spring  sunshine  that  will  come  from  a  year  or  two  of  prosperity  and  from 
the  help  that  should  be  coming  from  state  aid  and  other  recommended  legislation. 
In  the  next  few  years  you  may  have  hope  to  look  to  Smith  county  as  one  of  the 
best.  We  are  but  making  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  our  educational  ship 
of  state.  We  have  lain  the  lines  and  have  some  good,  strong  ribs  in  place,  but  we 
hope  the  next  session  of  our  state  legislature  will  provide  us  with  an  auxiliary 
mast  that  will  let  us  build  this  craft  of  destiny  on  a  bigger  and  a  better  scale. 
We  are  hoping  that  when  it  is  finally  launched  and  goes  out  to  sea  on  her  long 
voyage  through  the  years  to  come,  she  will  be  sea  worthy  and  well  manned,  and 
will  bring  into  the  ports  of  Citizenship,  moral  fibre  and  efficiency,  the  beloved 
passengers  entrusted  to  her  care." 
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The  remaining  material,  which  is  distributed  under  the  captions  of  educational 
directory,  bulletins,  and  circulars,  reports  of  associations,  and  examination  papers  and 
certification  rules,  can  have  but  little  interest  or  value  for  the  public  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Even  if  its  professional  value  is  alleged,  its  insertion  in  the  report  is  only 
calculated  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  those  mainly  concerned.  The  usefulness  of  the 
material  may,  however,  be  questioned  on  other  grounds;  the  educational  directory  is 
not  what  it  pui-ports  to  be,  that  is,  a  guide  to  the  local  educational  activities  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  but  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  persons  engaged  in  edu- 
cation; the  bulletins  and  circulars  are  frequently  nothing  more  than  invitations  to 
attend  meetings  or  to  celebrate  special  days  or  to  join  an  institute,  or  other  letters 
that  have  no  permanent  value  and  may  be  interesting  as  archives  but  not  as  material 
for  a  report.  All  of  this  material — including  reports  of  county  superintendents,  of 
special  officers,  of  institutions — shows  the  lack  of  discriminating  editorship  in  the 
superintendent's  office  and  the  absence  generally  of  a  clear  conception  as  to  what  pur- 
pose or  purposes  the  report  is  to  serve. 

The  striking  uniformity  of  the  state  education  reports  throughout  the  country  is 
accounted  for  by  the  similarity  in  the  legal  requirements  imposed  on  the  superintend- 
ents. But  while  the  regulations  prescribe  only  the  main  outlines  of  the  reports,  they 
leave  sufficient  latitude  to  the  superintendents  within  these  limits  to  make  the  reports 
valuable  instruments  of  public  education  and  for  the  moulding  of  public  opinion.  Of 
forty-four  systems  of  school  laws,  thirty-two  require  the  superintendent  to  render  a 
"brief  history  of  his  labours,"  an  account  of  the  "condition  of  the  schools,"  "a  full 
report  of  his  official  acts,"  or  a  statement  of  the  "results  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions and  facts  obtained  from  school  returns.''  Thirty-nine  states  furnish  ample  scope 
to  their  educational  officers  under  the  caption  of  "recommendations,"  "suggestions," 
or  "other  matters  deemed  useful  for  the  improvement  of  schools."  Statistics  or  sta- 
tistical tables  are  definitely  prescribed  in  thirteen  states,  but  similar  material  is  re- 
quested under  different  titles  in  others;  thus  "receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds," 
"condition  of  funds,"  and  "itemized  accounts"  appear  in  the  laws  of  thirty  states; 
number  and  grade  of  schools  in  eighteen;  census,  attendance,  enrolment,  sex,  and  age 
of  pupils  in  twenty;  the  number  of  private  schools  in  four;  and  the  condition,  num- 
ber, and  value  of  schoolhouses  in  six.  It  is  significant  that  only  twelve  states  refer  to 
the  county  reports,  and  that  these  require  only  abstracts  or  facts  of  interest  to  be  re- 
printed from  them.  Finally,  fifteen  states  prescribe  the  inclusion  of  reports  of  state 
and  other  educational  institutions.  A  comparison  of  these  requirements  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  material  presented  in  the  table  indicates  at  once  that  the  superintendents 
have  emphasized  the  purely  mechanical  at  the  expense  of  those  aspects  of  education 
that  must  be  treated  with  intellectual  breadth  and  vision.  Clearly,  educational  pro- 
gress at  large  will  depend  more  on  the  ability  with  which  the  superintendents  can 
present  the  accounts  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  recommendations  than 
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on  the  facility  with  which  they  can  collect  statistics  which  at  present,  at  least,  remain 
undigested  and  unabsorbed. 

Since  the  legislative  prescriptions  cannot  be  regarded  as  restrictive,  the  causes  of 
the  present  defective  character  of  the  reports  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  reason 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  existing  methods  of  appointment,  the  uncertainty  of 
tenure  of  the  position  of  state  superintendent,  and  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  for 
positions  of  such  importance.  In  eleven  states  the  state  superintendent  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  or  State  Board  of  Education,  while  in  the  remainder  he  is  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  people.  And  altho  educational  qualifications  are  required  in  many 
states,  the  office  of  superintendent  is  primarily  political,  and  election  depends  on 
political  not  educational  ability.  The  uncertainty  of  tenure  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  three  states  the  term  of  office  is  only  for  one  year,  in  eighteen  states  for  two 
years,  in  two  states  for  three  years,  in  twenty-one  states  for  four  years,  and  in  only 
two  states  for  five  or  six  years.  The  brevity  of  the  term  and  the  necessity  in  the  major- 
ity of  states  of  entering  the  political  campaign  are  not  likely  to  attract  those  who  are 
best  qualified  and  desirous  of  making  education  their  life  career.  Such  conditions 
neither  encourage  progress  nor  secure  an  official  who  is  likely  to  depart  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  office.  A  professional  attitude  cannot  be  developed  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  same  reasons  that  affect  the  status  of  the  superintendent  also  militate 
against  the  establishment  of  strong  permanent  staffs  in  the  education  departments,  to 
serve  as  the  educational  advisers  of  the  administrative  officer.  No  greater  single  reform 
can  be  made  in  the  educational  system  of  the  various  states  than  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  school  system.  To  be  Superintendent  of 
Education,  or  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  it  is  termed  in  some  states,  is  to  under- 
take one  of  the  most  important  callings  upon  which  an  American  can  enter.  It  is  a 
place  more  important  than  that  of  president  of  the  state  university,  in  some  states 
more  important  than  that  of  governor.  To  give  to  these  great  positions  their  right 
dignity,  to  remove  them  from  politics  and  to  offer  fitting  salaries,  would  cause  them 
to  attract  the  ablest  minds.  The  state  which  does  this  makes  the  first  and  longest 
step  toward  the  development  of  a  well-considered,  practical,  and  progressive  system 
of  public  education. 

For  the  student  of  education  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  he  may  or  may  not  find 
in  the  olla  podrida  included  in  these  reports.  He  cannot,  for  example,  hope  to  obtain 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  department  of  education,  nor  a  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  schools  of  the  states.  If  he  has  the  time 
and  skill,  he  may  develop  a  partisd  quantitative  picture  by  a  study  of  the  statistics 
whose  value  is  discussed  below.  The  questions  on  which  he  will  in  all  probability  find 
the  greatest  amount  of  information  depend  on  the  fashion  of  the  moment.  At  pres- 
ent much  light  may  be  obtained  on  the  rural  school  question  in  its  different  phases, — 
the  securing  of  better  buildings  and  equipment,  consolidation  and  transportation,  the 
need  of  better  teachers,  the  demand  for  improved  methods  of  supervision  and  stand- 
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ardizing  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  special  subjects, — agriculture,  gardening,  and 
domestic  science, — the  need  of  better  relations  between  the  school  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  so  on.  Related  to  all  this  is  the  pressing  necessity  of  training  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools.  Accordingly  much  information  is  forthcoming  on  the  recently  estab- 
lished high  school  training  classes.  The  organization  and  broadening  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  standardizing  of  high  schools  are  also  subjects  that  receive  much  atten- 
tion. Other  matters  on  which  information  is  furnished  are  state  aid  to  schools  and  the 
training  of  teachers  in  service  (thru  reading  circles  and  institutes).  The  selection  of 
topics,  however,  is  capricious,  and  naturally  what  is  considered  important  in  one  state 
does  not  always  receive  the  same  treatment  in  another.  The  presentation  of  topics, 
also,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  same  topic  may  be  dealt  with  in  three  or  four  parts  of  a 
report — this  is  especially  true  of  the  rural  school  question.  The  reader  is  accordingly 
compelled,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  reconstruct  the  reports  for  himself,  to  piece  to- 
gether such  information  as  he  can  find  on  any  topic  from  the  superintendent's  intro- 
duction, from  the  report  of  a  special  supervisor  or  inspector,  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent's reports,  and  finally  from  the  statistics.  In  any  case  the  range  of  topics  is  not 
broad  nor  evenly  distributed. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  content,  the  reports  are  thus  overburdened 
with  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  which  even  the  most  sanguine  superintendent  cannot 
hope  to  find  readers.  As  it  stands,  this  material  is  too  divei*sified  and  poorly  arranged, 
and  gives  no  evidence  of  logical  conception  of  purpose.  The  introduction  of  so  many 
undigested  and  unrelated  topics,  thrown  together  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  cannot  but 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rendering  of  the  report  is  regarded  as  perfunctory  even 
by  its  sponsor.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  homogeneity  and  balance  in  the  majority 
of  the  reports,  and  because  of  this  defect  they  must  fail  to  carry  the  conviction  that 
is  carried  by  a  well-edited,  well-digested  report  informed  with  a  single  definite  policy 
and  giving  a  general  view  of  the  situation  and  its  needs.  The  superintendent  as  the 
responsible  educational  head  of  his  state  should  interpret  and  consolidate  the  reports 
of  his  assistant  officers,  of  the  county  superintendents,  of  the  normal  school  and  col- 
lege presidents.  The  reports  should  be  what  they  purport  to  be, — accounts  of  the 
educational  conditions  in  the  state, — and  not  a  record  of  the  activities  of  the  super- 
intendent, nor  a  conglomeration  of  reports  obtained  here  and  there,  nor  again  a 
general  receptacle  for  the  odds  and  ends  that  have  accumulated  during  the  year.  One 
can  readily  see  that  in  most  cases  the  superintendents  do  not  have  clerical  facilities 
or  expert  assistance  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  any  part  of  their  duties  ade- 
quately. A  study  of  reports,  just  as  a  study  of  educational  surveys,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  superintendent  has  not  the  time  each  year,  in  addition  to  his  general 
administrative  and  supervisory  work,  to  devote  to  a  thorough  digest  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  educational  conditions  of  his  state.  It  is  not  that  material  is  lacking; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  conception  of  the  function  that  a  school  report  should 
perform. 
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A  few  of  the  reports  indicate  briefly  what  the  purpose  underiying  their  publication 
is.  Thus,  among  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Illinois 
are  "the  collection  of  data  and  facts  concerning  the  revenues,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration of  public  education  and  the  systematizing  and  publishing  of  these  facts 
and  data  for  the  inspection  of  the  taxpayers,  citizens,  and  patrons  of  the  schools,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly."  The 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin  consists  only 
of  statistics,  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  "  Somewhat  lengthy  statements  were 
prepared  for  this  volume  by  members  of  the  department,  showing  the  growth  and 
conditions  of  education  in  its  various  departments  in  the  state,  together  with  sug- 
gestions for  development  and  improvement.  It  became  necessary,  however,  to  elim- 
inate such  statements  in  order  to  reduce  the  volume  to  two  hundred  pages,  that  being 
the  maximum  amount  permitted  under  a  recent  enactment  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
deemed  best  to  eliminate  discussion  rather  than  statistics."  A  similar  conclusion,  altho 
for  different  reasons,  was  reached  by  the  Ohio  superintendent,  who  writes:  "It  has 
been  the  custom  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
to  include  articles  on  certain  subjects  of  interest  to  the  schools.  This  method  has 
been  found  too  cumbersome  and  expensive.  Very  often  the  whole  Annual  Report  is 
called  for  when  in  reality  only  a  two  page  article  in  the  front  of  the  book  is  wanted. 
This  makes  it  expensive  to  the  state  and  expensive  to  this  office  to  pay  the  postage  and 
express.  For  the  present  the  Annual  Report  will  include  only  statistics  and  as  articles 
are  needed  they  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form,  thereby  facilitat- 
ing their  distribution," — a  significant  statement  in  many  ways.  But  it  is  begging  the 
question  to  claim  that  a  sheaf  of  statistics  is  an  adequate  exposition  to  the  public  or 
even  that  part  of  the  public  especially  concerned — the  members  of  the  legislature — 
of  the  prevailing  educational  conditions;  the  art  of  statistical  representation  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  perfected  to  take  the  place  of  "  pen  pictures,"  as  one  superintend- 
ent (Virginia)  claims.  Statistics  must  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  educa- 
tional administration,  but  it  is  not  apparent  from  the  reports  that  they  are  employed 
for  purposes  of  administrative  control.  Thus  they  are  not  used,  as  they  should  be  used 
if  the  chief  value  is  to  be  obtained  from  them,  to  support  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  or  to  illuminate  an  existing  situation.  A  few  reports  furnish  in  addition  to 
a  brief  summary  some  explanatory  comment,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  publication  of  the  great  mass  of  undigested  figures  in  as  much  detail  as  is  now  usual. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  report  to  be  merely  a  record.  Education  is  a  public  service, 
and  progress  without  public  support  is  impossible.  Hence  the  report  should  express 
the  needs  clearly  enough  for  every  member  of  the  public  to  understand ;  a  mere  rec- 
ommendation without  evidence  of  need  is  inadequate;  a  collection  of  figures  without 
interpretation  is  also  inadequate.  The  superintendent  should  regard  his  report  not 
as  a  record  only,  important  as  this  is,  but  as  a  means  to  educate  his  public  on  whose 
confidence  and  cooperation  his  successful  administration  depends.  His  position  is 
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something  higher  than  that  of  an  agent ;  he  should  feel  himself  responsible  for  the 
educational  progress  and  welfare  of  his  state. 

Of  the  reports  studied  only  three  meet  this  requirement  satisfactorily, — the  Re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  Texas.  The  aim  in  the  first  two  of  these  reports  is  to  concentrate  public 
attention  on  a  few  important  points  on  which  progress — administrative  or  legislative 
— is  required.  The  policies  are  boldly  argued  and  justified,  and  brief  statistical  tables 
are  used  to  support  the  discussion.  But  while  successful  in  these  points,  neither  of  these 
reports  gives  any  but  a  statistical  survey  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  every  department 
of  educational  activity.  The  Texas  report  is  somewhat  different  in  character.  It  is  the 
only  report  that  attempts  to  give  a  clear  account  of  all  the  educational  activities  of 
the  state  in  all  their  branches.  A  presentation  of  the  "Progress  of  Two  Years  and 
Study  of  Present  Conditions"  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  different 
administrative  units  of  the  state,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  recommendations  with 
references  to  the  pages  in  the  volume  where  they  are  more  fully  discussed.  The  report 
lacks  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index.  The  complete  statistics  are  published  in  a  sep- 
arate volume. 

A  wholly  satisfactory  statement  of  the  function  of  an  annual  report  is  given  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana:  "The  people  of  the  state  have  a 
right  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  schools,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  work 
is  planned.  .  .  .  The  report  is  not  merely  for  information ;  it  is  also  for  instruction.  It 
should  not  only  let  the  people  know  what  has  been  done,  but  it  should  also  help  mould 
public  opinion,  and  suggest  to  the  public  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools." 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  purpose  of  the  report  should  be  to  enlighten 
and  educate  the  public.  Hence  the  presentation  ought  to  be  clear,  simple,  and  orderly 
— an  ideal  as  yet  attained  by  but  few  reports.  The  report  should  not  be  encumbered 
by  material  that  should  either  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
or  be  issued  in  separate  pamphlets  to  those  specially  interested.  Uniformity  of  arrange- 
ment year  after  year,  and  particularly  uniformity  throughout  the  country,  would  be  a 
great  step  in  advance  in  educating  the  public.  The  reports  attempt  to  satisfy  too  many 
demands — public,  legislative,  professional,  and  so  on.  Greater  success  would  attend 
them  if  they  addressed  themselves  to  one  audience  only.  The  report  is  a  public  docu- 
ment, and  should  be  intended  for  the  consumption  of  the  public.  Special  pamphlets 
might  be  issued  for  members  of  the  legislature,  or  for  members  of  the  educational 
profession. 

Such  being  the  function  of  a  report,  what  should  be  its  content?  It  is  clear  in  the 
first  place  that  the  separate  reports  of  assistants,  county  superintendents,  and  presi- 
dents of  normal  schools  and  colleges  should  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  report  should 
be  issued  as  a  unified  and  harmonious  synthesis  of  all  these  made  by  the  superintend- 
ent. It  is  equally  evident  that  no  room  can  be  found  in  such  a  report  for  directories  and 
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lists  of  teachers  or  superintendents  or  certificate  holders,  or  for  circulars  and  letters 
issued  during  the  year  by  the  superintendent,  or  for  examination  regulations,  or  for 
syllabi  and  courses  of  study.  Each  of  these  topics  of  information  has  to  serve  its  own 
purpose  and  should  be  published  separately.  Some  do  not  need  or  merit  republication. 
The  report  should  serve  general,  not  specialized  interests.  The  report  should  serve  as 
a  guide  to  all  the  educational  activities  of  the  state,  well  arranged  and  coordinated. 
It  should  be  possible  for  the  general  reader  to  learn  not  only  what  is  being  done,  but 
what  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  state  are.  The  record  should  be  followed  by 
the  discussion  of  such  special  problems  as  may  arise  from  year  to  year.  A  statement  of 
the  needs  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  arguments. 
Room  should  be  found  for  a  statistical  presentation,  but  this  should  also  be  used  by 
way  of  illustration  or  argument.  In  addition  to  such  figures  as  are  employed  here,  a 
clearly  organized  summary  in  a  few  pages  would  serve  the  purpose  of  publicity  far  bet- 
ter than  the  hundreds  of  pages  giving  statistics  for  every  hamlet  in  the  state.  These 
details,  again,  should  be  accessible,  and  if  necessary  should  be  published  separately, 
but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  that  which  the  public  can  assimilate  and  the 
needs  of  the  administrative  specialist.  Finally,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  list  of  the 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  their  accessibility,  a  list  of  important  topics  treated  in  earlier  reports,  and  of 
the  educational  publications  of  the  year.  If  the  great  amount  of  material  which  is  now 
found  in  reports  were  discarded,  a  satisfactory  report  could  be  issued  within  the  limits 
of  one  or  two  hundred  pages.  But  the  preparation  of  such  a  report  would  need  the  care 
of  a  specialist  who  can  see  the  educational  system  of  a  state  as  a  whole ;  it  could  not  be 
prepared  in  odd  moments  by  a  busy  administrative  official  by  merely  putting  together 
the  contents  of  a  few  drawers. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  report  that  meets  all  these  requirements.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  is  the  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas,  which 
is  well  proportioned  and  comprehensive  within  the  limits  of  seventy-seven  pages.  The 
report  presents  a  general  summary  issued  by  the  superintendent.  It  is  not  overloaded 
by  subsidiary  reports  or  extraneous  material  that  is  of  little  interest  to  the  public  and 
of  little  value  to  the  profession.  Of  statistics  just  so  much  is  given  as  is  essential  to 
furnish  a  quantitative  background  for  the  report,  the  figures  being  shown  for  two 
biennial  periods.  Those  who  are  further  interested  in  the  educational  statistics  of  the 
state  are  referred  to  the  separate  volume  in  which  they  are  published.  Another  strik- 
ing report  is  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  but  while  it 
deals  exhaustively  and  incisively  with  several  problems  of  importance  and  their  solu- 
tion, it  does  not  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of  the  year  other  than  that 
which  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  statistical  report.  It  has,  of  course,  the 
great  advantage  of  concentrating  public  attention  on  the  most  pressing  and  imme- 
diate needs  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  state.  In  this  connection  the  reports  of 
the  English  Board  of  Education  may  be  referred  to.  It  has  become  the  practice  in  re- 
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cent  years  to  devote  the  opening  chapter  of  these  reports  to  a  discussion  of  some  gen- 
eral topic  of  historical  or  administrative  interest.  This  study  is  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  year  in  each  of  the  chief  important  branches  of  education,  including 
sometimes  the  report  of  some  special  enquiry  or  a  discussion  of  recommendations  for 
future  progress.  The  general  report  gives  only  so  much  statistical  detail  as  is  necessary 
for  an  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the  text,  the  more  complete  educational  and 
financial  statistics  being  issued  separately  in  two  large  volumes.  In  the  appendices  ref- 
erence is  made  to  special  legislation  of  the  year,  educational  publications  of  the  Board, 
and  to  topics  more  adequately  discussed  elsewhere.  What  can  be  accomplished  for  an 
educational  system  that  provides  for  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  scholars  under  three 
hundred  and  fifty  local  education  authorities  is  not  a  task  that  should  prove  insuper- 
able in  the  average  state  of  this  country.  In  a  democracy  such  as  this,  however,  educa- 
tional reporting  will  be  improved  only  when  it  is  realized  more  fully  than  is  now  done 
that  educational  progress  depends  not  merely  on  the  development  of  high  professional 
standards,  but  also  on  public  cooperation,  which  in  turn  can  be  secured  only  by  intelli- 
gent education  of  the  public,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  educational  report. 


EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS^ 

Education  has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  study  for  but  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  yet  there  is  no  field  in  which  it  i^  more  impoi-tant  to  have  authoritative 
and  thorough  investigation  of  fundamental  facts  and  principles,  with  consequent  criti- 
cism of  existing  conditions  and  authoritative  recommendation  for  their  improvement. 
No  other  subject  touches  life  on  so  many  sides  or  includes  such  a  wealth  of  varied 
material.  Education  is  as  fundamental  as  the  family,  business,  government,  or  religion. 
Its  social,  economic,  political,  ethical,  and  moral  aspects  all  need  further  study.  Its 
relations  to  hygiene,  aesthetics,  industry,  and  philanthropy  all  need  illumination. 
Now  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  future  depends,  to  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  education  of  the  present,  the  consequent  sense  of  responsibility  is  enormous. 
For  education  must  somehow  meet  the  need  of  being  well  grounded  in  both  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  both  philosophy  and  science,  in  both  intellect  and  morals.  It  must 
be  at  the  same  time  mind  and  matter,  abstract  and  concrete,  ideal  and  practical. 

The  obvious  solution  of  the  problem  that  is  adopted  by  many  other  nations,  namely, 
that  of  systematic  organization  and  centralized  control,  is  impossible  under  our 
political  and  social  traditions.  Local  responsibility,  variation,  initiative,  and  experi- 
ment are  peculiarly  our  rule  in  education.  There  is,  however,  an  ever  widening  and 
more  serious  demand  for  authoritative  records  of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done, 
and  for  more  and  more  comprehensive  and  competent  educational  criticism  and  con- 
struction. The  desire  is  making  itself  felt  for  a  better  adjustment  between  the  new 

^  Based  on  a  study  of  some  thirty  surveys. 
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demands  that  society  is  placing  on  the  schools  and  the  new  standards  for  the  meas- 
urement of  educational  and  administrative  efficiency  that  have  recently  appeared.  The 
demand  for  investigation  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  securing  criticism  of  the 
old  as  for  gatheiing  suggestions  and  direction  for  the  next  step  in  progress.  The  in- 
creasing frequency  of  educational  surveys  is  one  of  the  most  significant  responses  to 
this  demand,  and  it  is  significant,  too,  to  note  that  the  surveys  have  been  prompted  in 
most  cases  by  public  rather  than  by  professional  or  technical  interest  in  education.  In 
other  words,  the  interest  is  not  academic  or  scientific;  the  stimulus  comes  rather  from 
a  desii*e  to  discover  whether  the  fullest  possibilities  of  the  situation  are  being  met  by 
the  educational  organization  and  its  officers.  More  than  thirty  such  surveys  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  some  such  scheme  of  educational  enquiry  will  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
American  education.  The  large  number  is  evidence  of  an  educational  need  perhaps 
originating  out  of  local  conditions,  perhaps  merely  the  result  of  a  prevailing  fashion. 
It  is  probably  too  early  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  such  studies,  tho 
present  indications  show  that  their  immediate  effectiveness  has  in  fact  been  lim- 
ited. The  surveys  present  little  uniformity  in  scope  or  methods  of  investigation, 
arrangement,  or  presentation,  but  out  of  the  general  confusion  there  is  gradually  be- 
ing crystallized  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  survey,  comparable  methods 
in  education  are  being  established,  and  the  more  immediate  needs  of  the  present  are 
being  formulated.  Whatever  the  immediate  influences  may  be,  therefore,  the  total 
result  represents  a  valuable  contribution  to  educational  thought  in  so  far  as  it  offers 
a  conspectus  and  summary  of  current  educational  ideas.  In  some  cases  the  problems 
discussed  have  been  purely  local,  in  others  new  points  of  view  in  educational  admin- 
istration have  been  applied  to  the  situation  as  a  whole.  In  general  an  absence  of  com- 
prehensiveness has  been  accompanied  by  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
task,  which  in  turn  has  led  to  rapid  and  ill-considered  reports  dealing  only  with  the 
superficial  and  objective  on  the  basis  of  uniform  records  and  questions.  From  the  pres- 
ent indications  it  would  be  hazardous  to  infer,  and  dangerous  for  general  educational 
welfare  to  suppose,  that  educational  control  and  advice  will  become  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  experts,  and  much  will  have  been  gained  if  the  need  for  the  criti- 
cal habit  of  mind  becomes  part  of  the  educational  routine.  More  important  than  the 
occasional  survey  is  constant  study  of  and  familiarity  with  progress  in  contemporary 
educational  thought  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

These  reports  have  added  nothing  radical  to  educational  thought  or  literature ; 
in  a  large  measure  they  summarize  what  has  been  in  the  minds  of  educational  leaders' 
for  the  last  decade;  their  constructive  suggestions  are  in  the  main  of  a  character  with 
which  the  professional  administrator  should  be  familiar.  A  comparison  of  recent  reports 
with  that  of  the  Chicago  Commission  published  in  1899  affords  convincing  pi-oof  that 
in  educational  theory  at  any  rate  the  advance  has  not  been  great,  and  that  the  pro- 
gress has  been  made  rather  in  improving  the  mechanics  of  administration. 
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A  study  of  the  surveys  raises  some  important  questions,  and  not  the  least  perti- 
nent of  these  is  whether  a  profitable  educational  survey  can  be  made  before  some 
definite  conception  is  formulated  of  the  aims  and  ends  of  education  and  the  ideals 
to  be  achieved.  It  is,  no  doubt,  fortunate  for  educational  progress  that  fixed  and  per- 
manent aims  of  education  cannot  be  formulated,  but  there  must  be  in  each  genera- 
tion some  consciousness  of  the  goal  to  be  reached.  On  this  point  the  surveys  are  in 
most  cases  silent.  And  yet  an  investigation  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  record  of 
fact,  which  can  more  easily  be  gleaned  from  annual  reports,  if  it  confines  itself  to  a 
relation  of  present  achievement,  while  the  resulting  recommendations,  if  they  are  not 
related  to  some  aim,  lose  their  point.  For  it  will,  in  general,  be  agreed  that  the  work 
underlying  a  survey  should  be  threefold :  The  history  of  the  system  surveyed  should 
be  considered,  for,  as  the  Baltimore  Commission  recognized,  "  with  reference  to  any 
school  system  the  important  thing  is  not  so  much  the  question,  what  is  its  present 
status,  as  the  question,  is  it  moving  in  the  right  direction  ? "  Secondly,  education  is 
only  a  part  of  public  service  and  as  such  cannot  be  estimated  without  reference  to 
prevailing  economic,  political,  and  sociological  conditions,  each  of  which  contributes 
to  the  formulation  of  educational  needs.  And  finally,  the  constructive  suggestions 
proposed  should  point  a  way  not  too  far  removed  from  present  conditions  as  aiFected 
by  the  factors  mentioned.  The  neglect  of  these  principles  has  led  to  investigations 
which,  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  school  systems  in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  have 
resulted  in  suggestions  dealing  mainly  with  such  objective  matters  as  school  build- 
ings and  school  records. 

Not  only  has  there  been  no  agreement  as  to  the  ends  of  education,  but  the  stand- 
ards of  measurements  are  equally  indefinite.  In  the  New  York  report  Professor  Han  us 
admits  that  "there  are  very  few  established  standards  whereby  the  efficiency  of  edu- 
cational activities  can  be  measured,  and  that  accepted  methods  of  studying  such  ac- 
tivities are,  for  the  most  part,  yet  to  be  found;"  and  again,  that  "there  are  as  yet  no 
universally  accepted  standards  whereby  the  adequacy  of  educational  aims  and  prac- 
tices can  be  judged."  The  standards  of  measurements  employed  in  the  surveys  were 
based  on  personal  or  collective  judgments,  on  the  interpretation  of  statistics,  and  on 
comparison  with  other  systems  throughout  the  country.  The  first  method  at  once 
leads  to  serious  criticism,  for  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  others  can  always  be 
arrayed  in  opposition.  Statistical  measurements  have  been  frequently  employed,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  attendance,  retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils,  factors  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  know,  but  which  help  only  slightly  to  estimate  the  true 
worth  or  to  define  ultimate  functions  of  education.  Retardation  and  elimination  are 
the  results  of  many  causes,  and  to  that  extent  serve  only  slightly  to  measure  the 
quality  of  school  work.  Indeed,  one  investigator,  on  finding  too  many  promotions  (in 
Montclair),  drew  attention  to  this  fact  as  strongly  as  other  educators  did  to  retar- 
dation. There  is,  in  fact,  some  danger  that  the  faith  in  statistics  may  overshadow  the 
main  purpose  of  the  school, — the  education  of  the  pupils.  The  tendency  to  neglect 
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the  product  by  all-absorbing  attention  to  the  process  is  too  marked  at  present  to  be 
overlooked. 

So,  too,  with  the  comparative  method,  which,  tho  it  may  have  its  value,  does  not 
give  a  measure  of  the  essentials  or  establish  guiding  principles.  This  method  takes 
no  account  of  differences  between  the  towns  or  systems  compared,  or  of  the  many 
factors  that  influence  education.  It  assumes,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  definite  cor- 
relation between  expenditure  and  educational  results,  and  measures  the  value  of  a 
school  system  in  terms  of  its  expenditure.  The  difficulties  that  beset  this  method  may 
also  be  estimated  from  the  experience  of  the  Boston  committee  in  its  attempt  to  com- 
pare its  own  system  with  those  of  other  cities:  "The  school  authorities  either  would 
not  or  could  not  furnish  the  data  for  a  longer  period;  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  the  most 
persistent  endeavors  that  the  data  even  for  one  year  were  finally  obtained;"  and  again, 
**  Before  final  conclusions  are  drawn  from  statistical  tables  hereto  annexed,  a  word 
should  be  said  regarding  the  danger  of  reading  such  statistics  without  recognizing 
the  inevitable  lack  of  absolute  comparability  of  certain  items  of  school  data." 

The  fact  that  the  standards  and  methods  of  measurement  employed  in  making 
the  surveys  have  been  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  stimulates  another  line  of 
enquiry.  Is  there  in  fact  a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  education  and  educational 
administration  comparable  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  engineering?  In  any  of 
the  latter  sciences  there  are  certain  minima  with  which  the  practitioner  in  each  of  the 
professions  is  presumed  to  be  familiar;  from  these  there  is  always  an  appeal  to  the 
specialist  or  expert.  Whatever  the  failings  of  the  surveys  may  be,  they  bring  out 
forcibly  that  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  which  we  may  call  a  science  or  art  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  in  many  cases  there  is  evidence  that  the  superintendents  in  the 
field  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  administrator  of  educational  affairs  is 
not  yet  professional  in  the  sense  that  he  is  master  of  a  definite  science  from  which 
he  derives  principles  of  guidance  for  his  work.  If  the  surveys  prove  anything,  they 
show  clearly  that  the  administration  of  education  has  been  empirical  and  routine 
rather  than  scientific.  It  is  possible  to  find  some  explanation  for  this  situation.  Su- 
perintendencies  have  for  too  long  a  time  been  the  shuttlecocks  of  politics,  a  fact 
which  must  limit  the  number  and  the  type  of  men  available,  however  attractive  the 
salaries  may  be.  Professional  training  for  the  field  of  administration  has  not  been 
established  long  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  throughout  the  country, 
even  if  the  element  of  politics  were  withdrawn.  Further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ordinary  superintendent  is,  as  a  rule,  overwhelmed  by  his  multifarious  duties,  many 
of  which  are  sufficiently  mechanical  to  be  entrusted  to  a  low-salaried  clerk.  The  con- 
sequence is  an  immersion  in  the  petty  details  of  a  particular  situation  without  time 
either  to  take  a  detached  general  view  or  to  keep  abreast  of  professional  progress  and 
contributions.  From  another  standpoint  the  superintendent  of  education  has  a  diffi- 
cult position,  since  he  is  responsible  to  a  public  which  in  education  is  more  exacting 
than  in  any  other  field  of  public  service.  The  public  is  naturally  and  fortunately  in- 
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terested  in  education  both  for  its  own  collective  welfare  and  thru  the  children  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Every  citizen,  since  he  has  been  thru  the  schools  on  the 
one  hand  and  feels  the  need  to  be  realized  on  the  other,  regards  himself  as  a  compe- 
tent judge  and  critic  in  educational  affairs.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  this  part- 
nership between  the  public  and  the  educational  administrator.?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
for  the  public  to  make  effective  its  demands  for  a  high  standard  of  results  from  the 
educational  process;  it  is  for  the  professional  servants  not  only  to  create  these  de- 
mands, but  to  be  adequately  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  meeting  them.  The  edu- 
cational administrator  is  accordingly  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  best  profes- 
sional service.  How,  then,  is  he  to  perform  this  service  and  yet  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  in  the  science  of  his  profession  ? 

The  American  system  of  education  does  not  provide  a  central  authority,  such  as 
exists  in  England  and  in  the  German  states,  which  brings  the  educator  into  touch 
with  the  capitalized  educational  achievements  of  each  year.  A  suggestive  departure 
has  been  made  recently  in  the  appointment  of  an  educational  expert  in  New  Orleans 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Reference  and  Research  in  New  York  City. 
The  introduction  of  the  expert  as  an  associate  of  the  administrative  officer  will  serve 
to  mediate  between  the  practical  and  pressing  needs  of  an  educational  system  and  the 
contemporary  scientific  contributions  that  accumulate  in  education.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  at  present  such  experts  are  not  to  be  found,  that  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, or  that  they  are  narrowly  specialized  in  such  branches  as  psychology,  statistics, 
elementary,  secondary,  or  vocational  education.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  as 
things  are,  the  superintendent  of  education  is  expected  to  combine  all  these  branches 
with  administrative  ability,  and,  further,  that  in  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been 
to  provide  expert  assistance  to  the  superintendent  in  school  architecture  and  business 
management.  The  demands  for  the  expert  educational  officer  to  take  charge  of  the 
intelligence  department  will  certainly  stimulate  a  supply.  The  presence  of  the  expert 
may  save  a  system  from  degenerating  into  stereotyped  and  mechanical  routine.  The 
expert,  possessing  the  larger  educational  view,  may  be  expected  to  preserve  that  de- 
tachment and  scientific  attitude  which  the  administrator,  immersed  in  the  immediate 
demands  of  his  office,  apparently  cannot  maintain.  The  office  of  the  expert,  again, 
will  provide  for  a  continuous  survey  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  a  system 
gets  out  of  gear  to  such  an  extent  that  the  expert  from  without  must  be  called  in. 
Nor  would  such  a  practice  exclude  the  possibility  of  periodic  investigations  by  ex- 
ternal specialists,  as  is  suggested  in  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  com- 
missions. The  periodic  survey  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  perhaps,  would  take  the  place 
of  the  system  of  government  inspections  in  England  and  Germany,  and  would  help  to 
break  down  the  comparative  isolation  and  actual  autonomy  prevailing  in  this  country. 

The  value  of  the  recent  educational  surveys  lies,  then,  not  so  much  in  their  actual 
contributions  as  in  the  suggestions  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  were  stimulated  by  public  demand,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an  indica- 
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tion  that  the  public,  which  is  interested  not  merely  as  the  source  of  financial  support, 
but  also  as  the  source  of  the  raw  material  of  education,  requires  from  time  to  time 
some  more  definite  account  of  educational  conditions  than  can  be  found  in  the  fre- 
quently unreadable  annual  reports.  And,  indeed,  it  is  well  that  such  public  interest 
should  be  ever  present  and  insistent,  for  an  enlightened  public  means  a  progressive 
school  system.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  public  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
work  of  the  educational  administrator,  as  is  maintained  by  some.  Such  work  should 
be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  professional  expert,  and  if  the  administrator  has  con- 
stantly by  his  side  the  assistance  of  such  an  expert,  the  public  may  have  a  better 
guarantee  that  educational  efficiency  and  progress  are  not  sacrificed,  thru  lack  of  in- 
formation, to  the  deadening  influence  of  routine.  The  surveys  have  not  only  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  public  interest,  but  have  demonstrated  the  need  of  constant 
and  continuous  self-examination. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  recent  study  of  the  educational  system  of  Vennoat  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  most  educational 
surveys.  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  study  of  individual  schools, 
such  as  is  made,  for  example,  in  the  admirable  studies  of  the  English  counties  by 
Dr.  Michael  Sadler.  Such  studies  are  intended  to  be  intensive. 

The  enquiry  into  Vermont  education  had  a  different  purpose.  It  undertook  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  educational  policy  of  the  state — the  form  of  educational  or- 
ganization, the  attitude  of  the  school  system  toward  industry  and  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  the  reforming  of  the  school  system  in  accordance  with  a  more  modem 
conception  of  its  duties.  Its  chief  purpose  was  constructive,  but  constructive  rather 
in  changing  the  direction  of  educational  progress  than  in  fixing  its  details.  Its  recom- 
mendations for  this  constructive  program  were  based  upon  the  theory  that  if  the 
school  system  were  rightly  organized,  pointed  in  the  right  way,  and  directed  by  com- 
petent persons,  the  details  of  administration  and  of  instruction  would  be  best  worked 
out  by  those  on  the  ground.  The  plan  which  was  presented,  therefore,  in  this  report, 
dealt  mainly  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  organization,  finance,  and  a  sound 
educational  policy. 

HeNEY  S.  PEirCHETT. 


October  15, 1914. 
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WILLIAM  WHITMAN  BAILEY 

WILLIAM  Whitman  Bailey  was  bom  on  February  22,  1843,  at  West  Point, 
where  for  nineteen  years  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1860,  but  left  in  1862 
to  enlist  in  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  where  he  served  for 
two  years.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  Brown  University,  receiving  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy.  In  1866  he  became  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  leaving  there  in  1867  to  accompany  the  United 
States  Geological  Expedition  to  the  40th  parallel  as  botanist.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhode  Island  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  and  from  1869  to  1871 
was  assistant  librarian  at  the  Providence  Athenaeum.  While  on  a  long  visit  to  New 
York  he  occupied  himself  in  newspaper  work,  being  for  some  time  employed  as  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Tribune.  Returning  to  Providence  in  1875,  he  began  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  upon  the  science  of  botany,  taking  special  courses  at  Harvard 
University.  He  was  appointed  instinictor  in  botany  at  Brown  University  in  1877 
and  professor  in  1881,  which  position  he  held  until  1906.  In  1893  Brown  University 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1900  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Among  Professor  Bailey's  best  known  works  are  Botanical  Collector's  Hand  Book 
(1881);  Among  Rhode  Island  Wild  Flowers  (1895);  New  England  Wild  Flowers 
(1897);  Botanical  Note  Book;  Botanizing  (1899).  He  wrote  extensively  both  in  prose 
and  verse  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International  So- 
ciety of  Botanists,  the  New  England  Botany  Club,  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  a  councillor  of  the  Agassiz  Association. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  appreciation  of  Professor  Bailey's  long  and  distin- 
guished service,  granted  to  him  on  June  21,  1906,  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  on 
February  20,  1914. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BENTON 

CHARLES  William  Benton  was  bom  on  January  19, 1852,  at  Tolland,  Connecti- 
cut. He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and  entered  Yale 
in  1870.  After  graduation  he  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  public  school  work,  and 
in  1880  was  appointed  professor  of  the  French  language  and  literature  and  head  of 
the  department  of  Romance  languages  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  received 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Yale  in  1874,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  litera- 
ture from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1897.  He  spoke  six  languages 
and  read  and  wrote  fifteen  languages. 
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He  was  the  author  of  Golden  Ages  of  Literature^  Dante  (1899);  the  editor  of  Easy 
French  Plays  for  School  Use  (1900);  and  a  contributor  to  the  Minnesota  Magazine. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  October  30,  1913,  granted  to  Professor  Benton  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  on  November  11,  1918. 


ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER  BROOKE 

ST.  George  Tucker  Brooke  was  born  on  July  22, 1844,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  maternal  grandfather  was  professor  of  law.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Richmond  and  Winchester,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  with  the  Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  being  thrice  wounded.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  graduating  in  1869.  For  several  years  there- 
after he  practised  law  at  Charles  Town,  West  Virginia,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  to 
the  first  professorship  of  law  at  the  newly  established  college  of  law  of  West  Virginia 
University. 

He  was  the  author  of  Common  Law  Practice  and  Pleading  for  West  Virginia^  and 
he  also  published  many  magazine  articles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Histori- 
cal Society  and  of  the  West  Virginia  Bar  Association. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  recognition  of  the  long  and  valuable  service  of  Pro- 
fessor Brooke,  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  4, 1909.  He  died  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  16,  1914. 


CHESTER  CICERO  COLE 

CHESTER  Cicero  Cole  was  born  in  Oxford,  New  York,  on  June  4,  1824.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  school  and  academy  of  his  native  town, 
and  in  1846  matriculated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  in  1848.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tucky for  nine  years  and  then  moved  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In  1864  the  governor  of 
Iowa  appointed  him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1876.  In  1865  he  and  an  associate  organized  a  law  school  at  Des  Moines,  which 
proved  so  successful  that  the  regents  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  merged  the  school 
with  the  law  department  of  the  university,  located  at  Iowa  City.  Judge  Cole  was 
a  professor  in  the  school  until  1875,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  leading  citi- 
zens of  Des  Moines,  he  established  another  law  school  called  the  Iowa  College  of  Law, 
After  six  years  of  successful  existence  this  school  in  turn  became  the  law  department 
of  Drake  University,  Judge  Cole  being  a  teacher  there  from  1881  until  his  retirement 
in  1906.  For  fifteen  years  of  that  period  he  served  as  dean  of  the  department. 
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He  was  the  editor  of  the  Western  Jurist,  a  legal  monthly,  from  1866  to  1881,  and 
also  edited  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  Reports  (twelve  vol- 
umes). 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  recognition  of  Judge  Cole's  long  and  valuable  service 
to  legal  education  in  Iowa,  on  January  5, 1907,  granted  to  him  a  retiring  allowance. 
He  died  October  4,  1913. 


MILLARD  LEWIS  LIPSCOMB 

MILLARD  Lewis  Lipscomb  was  bom  on  May  17, 1850,  in  King  William  County, 
Virginia.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Virginia  schools,  and  was  a  gi'ad- 
uate  of  Bethany  College.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary.  He  taught  in  Kentucky  colleges  from  1879  until  1889,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  served  that 
institution  until  his  retirement  in  1910. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  May  5, 1910,  granted  to  Professor  Lipscomb  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  April  8, 1914. 


SILAS  MARCUS  MACVANE 

Silas  Marcus  Macvane  was  born  on  June  4,  1842,  at  Bothwell,  Prince  Edward 
Island.  After  graduating  at  Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1865,  he  spent  the 
following  six  years  in  teaching  and  in  travel  and  study  abroad,  and  in  1871  he  was 
admitted  to  the  junior  class  at  Harvard  College.  Immediately  after  graduation  he 
began  teaching  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  instructor  in  political  economy  in  Harvard  College.  After  three  years 
he  was  transferred  to  an  instructorship  in  history,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  1886.  In  1887  he  was  made  McLean  Professor  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  which  position  he  held  continuously  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
retired  in  1911,  and  lived  with  his  family  in  Rome  until  his  death. 

Among  his  published  writings  are  Th€  Working  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
a  Book  for  Beginners;  a  translation  and  revision  of  Seignobos's  Political  History  of 
Europe  since  181  j^;  a  review  of  the  report  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission, 
printed  in  the  Review  of  the  American  Historical  Society;  an  article  on  the  Aus- 
trian Theory  of  Value,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science;  and  frequent  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Jofumal  of  Economics. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  October  19,  1911,  awarded  Professor  Macvane  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  Januai-y  19,  1914. 
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HELEN  CLARISSA  MORGAN 

HELEN  Clarissa  Morgan  was  born  in  1845.  She  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1866,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1911  that  college  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Upon  graduation  she  taught 
for  three  years  in  Michigan,  and  in  1869  was  called  to  Nashville  to  teach  in  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, which  was  then  located  in  the  Federal  Hospital  Buildings.  Altho  she  received 
a  call  to  teach  at  Vassar  College,  she  chose  to  devote  her  life  to  work  among  the  col- 
ored race,  and  remained  at  Fisk  University  for  thirty-eight  years.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in  a  coeducational  college. 

On  account  of  her  long  and  faithful  service  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  June  7, 
1907,  voted  to  Professor  Morgan  a  retiring  allowance.  She  died  on  May  23,  1914. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE 

CHARLES  Francis  Osborne  was  bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1855.  He  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  New  York,  and  received  his  professional  training 
in  architecture  under  Vaux  and  Withers  of  New  York,  who  were  then  among  the  fore- 
most of  American  architects.  In  1880  he  became  an  instructor  in  architecture  at  Cor- 
nell University,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor. In  1892  he  was  again  promoted,  receiving  the  rank  of  associate  professor.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1898  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work  until  1900,  when  he  accepted  an  instructorship  in  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  this  institution  he  served  for  thirteen  years,  having 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and  then  of  professor  of  the  history  of 
architecture. 

Professor  Osborne  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  American  Architect  and  also  of 
The  House  and  Garden.  In  1910  he  published  a  book  entitled  The  Family  Hotise. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  December  19,  1913,  voted  to  Professor  Osborne  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  on  December  23,  1913. 


RUFUS  BYAM  RICHARDSON 

RUFUS  Byam  Richardson  was  bom  on  April  18, 1845,  at  Westford,  Massachusetts. 
.  After  finishing  his  preparatory  course  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  enlisted  in  Company  B  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  in  1862, 
serving  for  a  year.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1869  and  entered  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  where  he  remained  until  1872.  He  then  went  abroad  for  study  for  two 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  New  Haven  became  tutor  in  Greek  at  Yale  University. 
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From  1880  to  1882  he  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Indiana  University,  and  then  for 
eleven  years  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Dartmouth  College.  Following  this,  from  1893 
to  1903,  he  served  as  director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
conducting  the  excavations  at  Eretria  and  at  Corinth.  Returning  to  America,  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  until  his  retirement  at  Dartmouth  and  other  colleges  lec- 
turing on  archaeology.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Yale  in 
1878. 

Professor  Richardson  was  the  author  of  Vacation  Days  in  Greece  (1903);  Greece 
through  the  Stereoscope  (1907);  and  A  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  (1910).  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Century,  to  Scribners,  and  to  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
many  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  British  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Germany,  and 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Austria. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  service  of  Professor 
Richardson,  granted  to  him  on  March  28,  1907,  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  on 
March  10, 1914. 


MARY  JANE  TOOMER  SAUNDERS 

MARY  Jane  Toomee  Saunders  was  bom  on  February  15, 1830,  in  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  After  studying  in  the  schools  of  her  native  town  she  attended  the 
Wesleyan  College  for  Women  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  she  graduated  in  1848. 
From  that  time  until  her  retirement  she  was  engaged  in  teaching,  interrupted  only 
by  occasional  periods  of  study  in  Germany  and  France.  After  several  years  of  teach- 
ing in  schools  for  girls  in  the  southern  states,  she  spent  two  years,  1867-69,  as  the 
head  of  an  institution  in  Berlin  for  the  training  of  American  girls.  Upon  her  return 
to  this  country  she  and  her  husband  established  a  college  for  women  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  remained  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1895  she  was  appointed  professor 
of  modem  languages  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  where  she  remained  until 
her  retirement  in  1907. 

The  Camegie  Foundation,  in  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Saunders's  long  and  admirable 
service,  granted  her  on  June  7,  1907,  a  retiring  allowance.  She  died  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  July  23,  1914. 


FRANCIS  HUMPHREYS  STORER 

Francis  Humphreys  Stoker  was  born  in  Boston  on  March  27,  1832.  He  studied 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  1856.  He  then  studied  abroad  for  two  years,  and  on  his  i*e- 
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turn  to  Boston  practised  as  a  chemist  until  1865,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  gen- 
eral and  industrial  chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  remaining 
there  until  1870.  Resigning  this  position,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  agricultural 
chemistry  at  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1907.  He  was  dean  of  the  Institution  for  thirty-six  years.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Harvard  in  1870. 

Professor  Storer  was  the  author  of  many  notable  scientific  works,  including  Diction- 
ary  of  the  Solubilities  of  Chemical  Substances;  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and 
Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  both  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot;  Agriculture  in  Some  of  its  Relations  with  Chemistry;  Bulletin  of  Bussey  Insti- 
tution; and  Manufacture  of  Paraffin-Oils.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  president  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  July  9, 1907,  granted  Professor  Storer  a  retiring  allowance. 
He  died  on  July  30,  1914. 

FRANCES  A.  WOOD 

FRANCES  A.  Wood  was  bom  on  November  7, 1840,  at  Adams,  Massachusetts,  and 
studied  and  afterwards  taught  in  Maplewood  Seminary,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 
She  was  called  to  Vassar  College  in  1866  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  in  1870  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  English  as  instructor.  In  1880  she  became  librarian,  a 
position  which  she  held  for  thirty  years.  During  that  time  she  also  rendered  the  col- 
lege valuable  service  in  filling  other  important  posts,  having  been  appointed  acting 
lady  principal  for  the  year  1889-90. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vassar  College,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  on  May  5, 1910,  voted  to  Miss  Wood  a  retiring  allowance.  She  died  on 
June  17, 1914. 


CALVIN  MILTON  WOODWARD 

CALVIN  Milton  Woodward  was  born  at  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  on  August  25, 
1837.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1860,  and  in  1865  went  to  Washington 
University  as  vice-principal  of  the  academic  department.  In  1867  he  became  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  in  1868,  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  University,  he  began  the  organization  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment. In  1870  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  Thayer  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Applied  Mechanics,  and  was  for  many  years  dean  of  the  engineering  faculty.  In 
1880  he  became  director  of  the  Manual  Training  School  which  he  had  organized,  and 
which  was  an  educational  innovation  not  only  for  St.  Louis  but  for  America.  In  1883 
Washington  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
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in  1905  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1908  the  University  of  Wisconsin  also  hon- 
ored him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  At  his  retirement  in  1910  he  had  been 
connected  with  Washington  University  for  forty-five  years. 

Professor  Woodward's  services  as  an  author  included  his  History  of  the  St.  Louis 
Bridge,  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  the  constructor  of  the  bridge; 
two  volumes  on  Manual  Training;  Applied  Mechanics  Jbr  Emgineering  and  Architec- 
tural Students;  and  numerous  papers  on  mathematical  and  mechanical  subjects.  He 
was  for  four  years  president  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  was  at  different  times  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  president  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  University,  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  on  May  5, 1910,  voted  to  Professor  Woodward  a  retiring  allowance. 
He  died  at  St.  Louis  on  January  12,  1914. 
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To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  books 
of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose  report  follows. 

October  17, 19U. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  including  the  accounts  for  the  General  Endowment  and  the  Division 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1914.  Income  from  in- 
vestments has  been  duly  accounted  for  and  expenditures  have  been  duly  author- 
ized and  vouched. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  produced  to  us  (except  bonds  for 
S200,000,  for  which  the  receipt  of  the  custodian  was  produced  to  us^)  and  the  cash 
in  bank  and  on  hand  has  been  duly  verified. 

The  accompanying  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  are 
in  accordance  with  the  books  of  the  Foundation,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  they 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  finances  at  September  30,  1914. 

{Signed)     Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 
Accountants  and  Auditors, 


» These  bonds  are  in  process  of  redemption  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  R.  A.  F.,  Treasurer. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Income 

From  Securities  in  the  Endowment  Fund  $650,488.98 

From  other  Investments  40,079.45 

Total  Income  from  Investments.  Exhibit  1  $690,568.43 

Accumulation  of  Bond  Discount  2,630.89 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  2,839.28 

$696,038.60 


Ectpenditure 

Retiring  Allowances; 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  in  In- 

stitutions on  the  Associated  List 

$514,489.58 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  not  in 

Institutions  on  the  Associated  List 

120,374.19 

$634,863.77 

Administration: 

Salaries 

$23,954.29 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Trustees 

2,181.20 

Rents 

4,299.96 

Postage  (proportion) 

231.24 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  (proportion) 

328.40 

Professional  Fees 

900.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  (proportion) 

116.92 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  10% 

629.06 

Miscellaneous 

269.71 

$32,910.78 

Publication  : 

Printing    Eighth    Annual 

Report    (proportion    of 

cost)                                          $1,268.64 

Labor,  Postage,etc.,  Mailing 

(proportion  of  cost)                       166.93 

$1,435.57 

Printing  Minutes 

98.87 

Printing  Rules  for  Admission,  etc. 

224.00 

$1,758.44 

Total  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 30,  1914 

Accumulation  of  Surplus  Income  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1914 

$669,532.99 

26,505.61 
$696,038.60 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Income 

From  Securities  in  the  Endowment  Fund.  Exhibit  2  $50,000.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  353.34 

$50,353.34 


Expenditure 

Commission  to  Investigate  the  Educational 
System  and  Conditions  of  Vermont: 

Salary  $1,250.00 

Professional  Fees  2,067.70 

Traveling  Expenses  40 1 . 2  3 

Printing  Report  6,077.09 

Labor,  Postage,  etc..  Mailing  649.51     $10,445.53 

Study  of  Legal  Education: 

Salary  $3,600.00 

Traveling  Expenses  5,873.06 

Professional  Fees  8,815.43 

Printing  95.40 

Sundries  54.62     $18,438.51 

Study  of  Engineering  Education: 

Salary  $1,550.00 

Traveling  Expenses  215.20       $1,765.20 

Study  of  Training  of  Teachers: 

Salary  $250.00 

Traveling  Expenses  200.00           $450.00 

Publication  : 

Seventh  Annual  Report  (proportion  of  cost) 
Printing  $2,537.28 

Labor,  Postage,  etc..  Mailing           333. 87  $2,87 1 . 1 5 

Printing  Minutes  43.84       $2,914.99 

Salaries  $7,501.99 

Traveling  Expenses  1,484.82 

Professional  Fees  520.00 

Rent  2,400.00 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  (proportion)  328.39     $12,235.20 


Carried  forward  $46,249.43         %bQ,ZbZ.Z^ 
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Amount  brought  forward  $46,249-43     $50,353.34 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  (proportion)  $116.93 

Postage  (proportion)  231.25 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  10%  90-06 

Miscellaneous  341.75  $779-99 

Total  Expenditure  to  September  30,  1914  $47,029.42 

Accumulation  of  Surplus  Income  for  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1914  $3,323.92 

$50,353.34 


I 


BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBER  30, 1914 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Assets 
Investments.  Exhibit  1  $14,058,043.67 

Interest  accrued  on  Investments  to  September  30, 

1914.  Exhibit  1  .  222,204.18 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand  84,286.70 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable,  etc.  1,132.04 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  $6,290.59 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  4,390.17  1,900.42 

$14,367,567.01 
Funds  and  Accumulations 
Endowment  Fund  $13,000,000.00 

Endowment  Accumulations.  Exhibit  3  1 20,000.00 

Carnegie  Foundation  Educational  Division  1,630.52 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accumulation  to  September  30,  1913     $1,219,430.88 
Accumulation  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1914.  Schedule  B  26,505.61     1,245,936.49 


$14,367,567.01 


BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1914 

THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Assets 
Investments.  Exhibit  2  $1,250,000.00 

Interest  accrued  on  Investments  to  September  30, 

\^\^.  Exhibit  2  19,166.66 

Cash  in  Bank  6,554.51 

Carnegie  Foundation  General  Account  1,630.52 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable,  etc.  2,338.44 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  $900.55 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  117.27  788.28 

$1,280,473.41 

Funds  and  Accumulations 
Endowment  Fund  $1,250,000.00 

Sundry  Accounts  Payable  679-80 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accumulation  to  September  30,  1914  $26,469.69 

Accumulation   for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1914.  Schedule  B  3,323.92  29,793.61     

$1,280,473.41 
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ENDOWMENT  ACCUMULATION 
APART  FROM  ORDINARY  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 

Schedule  A,  Exhibit  S 

September  30, 1913.  Balance  at  Credit  of  Fund  $75,000.00 

Add: 

Premium  received  June  10,  1914,  on  redemption  of  $300,000.00  par 

value  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  5%  Bonds  Series  "B"  45,000.00 

September  30, 1914.  Balance  per  Balance  Sheet  $120,000.00 


The  treasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  trustees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer 
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A.ccrued  liabilities,  33. 

Actuarial  investigation,  importance  of,  for  pen- 
sion systems,  22  f . 

In  England,  23. 

In  New  York  State,  24. 
Administration  of  education,  121. 
Alabama,  educational  report,  109. 
Alexander,  Magnus  W.,  25. 
Allopaths  and  homeopaths,  100  f. 
Allowances,  expenditure  in,  14. 

Financial  data  concerning,  10. 

Geographical  distribution  of,  13. 

Granted  during  the  year,  8,  9. 

In  force,  11. 

Load  of,  assumed,  15. 

Total  number  granted,  12. 
American  Associatiow  or  UifivERsrnr  Profess- 
ors, The,  59-61. 
American  Bar  Association,  60. 
American  Dental  Association,  6. 
American  Hospital  Association,  6. 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  102. 
American  Medical  Association,  6,  60,  61  f. 

And  medical  education  in  Ohio,  94  f. 

And  medical  reform,  93. 

Council  on  Medical  Education  of,  61  f. 

House  of  Delegates  of,  62. 

Organization  of,  61  f. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  18. 
Appellate  Division  Fund,  New  York  City,  41. 
Arizona,  educational  report,  108,  109. 

Pension  system  for  teachers,  28  f. 
Arkansas,  educational  report,  109. 
Assurance  companies  act,  England,  23. 
Atlanta,  medical  school  in,  63  f. 
Augusta,  medical  school  in,  63. 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  retired,  8. 
Bailey,  William  Whitman,  deceased,  127. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  William  Whitman,  pension  voted, 

9. 
Balance  sheet,  141  f. 

Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  141. 

General  endowrment,  141. 
Baltimore  Educational  Commission,  120. 
Bar,  methods  of  admission  to  the,  16. 
Beneficiaries,  employment  of,  6,  24. 
Benton,  Charles  William,  retired,  8. 

Deceased,  127. 
Ben^n,  Mrs.  Charles  William,  pension  voted, 

9. 
Boston  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund,  25. 
Brooke,  St.  George  Tucker,  deceased,  128. 
Brown,  Mr.  Herbert  D.,  26. 


Bulletins,  place  of,  in  state  educational  reports, 

112. 
Burrison,  Henry  K.,  retired,  8. 

California,  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  89. 

Educational  report,  107,  109. 

Medical  education  in,  81-92. 

Pension  system  for  teachers,  28  f. 
California,    University  of,   medical  depart- 
ment, 74,  82  f.,  85. 

And  Leland  Stanford  University,  82  f. 

Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  on  merger,  84. 
California  Eclectic  Medical  Colleoe,  87  f. 
Carnegie,  Mr.,  6,  46. 

And  college  entrance  units,  54. 
Carnegie  Corporation,  22. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  : 

Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  3,  6. 

Endowment,  income  and  expenditure  of,  4. 

Executive  Committee  of,  iii,  6,  7. 

General  endowment,  4,  137-145. 

Officers  of,  iii. 

Pension  exj)erience  of,  23. 

Research,  policy  of,  56. 

Standards,  53-56. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  3,  56-59, 123. 

Trustees  of,  iii,  4-6. 
"Carnegie  units,"  54. 
Chicago  Educational  Commission,  119. 
Cincinnati  School  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  25. 
Circulars,  place  of,  in  state  educational  reports, 

112. 
City  of  New  York  Employees'  Retirement  Fund, 

41. 
City  pension  systems,  for  teachers,  38-44. 
Clark,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  pension  voted,  9. 
Classification  of  Medical  Schools,  The,  61-73. 

Criteria  for,  65  f . 
Clergymen,  proportion  of,  compared  with  other 

professions,  17. 
Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College,  93, 96,  99. 
jClinical  facilities  as  criterion  of  medical  schools, 

66,  70. 
Cole,  Chester  Cicero,  deceased,  128. 
College  ideals,  55. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fund,  41. 
College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda, 

74. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Los  An- 
geles, 74,  85  f. 

San  Francisco,  74. 
College  standards,  53-56. 
Colleges,  private,  and  state  support,  58  f. 

Small,  pension  plans  for,  22,  28. 
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Colorado,  educational  report,  109. 

Pension  system  for  teachers,  36  f . 
Columbia  University  Medical  School,  classified, 

68. 
Comparative  method  in  educational  surveys, 

121, 
Comstock,  John  Henry,  retired,  8. 
Connecticut,  educational  report,  109. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin  College,  6. 
Contributory  principle  in  pensions,  21  f. ,  28  f. 
Cooper  School  of  Medicine,  82. 
Copeland,  Dr.,  101. 

Cornell  University  medical  department,  classi- 
fied, 68. 
Cost  of  medical  education,  97. 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  61  f. 

And  classification  of  medical  schools,  61  f., 
76,  77. 

And   conditions   of  recognition   of  medical 
schools,  62  f. 

And  enforcement  of  four-year  high  school  re- 
quirement, 63. 

And  local  educational  development,  63. 

And  medical  reform,  93. 

And  reorganization  of  medical  education,  62. 

And  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  99. 

Criteria  for  classification  of  medical  schools, 
65  f. 
Coimty  superintendents,  reports  of,  108,  111. 
Criteria,  for  classification  of  medical  schools,  65  f. 

Of  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  exam- 
ined, 66. 

Significant  and  practical,  suggested,  69  f. 

Standards  of,  66  f. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  John  Green,  pension  voted,  9. 

Daniels,  Archibald  Lamont,  retired,  8. 

Daniels,  Mrs.  William  Willard,  pension  voted,  9. 

Davies,  Pauline  Mariotte,  retired,  8. 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  retired,  8. 

De  Mortuis,  125-133. 

Dennison,  Henry  S.,  25. 

Department  of  Health  Fund,  New  York  City,  40. 

Disability  and  pension  funds,  24. 

Lack  of  control  in  cases  of,  24. 
Dispensary  facilities   as   criterion   of  medical 

schools,  66,  70. 
Distribution  of  physicians  in  California,  90  f. 

Ohio,  105  f. 

Oregon,  78. 

Washington,  state  of,  75. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  3,  6. 

Balance  sheet,  141. 

Income  and  expenditures,  139  f. 

Securities  and  income,  144. 

Studies  of,  3. 

Studies  suggested,  6. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  56-59. 


Downey,  John  F.,  retired,  8. 

Eclecticism,  88. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  pension 

plan  of,  45. 
Education,  profession  of,  121. 

Science  of,  121. 

Study  of,  118. 
Educational  directory,  value  of,  112. 
Educational  surveys,  118-123. 

And  aims  of  education,  119  f. 

Methods  of  conducting,  120  f. 

Number  of,  119. 

Purpose  of,  118, 123. 

Value  of,  119,  122. 
Employment  of  beneficiaries,  6,  24. 
Endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  4, 135- 

145. 
Engineering,  profession  of,  18, 19. 
Engineering  Education,  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of,  19. 

Study  of,  3,  7,  18, 19. 
Engineering  schools,  19. 

England,  Board  of  Education,  annual  report  of, 
117  f. 

Federated  Universities  Superanmiation 
Scheme,  27. 

Homeopathy  in,  104. 
English  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Super- 
annuation) Act,  23. 
Equipment,  general,  as  criterion  of  medical 

schools,  66. 
Exchange  of  Teachers  \dth  Prussia,  3. 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii,  6,  7. 
Expenditure  as  criterion  of  medical  schools,  71. 
Expenditure  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  4, 135- 

145. 
Expert,  educational,  122. 

Faculty,  quality  of,  as  criterion  of  medical 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

PART  I 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  I  present  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 

President  of  the  Foundation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1915. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  current  business  of  the  Foundation,  this  tenth  year  of  the 
Foundation's  history  has  been  considered  an  appropriate  occasion  for  a  survey  of  the 
sum  of  the  Foundation's  activities,  including  a  study  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  its 
pension  system,  and  a  report  upon  its  future  policy  in  the  light  of  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  included  in  a  special  publication  which  will  become  the  Ninth  Bulletin. 

For  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  the  report  includes  a  statement  of  the 
legislative  results  of  its  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  and  reports  of  progress  in 
its  studies  of  legal  education,  engineering  education,  and  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Missouri.  For  the  purpose  of  these  studies  the  small  permanent  staff  of  the  Foundation 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  scholars  who  have  been  generously  given 
leave  of  absence  by  their  universities.  In  this  way  Professor  Mann  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Professor  Josselyn  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Kansas  continue  their  work 
upon  engineering  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  respectively.  In  addition 
Professor  Edward  L.  Thomdike  of  Columbia  is  cooperating  in  the  former  and  Pro- 
fessor William  C.  Bagley  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  latter  study.  The  study 
of  legal  education  has  enlisted  the  active  and  at  times  continuous  cooperation  of  nearly 
two  score  deans  and  professoi*s  in  law  schools  and  members  of  the  bar.  The  Founda- 
tion's appreciation  of  their  cooperation  will  be  expressed  in  its  appropriate  place. 
The  cordial  interest  and  aid  extended  to  the  other  enquiries  that  are  in  progress  will 
make  them  approximate  closely  the  ideal  set  for  such  studies, — that  they  should 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  their  respective  fields  based 
upon  a  practically  complete  survey  of  the  facts. 


ENDOWMENT,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURE 

The  trustees  held  in  trust  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  following  securities,  given 
at  their  face  value: 

(a)  Genei*al  Endowment 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  50  year  5  per  cent  Gold 

Bonds  $12,000,000.00 

Other  Securities  2,129,000.00 

Total  $14,129,000.00 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  1,250,000.00 

Total  $15,379,000.00 


4  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  trustees  received  from  the  general  endowment  an  income 
of  $697,892.54,  and  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 
$50,300.50. 

The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows: 
(a)  General  Endowment 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  in  Institutions  on  the  Associated  List 
Officers  and  Teachers  $473,969.38 

Widows  80,152.31     $554,121.69 

Retiring  Allowances  and  Pensions  granted  to  Individuals 

Officers  and  Teachers  $99,850.81 

Widows  20,752.47     $120,603.28 

Expenses  of  Administration  36,550.93 

Publication  1,576.88 

Total  $712,852.78 

(6)  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

General  $9,787.13 

Study  of  Legal  Education  15,024.26 

Study  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  15,991.06 

Study  of  Engineering  Education  10,991.25 

Publication  2,839.92 

Total  $54,633.62 

The  cash  balance  of  the  General  Endowment  on  September  30,  1915,  was 
$104,673.63;  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  $4,016.64. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

The  trustees  held  their  ninth  annual  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the  Foundation  on 
November  18,  1914.  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill  University,  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  presided.  Of  the  twenty-four  trustees,  twenty-three  were  present. 

In  the  election  of  officers  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  was  chosen  chair- 
man. President  Hadley  of  Yale,  vice-chairman,  and  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  secretary.  Presidents  Hadley  of  Yale  and  Schurman  of  Cornell  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves  on  the  executive  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  the  retiring  president  of  Vassar  College, 
was  presented  and  accepted,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  President 
Taylor  the  regi'et  of  the  trustees  at  the  severance  of  a  relationship  which  had  been 
to  them  one  of  much  satisfaction  and  grateful  fellowship.  The  trustees  postponed 
for  the  time  the  filling  of  the  place  thus  left  vacant. 

The  executive  committee  reported  the  carrying  out  of  its  authorization  to  adopt 
a  seal  for  the  Foundation.  It  presented  its  preliminary  enquiries  into  the  need  for  an 
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earlier  retiring  age  for  women  than  for  men,  and  its  conclusion  that  careful  actuarial 
statistics  over  a  long  period  would  be  required  as  a  sound  basis  for  action,  and  re- 
ported a  similtir  necessity  for  a  record  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  standard  mortality  tables  and  the  greater  longevity 
hitherto  found  in  the  experience  of  the  Foundation.  Detailed  reports  of  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  were  made.  After  discussion,  the  trustees 
approved  the  policy  and  action  of  the  committee  in  each  of  these  matters,  and  au- 
thorized the  committee,  whenever  desirable,  to  indicate  that  the  publications  of  the 
Foundation  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  with  the  authority 
of  the  trustees,  and  were  issued  with  their  approval. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  executive  committee  met  five  times  during  the  fiscal  year.  Full  records  of  these 
meetings  with  detailed  reports  of  the  current  finances  were  forwarded  to  the  trustees 
after  each  meeting.  The  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  voted  by  the  committee 
during  the  year  are  given  in  full  on  later  pages  of  this  report. 

The  committee  made  sundry  decisions  concerning  the  counting  of  service  in  Euro- 
pean institutions  toward  retiring  allowances.  Concerning  Rule  4,  which  provides  for 
the  retiring  of  professors  before  the  age  of  sixty -five  and  the  assumption  of  the  allow- 
ance by  the  Foundation  at  sixty-five,  the  committee  decided  that,  unless  it  directs  oth- 
erwise, such  allowances  should  be  computed  according  to  the  rules  for  retirement  on 
the  basis  of  disability. 

It  decided  that  when  a  school  or  college  which  had  been  part  of  an  institution 
accepted  by  the  Foundation  became  an  independent  institution  it  would  have  to 
make  a  new  application  for  admission  to  the  accepted  list. 

The  committee  authorized  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  employment  of  out- 
side experts  in  studying  the  pension  system  of  the  Foundation,  and  approved  the 
written  answers  of  the  president  to  several  hundred  questions  from  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations.  Concerning  cases  where  a  professor  appealed  to  the 
Foundation  on  the  grounds  of  unfair  dismissal  the  committee,  without  seeking  to 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  any  institution,  approved  the  practice  of  request- 
ing, for  the  files  of  the  Foundation,  a  statement  of  the  institution's  view  of  the 
circumstances. 

The  May  meeting,  according  to  custom,  considered  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  allowances  for  teachers  and  the  widows  of  teachers  who  were  not  connected  with 
institutions  upon  the  accepted  list.  Since  the  income  of  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars  is  now  used  in  such  allowances,  the  committee  decided  that  it  was  unwise  at 
present  to  add  to  these  obligations. 

Finally,  the  committee  referred  to  the  trustees  the  question  of  replacing  the  term 
"accepted  institution**  by  "  associated  institution." 


ALLOWANCES  GRANTED  DURING  THE  YEAR 

1.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

George  Harris,  d.d.,  ll.d 

President 

Aug.  1,  1914 

Samuel  Train  Dutton,  a.m.,  ll.d. 
Henry  Smith  Munroe,  ph.d.,  sc.d. 

Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion   

July  1.  1915 
July  1,  1915 
July  20, 1916 
June  16, 191 6 

Professor  of  Mining 

Professor  of  Railroad  Engineering 
Librarian 

George  William  Harris,  ph.b 

William  Morris  Davis,  m.e.,sc.d., 

Sturgis-Hooper  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology   

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  ph.  d.,  ll.d., 

Feb.  1    1916 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Francis  White  Professor  of  Greek 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Dean 

July  1,  1916 

Edward  Herrick  Griffin,  d.d.. 

Charles  MacMillan,  a.m.,  c.e 

Joseph  Charles  Arthur, m.s., sc.d. 

William  E.  Jillson,  a.m 

July  1,  1916 
July  1,  1914 

Princeton  University 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.... 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology 

and  Pathology 

PcRDCE  University 

Sept.  1,  1916 

Professor  of  German,  and  Libra- 
rian   

Edward  J.  Wickson,  m.a 

July  1,  1916 
July  1,  1916 
June  1,  1916 

Professor  of  Horticulture 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
Professor  of  Latin  Literature 

July  1,  1915 
July  1.  1916 

Francis  Clifford  Phillips,  ph.d.. 
Edward  Thomas  Owen 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Professor  of  French  and  Linguis- 
tics  

William  Holme  Williams 

July  1,  1916 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Hellenistic  Greek 

James  David  Moffatt,  ll.d 

William  S.  Curtis,  ll.d 

July  1,  1916 
Jan.  1,  1916 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 

Washington  University 

Dean  of  the  Law  School 

July  1,  1916 
Aug.  1,  1914 

Francis  Eugene  Nipher,  a.m., LL.D. 
Charles  Sheldon  Hastings,  ph.d. 

Professor  of  Physics 

July  1,  1916 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Name 

Hiuband's  Title 

Date 
liffective 

Bowdoin  College 

LiLLiE  Thayer  Little 

Aug.  7,  1915 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Myra  B.  Blanton 

Oct.  18,  1914 

Josephine  M.  Q.  Sterrett 

June  16, 1914 

Lucy  R.  Sherman 

Mar.  27,  1915 

Lucy  Fosdick  Minot 

James  Stillman  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,and  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Anatomy. 

Professorof  Drawing  and  Descrip- 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

Anna  Sellew  Adams 

Dec.    1,  1914 

Frances  Catherine  Merrick 

Sept.  17, 1914 

Instructor    in    Woodwork    and 

June  16, 1915 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS  (continued) 


Institution 

McOiLL  UNIVnUITT 

Stevens  Imititcte  of  Technoloot 

Uniteksitt  of  Cincinnati 

Unitersitt  of  California 

Universitt  of  Minnesota 

Univerutt  of  Toronto 

Uniteriity  op  Vermont 

Yale  University 


Name 


Katherine  M.  Mills 

Evelyn  Holdkn  McCord  . 


Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Stillman 

Mrs.  Wayland  R.  Benedict., 
Sarah  Field  Christy 


May  Hewitt  Haynes. 
Emily  Oalrraith 


Ellen  Moody  Goodrich 

Jennie  Folwell  Lodnsbcry. 


Husband's  Title 


Professor  of  Physiology 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Desigmingr 

Professor  of  Engineering  and 
Chemistry 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  His- 
tory  

Professor  of  Mining  and  Metal 
lurgry,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Mines 

Professor  of  Engineering  Mathe- 
matics  

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  and 
Professor  of  Engineering 

Professor  of  Latin 

Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature , 


Date 
Ilffective 


Mar.  14, 1916 
May  14,  IMS 
Sept.  11,  IMS 
Auff.  22,  inS 

Dec.  1,  1914 
Apr.  IS,  ins 


Julv  23.  1914 
Mar.  26. 1916 

May  10, 1916 


2.  IN  INSTITUTIONS  NOT  ON  THE  ASSOCIATED  LIST 
RETIRING  ALLOWANCES 


Institution 

Name 

Academic  Title 

Date 
Effective 

John  King,  m.a 

Daniel  B.  Purinton,  ph.d 

Sept.  2.  1916 
Feb.  15,  1916 

University  ok  West  Virginia 

Prpsirfpnt 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


Institution 

Name 

HtMftond'a  Title 

Date 
Effective 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature 

Mary  M.  Marsh 

Dec.  7.  1914 

Pacific  University 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
Professor  of  Law 

Mar.  1.  1916 

University  of  Kansas 

Mar.  7,  1916 

University  of  West  Virginia 

Mary  Harrison  Brown  Brooee... 

June  17, 1914 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALLOWANCES  GRANTED 


StATK,  TEaRITOHT, 

OH  Province 


Number  of  Allowances  granted 


In  Jnstitutiona  on     In  Institutions  not  on  7y,/_i 
the  Associated  List     the  Associated  List     •'"'"♦ 


Deaths 


Temporary 

Allotoances 

Diaconr 

tinned 


Number 
of  Allow- 
ances in 
Force 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


Maine 

9 

10 

6 

82 

32 

82 
22 
33 

3 

4 
2 
8 
9 

9 

12 
10 

6 
86 

2 
35 
91 
22 
42 

2 
3 

1 
22 

1 

7 
22 

7 
13 

1 
1 

3 

4 
1 

9 

New  Hampshire 

6 

Vermont 

6 

Massaciidsetts 

61 

Rhode  Island 

1 

CONNECnCUT  

28 

New  York 

66 

New  Jersey 

15 

Pennsylvania 

28 

Total 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


306 


9 
2 
9 

1 

6 

11 

6 

7 
7 

4 
3 

10 
8 

20 
6 

7 

7 
4 
S 

1 
3 
10 
1 
3 
3 
2 

9 

District  ok  Columbia 

Virginia 

6 
10 

West  Virginia 

6 

North  Carolina 

4 

South  Carolina 

4 

2 

Florida  

3 

Total 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


65 


Kentucky — 

5 

11 

4 
8 
5 
2 

9 
8 
5 
2 
11 

3 

6 
3 

2 

1 

6 
2 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

Louisiana 

8 

Total 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 


35 


Ohio 

17 
12 

3 
10 
22 
22 

7 
17 

17 
6 
6 

4 

1 

14 

4 

3 

1 
6 

34 

17 

9 

14 

22 

23 

21 

21 

3 

1 

5 

9 
2 
3 

4 
5 
5 
4 
6 
2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

1 

23 

15 

Illinois 

4 

Michigan 

10 

17 

Minnesota 

18 

Iowa 

13 

16 

North  Dakota  

1 

Nebraska 

1 

Kansas 

3 

Total 


WESTERN  DIVISION 


170 


Montana 

2 

15 

2 

6 
8 
6 

2 

7 

23 

5 

1 

7 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Colorado 

5 

California 

15 

3 

Total 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 


37 


Ontario 

4 

11 

8 

2 

3 

1 

C 

11 

3 

3 

1 

4 
1 

6 

Quebec 

7 

Nova  Scotia 

3 

New  Brunswick 

2 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

1 

Total 

24 

NEWFOUNDLAND 


Total 


Orand  Total 


457 


182 


639 


171 


23 


445 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION 

The  object  of  the  Foundation,  as  outlined  in  its  Act  of  Incorporation,  being  both 
to  provide  retiring  allowances  and  pensions,  and  "in  general,  to  do  and  perforai  all 
things  necessary  to  encourage,  uphold  and  dignify  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and 
the  cause  of  higher  education,"  the  provision  of  allowances  and  pensions  has  been 
conducted  from  the  beginning  as  a  means  to  the  improvement  of  educational  condi- 
tions, and  the  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  have  authorized  the  study  by  the  Foun- 
dation of  various  special  educational  problems,  as  these  bear  upon  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  in  the  provision  of  retiring  allowances,  or  its  wider  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  general  advancement  of  teaching.  Each  year,  therefore,  the  Foundation  has 
issued  one  or  more  educational  publications.  The  separate  endowment,  in  1913,  of 
the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  made  special  and  permanent  provision  for  such 
publication. 

All  of  the  publications  of  the  Foundation  are  sent  regularly  to  all  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland;  and  to  a  selected  list  of 
libraries  and  representative  educators  throughout  the  world.  The  distribution  has 
been  wide  and  without  charge,  except  in  the  case  of  Bulletins  Number  Four  and  Six, 
for  which  fifteen  and  seventeen  cents,  respectively,  have  been  asked  for  postage.  The 
demand,  however,  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  met  in  every  instance.  In  case  of  spe- 
cial requests,  a  statement  of  the  use  to  which  the  publications  are  to  be  put  will  be 
appreciated.  In  general,  the  publications  of  the  Foundation  may  be  consulted  in 
most  university,  college,  and  public  libraries. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  list,  the  First  and  Second  Annual  Reports,  and  Bul- 
letins Number  One  and  Two,  are  now  out  of  print,  and  cannot  be  supplied. 

A  complete  list  of  the  publications  hitherto  issued  hy  the  Foundation  comprises: 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

These  contain  in  each  instance :  (I)  An  account  of  the  business  of  the  year,  including 
the  meetings  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  executive  committee,  the  admission  of  institu- 
tions to  the  accepted  list,  the  voting  of  retiring  allowances,  and  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  trust;  (II)  sundry  results  of  enquiry  into  educational  problems  that 
affect  the  advancement  of  teaching.  Some  reference  to  these  records  is  given  in  the 
following  summaries;  (III)  brief  biographies  of  recipients  of  retiring  allowances  who 
have  died  during  the  year;  and  (IV)  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  84- pages.  1906. 
Including  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Foundation;  a  study  of -Army  and  professorial 
pensions ;  and  a  statement  of  the  general  policy,  the  educational  standards^  and  the 
administrative  rules  of  the  Foundation.  {Out  of  print.) 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  U 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  12J^page8. 1907. 
Including  discussions  of  the  place  of  the  college  and  the  university  in  the  United 
States,  the  function  of  college  entrance  requirements,  the  forms  of  denominational 
control,  the  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  denominational  and  state  institutions,  and 
the  ratio  between  institutional  cost  and  efficiency.  {Out  of  print.) 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  ^11  pages.  1908. 
Including  academic  and  financial  data  concerning  institutions  on  the  accepted  list ; 
and  discussions  of  the  problems  of  financial  reports,  pensions,  and  life  insurance ;  of 
the  governmental  and  political  aspects  of  tax-supported  institutions;  of  entrance 
requirements,  instruction,  higher  and  professional  education,  and  of  the  influence 
of  denominational  boards  of  education. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  Wl  pages.  1909. 
Including  discussions  of  the  rules  for  retirement,  of  agricultural  education,  of  college 
administration  and  advertising,  and  complete  records  of  the  practice  of  the  institu- 
tions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation  in  admitting  regular,  conditioned,  and 
special  students. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  113  pages.  1910. 
Including  discussions  of  the  relation  of  colleges  to  professional,  technical,  and  in- 
dustrial education,  to  secondary  schools,  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  state 
supervision ;  together  with  the  comments  of  Oxford  tutors  on  American  education 
as  represented  by  Rhodes  scholars. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  15 4- pages.  1911. 
Including  discussions  of  the  application  of  the  rules  for  retirement,  and  the  obliga- 
tions and  influences  of  pension  systems ;  together  with  a  critical  and  constructive 
survey  of  education  from  a  national  point  of  view,  as  this  is  reflected  in  legislation, 
state  systems,  regional  conditions,  the  relations  of  school,  college,  and  university, 
in  professional  and  graduate  study  and  rehgious  education,  and  in  the  problems  of 
political  and  alumni  influence. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  194- pages.  1912. 
Including  discussions  of  actual  and  possible  systems  of  college  pensions ;  state,  dis- 
trict, and  local  pensions  for  public  school  teachers ;  industrial  and  civil  service  pen- 
sions; contributory  and  non-contributory,  subsistence  and  stipendiary  pensions  in 
general ;  and  a  review  of  the  administrative,  financial,  and  educational  experience  of 
the  Foundation ;  together  with  comments  upon  admission  to  college  and  to  advanced 
standing,  medical  progress,  college  financial  rej)orting,  advertising  in  education, 
education  and  politics,  and  sham  universities. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  158 pages.  1913. 
Including  discussions  of  recent  pension  developments,  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  and  its 


16  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR 

studies  of  medical  education,  education  in  Vermont,  and  legal  education ;  together 
with  comments  on  college  entrance  requirements,  the  state  regulation  of  higher 
education,  politics  and  education  in  Iowa,  the  improved  financial  status  of  college 
teachers,  and  college  catalogues. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer,  ISj^  pages.  1914. 
Including  discussions  of  pension  principles  and  of  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  teachers,  industrial,  and  federal  pensions ;  records  of  the  progress  of  the  Founda- 
tion's studies  of  legal  education,  engineering  education,  and  the  training  of  teachers; 
comments  upon  the  results  of  its  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont  and  upon  recent 
developments  in  medical  education;  and  discussions  concerning  educational  stan- 
dards, state  educational  reports,  and  educational  surveys. 


THE  BULLETINS 

Number  One.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Admission  of  State  Institutions  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  Retiring  Allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  4^  pages.  1907. 
Including  arguments  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  state  and  provincial  universities 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  and  a  statement  by  the  president  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  financial  problems  involved.  {OtU  of  print.) 

Number  Two.  The  Financial  Status  of  the  Professor  in  America  and  in  Germany, 
101  pages.  1908. 

A  study  of  the  expenditure  for  instruction  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  American 
institutions,  with  comparisons  of  the  maximum  and  average  salaries,  the  average 
age,  the  amount  of  teaching,  the  appointment,  tenure,  and  retirement  privileges  of 
professors  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in  Germany.  {Out  of  print.) 

Number  Three.  Standard  Forms  for  Financial  Reports  of  Colleges,  Universities 
and  Technical  Schools,  37  pages.  1910. 

Containing  twenty-five  typical  blank  forms  for  the  public  repjorting  of  the  financial 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  universities  and  colleges,  with  an  introduction  recom- 
mending the  modification  of  current  practice  in  directions  commended  by  educa- 
tors, financiers,  and  accountants.  {Out  of  print;  a  new  edition  is  in  preparation.) 

Number  Four.  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  34-6  pages. 
1910. 

A  comprehensive  report  to  the  Foundation,  by  Abraham  Flkxner,  on  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  financial 
aspects,  medical  sects,  state  boards,  post-graduate  schools,  and  other  special  forms 
of  medical  education ;  with  descriptive  and  tabular  accounts  of  all  of  the  medical 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  a  general  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion, with  an  introduction  by  the  president  of  the  Foundation. 
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Number  Five.  Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency,  7<?^  ^c^e*.  1910. 

A  report  to  the  Foundation,  by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  on  the  teaching  and 
research  in  physics  in  eight  American  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools, 
with  an  endeavor  to  estimate  efficiency  in  organization,  teaching,  research,  the  use 
of  buildings,  and  in  financial,  departmental,  and  student  administration. 

Number  Six.  Medical  Education  in  ^xrco^,  357  pages.  1912. 

A  report  by  Abraham  Flexner  concerning  the  contemporary  condition  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  of  the  basis  of  medical  education,  the  preliminary  and 
the  medical  sciences,  clinical  instruction,  curricula  and  examinations,  post-graduate 
education,  the  medical  education  of  women,  the  number  and  distribution  of  physi- 
cians, the  financial  aspects  of  medical  education,  and  the  problem  of  sects  and  quacks; 
together  with  an  introduction  by  the  president  of  the  Foundation,  contrasting  these 
European  conditions  with  those  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Number  Seven.  Education  in  Vermont,  ^4-1  pages.  1914. 

A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Commission,  giving  the 
reason  for  and  the  method  of  the  enquiry,  description  and  discussion  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  state,  with  certain  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and 
a  brief  statistical  appendix. 

Number  Eight.  The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  American  University 
Law  Schools,  84-  pages.  1914. 

A  report  to  the  Foundation  by  Josef  Redlich,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  deal- 
ing with  law  as  a  science  and  a  profession,  early  methods  of  legal  instruction,  the 
development  and  success  of  the  case  method,  its  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  legal  instruction,  scholarship,  and  research. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Institutions  and  for  the  Granting  of  Retiring  Allow- 
ances, i^  j»ag"g*.  1906.  Revised,  12  pages.  1910;  10  pages.  1913. 

A  Plan  for  an  Exchange  of  Teachers  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States, 
7  pages.  1908. 

An  American  Teacher's  Year  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium,  37  pages.  \9W. 
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The  studies  undertaken  by  this  division  neces- 
sarily require  a  considerable  period  of  time  for 
the  collection  of  material  and  for  its  thorough 
discussion.  The  following  statements  indicate  the 
progress  made  in  such  studies  during  the  year 
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The  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  to  the  Trustees  provide  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  our  several  studies  of  higher  education. 
Frank,  informal  statements  are  peculiarly  due  when  enquiries  have  been  planned  on 
a  somewhat  comprehensive  scale,  so  that  published  results  are  slow  in  forthcoming. 
The  besetting  danger  of  all  organizations  for  educational  enquiry  is  not  that  they  will 
use  their  powers  of  enquiry  and  criticism  improperly,  but  that  they  will  not  utilize 
these  powers  to  their  full  extent.  When  large  trust  funds  have  been  created  for  pur- 
poses of  public  service,  the  public  should  be  interested  in  the  question  whether  these 
funds  are  being  used  primarily  for  the  support  of  a  large  staff  pottering  with  unim- 
portant details,  or  whether  work  of  value  is  apparently  being  accomplished. 

The  principal  event  of  the  past  year  in  our  study  of  legal  education  was  the  publi- 
cation, as  Bulletin  No.  8,  of  the  special  report  prepared  for  us  by  Professor  Josef  Red- 
lich  of  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  "The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  Ameri- 
can University  Law  Schools."  This  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner,  to  do  justice 
to  certain  important  phases  of  American  legal  education  has  been  received  with  a 
degree  of  respect  which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  animosities  engendered 
among  scholars  by  the  international  conflict.  At  some  subsequent  date  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  summarize  the  various  comments,  published  and  otherwise,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  received,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  received,  by  the 
Foundation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  translation  in  this  office,  subject  to  his  revision,  of  Pro- 
fessor Redlich's  report,  the  work  of  visiting  the  law  schools  has  been  continued.  In 
pursuance  of  our  policy  of  concentrating  responsibility  upon  a  single  member  of  the 
staff, four  successive  trips  were  made  by  him  during  the  year:  in  October  to  western 
New  York  and  Maine;  in  November  and  December  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  the 
states  adjoining;  in  January  and  February  to  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  in  March  and  April  to  Michigan  and  Chi- 
cago. As  a  result  of  these  expeditions,  combined  with  a  long  journey  made  during 
the  first  half  of  1914  thru  the  South  and  the  Far  West,  every  surviving  white  resi- 
dent law  school  in  the  United  States,  founded  prior  to  1913,  is  believed  now  to  have 
been  visited,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  group  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  omitted  institutions  include  several  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  country.  The  visitation  of  these  has  purposely  been  left  until 
the  last;  partly  to  meet  an  objection  frequently  voiced  at  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry 
that  we  were  liable  to  accept  ready-made  the  standards  of  a  few  strong  schools,  «md 
attempt  to  impose  these  upon  the  rest  of  the  country;  partly  also  for  the  very  homely 
reason  that  the  inspection  of  a  school  is  an  art  of  no  small  difficulty,  the  rudiments 
of  which  can  best  be  acquired  by  beginning  with  the  smaller  and  easier  cases. 

It  is  a  time-taking  operation,  at  best,  picking  out  what  seem  to  be  the  salient 
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characteristics  of  a  law  school.  Four  weeks,  for  instance,  were  spent  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  nine  law  schools  in  that  city  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. In  Chicago,  which,  besides  boasting  nine  resident  schools,  is  the  principal  centre 
of  the  correspondence  school  movement  in  law,  a  full  month  proved  to  be  none  too 
long  a  period.  In  order  to  shorten  the  field  work  as  much  as  possible,  special  blanks 
had  been  prepared,  covering  such  matters  as  registration,  finance,  and  library  facil- 
ties,  that  may  be  readily  expressed  in  statistical  form.These  blanks  have  usually  been 
left  with  the  institutions  to  be  forwarded  at  their  leisure.  Since  leisure  is  not  a  common 
commodity  in  the  law  school  world,  and  since  part  of  the  information  requested  calls 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and  clear-headedness,  this  portion  of  our  work  has 
been  peculiarly  vexatious  both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  Foundation. 

A  difficulty  that  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  law  schools  is  the  determina- 
tion of  what  schools  actually  exist.  In  medicine  and  engineering  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  is  required  in  order  to  provide  even  inadequate  laboratory  facilities.  Any 
young  lawyer,  however,  may  hold  himself  out  as  competent  to  prepare  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  bar;  and  since  an  enterprise  thus  entered  upon  may  be  as  lightly 
abandoned,  nothing  like  a  comprehensive  list  of  mere  cram  classes  could  of  course  be 
attempted.  These  private  classes  shade  off  by  infinitesimal  gradations,  however,  into 
more  ambitious  projects,  all  the  way  up  to  the  most  highly  developed  institutions,  so 
that,  even  when  the  facts  ai*e  known,  the  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line,  of  "when 
is  a  school  not  a  school.'*"  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Foundation  has  been  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
resident  institutions  conferring  degrees,  and  to  treat  in  more  general  fashion  other 
resident  "schools"  announcing  themselves  as  such,  and  correspondence  schools  of 
either  description.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate,  on  the  one  hand,  mere 
classes  which  prepare  for  the  bar,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  courses  offered  in  business 
and  commercial  law  only.  Moribund  institutions  have  been  disposed  of  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  approved  modern  theories  of  legal  education)  not  upon  any  pre- 
conceived plan,  but  as  the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case  seem  to  demand.  Thus, 
to  cite  a  typical  close  decision,  the  Minneapolis  College  of  Law,  which  has  an  inde- 
pendent charter,  and  a  brass  dooi-plate,  but  no  students  and  no  apparent  expecta- 
tion or  likelihood  of  obtaining  any,  is  considered  as  defunct.  On  the  other  hand  the 
School  of  Law  of  Angola,  Indiana,  which  has  neither  charter,  doorplate,  nor  students, 
but  does  have  four  pages  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  Tri-State  College,  is  classified 
as  alive.  Experts  in  the  case  method  will  doubtless  be  able,  from  this  statement  of 
facts,  to  "  extract  the  principle."" 

Appended  to  this  section  will  be  found  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  authorita- 
tive list  of  law  schools  ever  published  in  the  United  States,  at  least  since  the  growth 
of  these  schools  reached  its  modern  efflorescence.  While  comparison  of  our  list  with 
that  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  numerous  points  of  dif- 
ference due  to  our  attempt  to  follow  and  verify  every  possible  clue,  it  is  only  proper 
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to  state  that  without  the  invaluable  work  of  the  Commissioner  as  a  basis,  no  such 
list  could  have  been  prepared.  Its  publication  at  this  time  will,  it  is  hoped,  cause 
omissions  or  other  errors  to  be  brought  to  our  notice. 

Parallel  with  the  study  of  law  schools  is  our  attempt  to  correlate  legal  education 
proper  with  the  conditions  that  it  has  to  face,  and  with  the  general  movement  in 
this  country,  extending  now  over  a  long  term  of  years,  to  better  both  the  schools  and 
these  fundamental  conditions.  Twenty  special  workers,  including  both  practising  at- 
torneys and  teachers,  among  whom  were  five  present  or  former  deans  of  law  schools, 
have  collected  for  us  detailed  information  in  regard  to  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  bar  in  all  the  states,  and  valuable  statistics  from  every  state  where  sufficient 
records  exist,  and  from  many  states  where  the  records  are  sadly  insufficient.  The  task 
of  compressing  this  mass  of  information  within  reasonable  limits  has  been  steadily 
prosecuted  throughout  the  year,  and  two  of  the  points  involved  have  been  specially 
treated.  Three  law  school  men,  representing  institutions  of  highly  divergent  types, 
and  one  experienced  bar  examiner,  who  had  assembled  at  our  invitation  during  the 
summer  of  1914  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  collection  of  bar  examination  ques- 
tions, were  able  to  agree  upon  a  statement  of  the  general  principles  that  should 
underlie  the  framing  of  these  tests.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  broader  expression  of 
opinion,  this  statement  has  been  submitted  confidentially  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  school  men  and  examiners,  from  whom  helpful  comments  have  been  received. 
Our  procedure  in  this  case  is  typical  of  the  general  spirit  of  our  enquiry.  We  cannot 
expect  to  speak  the  final  authoritative  word  in  regard  to  every  technical  detail  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  attorneys  and  their  admission  to  practice.  We  do  hope, 
by  proceeding  slowly,  and  inviting  comment  and  advice  from  many  different  sources, 
to  make  a  few  fruitful  clearings  among  the  deadwood  and  the  tangled  growth,  the 
maze  of  formula,  precedent,  and  rule,  with  which  this  field  is  at  present  encumbered. 

Special  action  of  a  somewhat  unusual  kind  has  also  been  taken  recently  upon  the 
grading  of  bar  examination  papers.  Effiarts  to  secure  typical  student  answers  from 
all  the  states  developed  unexpected  difficulties.  In  some  states  the  examinations 
are  entirely  oral.  In  othei-s  the  answers  are  either  at  once  destroyed  under  formal 
rule,  or  are  never  preserved  under  decidedly  informal  procedure.  And  in  still  others 
the  examiners  evinced  a  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  having  the  most  secret  portions 
of  their  activities  exposed  to  a  possibly  hypercritical  scrutiny.  Thus,  while  several  of 
the  boards,  meeting  our  advances  in  a  spirit  of  broad-minded  cooperation,  gave  us 
exactly  what  we  desired,  others  either  refused  outright  or  furnished  material  of  little 
significance :  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  answers  handed  in,  or  answers  to  only 
part  of  the  examination,  or  answers  with  no  indication  as  to  the  board's  own  grad- 
ing. All  told,  counting  in  the  good  material  with  the  trash,  more  than  a  hundred 
answer  papers,  from  twenty-seven  states,  were  finally  turned  over  to  the  1914  con- 
ference, to  do  with  as  it  pleased  in  connection  with  the  much  fuller  collection  of 
questions.  The  conference,  without  minimizing  the  importance  of  a  sound  method  of 
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grading,  confined  itself,  as  already  stated,  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  papers, 
reporting  that  it  did  not  have  the  time,  and  that  it  doubted  the  feasibility  of  at- 
tempting, to  review  the  grading  of  student  answers. 

For  a  time  we  were  tempted  to  leave  the  matter  in  this  shape,  as  one  that  could 
better  be  treated,  perhaps,  by  the  bar  associations  of  the  several  states,  more  com- 
petent in  some  ways  to  handle  it  than  any  general  committee  could  be,  because  more 
familiar  with  the  precise  law  of  their  jurisdictions.  In  view,  however,  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  topic  and  of  the  acute  form  which  discussion  regarding  it 
has  assumed  in  one  important  state,  we  have  recently  taken  it  up  again  in  an  entirely 
different  manner. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Examining  Board  of  this  state,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
make  four  copies  of  a  representative  selection  of  applicants'  answer  papers  in  two 
recent  examinations.  Four  prominent  law  school  men,  purposely  selected  this  time 
to  represent  a  substantially  identical  point  of  view,  have  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  our  offices  to  discuss  the  points  of  law  involved  in  the  questions,  and  now  promise 
to  grade  these  papers  for  us  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  name  or  record  of  the  individual  applicant.  The  original  marks  given 
by  the  Examining  Board  will  then  be  inspected  and  a  comparison  made  between  the 
results  secured  by  these  five  independent  gradings  of  identical  answers. 

What  this  experiment  will  amount  to  cannot  be  foretold  with  any  confidence.  The 
application  to  human  activities  of  laboratory  methods  appropriate  to  the  natural 
sciences  rarely  yields  convincing  and  practically  useful  results.  The  subject-matter 
is  too  subtle,  the  immediate  activity  which  is  being  investigated  is  too  hard  to  iso- 
late, the  immediate  actor  is  too  prone  to  act  unnaturally  under  artificial  conditions. 
Professor  Redlich  has  done  us  all  a  service  in  emphasizing  that  the  virtues  of  the 
case  method  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  source  method  and  a  disciplinary 
method,  but  not  a  laboratory  method  at  all — that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
law  and  physical  science.  To  set  four  law  school  men  and  one  Board  of  Bar  Examiners 
to  work  upon  identical  groups  of  answer  papers  with  the  hope  of  results  as  conclu- 
sive as  can  be  obtained  when  successive  reagents  are  applied  to  a  chemical  compound 
in  a  test  tube,  would  be  to  belittle  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
Within  the  necessary  limitations  imposed  by  sanity,  however,  the  experiment,  if  it 
succeeds,  should  throw  a  flood  of  light  not  merely  upon  the  methods  of  grading 
employed  in  this  particular  state,  and  not  merely  upon  bar  examinations  or  law 
examinations  in  general,  but  also  upon  our  entire  theory  of  education.  The  individual 
distinction  of  the  participants  in  this  experiment  will  give  added  importance  to  its 
results.  If  their  five  series  of  gradings,  or  a  majority  of  them,  prove  to  be  in  substan- 
tial harmony  with  one  another,  our  prevailing  reliance  upon  the  adequacy  of  written 
examinations  will  be  powerfully  supported.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  and  irre- 
concilable discrepancies  should  appear,  we  may  have  to  revise  some  of  our  fundamen- 
tal assumptions. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT  RESIDENT  SCHOOLS 
CONFERRING  DEGREES 


Tuscaloosa 
Little  Rock 


Berkeley 
Los  Angeles 

Oakland 
San  Francisco 


Santa  Clara 
Stanford  University 

Boulder 
Denver 


New  Haven 
Washington 


De  Land 
Gainesville 


Athens 
Atlanta 


ALABAMA 
University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law 

ARKANSAS 
Arkansas  Law  School 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  School  of  Jurisprudence 

University  of  Southern  California,  College  of  Law 

Southwestern  University,  Law  School 

Oakland  College  of  Law 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 

St.  Ignatius  University,  Law  Department 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  College 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Institute  of  Law 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law  School 

COLORADO 
University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law 
University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law 
Westminster  College,  School  of  Law 

CONNECTICUT 
Yale  University,  Department  of  Law 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School  of  Law 
Georgetown  University,  School  of  Law 
George  Washington  University,  Law  School 
Howard  University,  School  of  Law  {colored  ) 
National  University,  Law  School 
Oriental  University,  Law  School 
Potomac  University,  Law  School 
Washington  College  of  Law 

FLORIDA 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Florida,  College  of  Law 

GEORGIA 
University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 
Atlanta  Law  School 
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Macon 

Moscow 


Bloomington 
Chicago 


Springfield 
Urbana 


Angola 
Bloomington 
Danville 
Indianapolis 

Muncie 
Notre  Dame 
Valparaiso 


Des  Moines 
Iowa  City 

Lawrence 
Topeka 
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Mercer  University,  Law  School 

IDAHO 
University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Law  (Idaho  Law  School) 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law 

Chicago  Law  School 

Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law  (Illinois  College  of  Law) 

Hamilton  College  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  School 

Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law 

Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law  (Union  College  of 

Law) 
University  of  Chicago,  Law  School 
Webster  College  of  Law 
Lincoln  College  of  Law 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Law 

INDIANA 
Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Law 
Central  Normal  College,  Law  School 
Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 
University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law  School 
Muncie  Normal  Institute,  Department  of  Law 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Law 
Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Law 

IOWA 

Drake  University,  College  of  Law 
State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law 

KANSAS 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law 
W^ashbum  College,  School  of  Law 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


KENTUCKY 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law 
Jefferson  School  of  Law 

State  University  Central  Law  School  (colored) 
University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School 
Loyola  University,  Law  Department 
Tulane  University,  Department  of  Law 
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Bangor 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Cambridge 


Ann  Arbor 
Detroit 


Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Millsaps 
Oxfon 


IDS 

d 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


Missoula 


Lincoln 
Omaha 


Newark 


Albany 
Buffalo 


MAINE 
University  of  Maine,  College  of  Law 

MARYLAND 
University  of  Maryland,  Law  School 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  University,  School  of  Law 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  School 
Suffolk  Law  School 
Harvard  University,  Law  School 

MICHIGAN 

University  of  Michigan,  Law  School 

Detroit  Technical  Institute,  Detroit  College  of  Law 

University  of  Detroit,  Law  School 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  College  of  Law 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
University  of  Minnesota,  Law  School 
St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps  College,  Millsaps  Law  School 
University  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Law 

MISSOURI 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Law 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  of  Law 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law 

Washington  University,  Law  School  (St.  Louis  Law  School) 

MONTANA 
University  of  Montana,  Department  of  Law 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Law 
Creighton  University,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  Law  School 

NEW  JERSEY 
New  Jersey  Law  School 

NEW  YORK 
Albany  Law  School  (Union  University,  Department  of  Law) 
University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Law 
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Ithaca 

New  York  City 


Syracuse 


Chapel  Hill 
Durham 
Wake  Forest 


Grand  Forks 


Ada 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Columbus 
Toledo 


Norman 


Eugene 
Portland 


Salem 

Carlisle 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Columbia 


Cornell  University,  College  of  Law 

Brooklyn  Law  School  (St.  Lawrence  University,  Department 

of  Law) 
Columbia  Univei*sity,  School  of  Law 
Fordham  University,  Law  School 
New  York  Law  School 
New  York  University,  Law  School 
Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Law 
Trinity  College,  Law  School 
Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Law 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Law  School 

OHIO 
Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law 
Cincinnati  Law  School 
Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School 
Cleveland  Law  School  (Baldwin- Wallace  College) 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin  Thomas  Backus  Law 

School 
Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law 
St.  John's  University,  Department  of  Law 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Law 

OKLAHOMA 
University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Law 

OREGON 
University  of  Oregon,  Law  School 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
Oregon  Law  School 
Portland  Law  School 
Willamette  University,  College  of  Law 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Dickinson  College,  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
Temple  University,  Department  of  Law 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Law  School 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School  of  Law 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Law  School 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Law 
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Vermillion 


SOUTH   DAKOTA 


University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Law 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

Knoxville  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Law 

Lebanon  Cumberland  University,  Law  School 

Memphis  University  of  Memphis,  Law  School 

Nashville  Vanderbilt  University,  Law  School 

Walden  University,  Law  Department  (colored) 

TEXAS 
Austin  University  of  Texas,  Department  of  Law 

UTAH 
Salt  Lake  City  University  of  Utah,  School  of  Law 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville  University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law 

Lexington  Washington  and  Lee  University,  School  of  Law 

Richmond  Richmond  College,  Law  School 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle  University  of  Washington,  School  of  Law 

Spokane  Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law 

Tacoma  Tacoma  School  of  Law 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Morgantown  West  Virginia  University,  College  of  Law 

WISCONSIN 
Madison  Univei*sity  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School 

Milwaukee  Marquette  University,  College  of  Law 


TEN  RESIDENT  SCHOOLS  NOT  CONFERRING  DEGREES 

CALIFORNIA 
San  Diego  San  Diego  School  of  Law 

San  Diego  Law  School 
San  Francisco  Kent  Law  School 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Portia  School  of  Law 

Cambridge  Cambridge  Law  School  for  Women 

OHIO 
Columbus  Columbus  Evening  Law  School 

Youngstown  Youngstown  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  School  of  Law 
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Dallas 
Houston 


Norfolk 


TEXAS 
Dallas  Law  School 
Houston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School 

VIRGINIA 
Norfolk  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  School  of  Law 


SEVENTEEN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 


Washington 
Chicago 


Indianapolis 
Oskaloosa 
Minneapolis 
New  York 
Rogers 


American  Extension  University,  Department  of  Law 
Modem  School  of  Business  and  Correspondence,  Course  in 
General  Law 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

*  Oriental  University,  Law  School 
^Potomac  University,  Law  School 

ILLINOIS 
American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Department  of  Law 
Blackstone  Institute 
Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  Law 
^Hamilton  College  of  Law,  Correspondence  Department 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Department  of  Law 
McKinley  University,  College  of  Law  (Standard  College  of 

Law) 
National  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

INDIANA 
National  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

IOWA 
Oskaloosa  College,  School  of  Law 

MINNESOTA 
University  Extension  Society,  Department  of  I-aw 

NEW  YORK 

National  Eclectic  Institute,  School  of  Law 

OHIO 
Carnegie  College,  Law  Department 


-^  Also  offer  residence  work. 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

During  the  year  the  study  of  engineering  education  that  the  Foundation  has  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Engineering  Soci- 
eties has  developed  along  four  main  lines. 

First,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions  and  forces  that 
made  necessary  the  establishment  of  engineering  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
published  histories  of  the  origins  of  a  number  of  these  institutions  give  much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  specific  conditions  in  individual  cases.  The  memo- 
rials, petitions,  and  committee  reports  among  the  federal  and  state  documents  throw 
much  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  need  for  this  type  of  schooling  was  gradually 
recognized  and  defined  by  the  people  themselves.  The  records  of  agricultural  soci- 
eties and  mechanics  institutes  of  various  kinds  reveal  the  hieans  adopted  by  the  people 
to  meet  this  need;  and  the  story  of  the  actual  development  of  these  schools  since 
their  foundation  is  a  tale  of  struggle  for  and  gradual  achievement  of  a  high  ideal. 

Second,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  practical  experience  and  mature  judgment 
of  the  engineering  profession  thru  personal  interviews  and  circular  letters,  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  National  Engineering  Societies. 
As  a  result,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  defining  the  actual  conditions 
which  an  engineering  graduate  must  face,  and  the  purposes  that  the  schools  should 
set  before  themselves  when  training  young  men  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  secured  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  records  of  their  student  ap- 
prentices. These  records  show  that  the  various  institutions  exhibit  marked  differ- 
ences in  correlation  between  the  technical  knowledge  that  the  school  gives  and  those 
qualities  that  the  employers  consider  fundamental,  such  as  enthusiasm,  common  sense, 
initiative,  and  ability  to  handle  men  and  to  push  things.  These  records  are  also  being 
correlated  with  the  college  records  of  the  same  men  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
academic  standards  of  efficiency  with  those  of  the  commercial  world. 

Third,  a  list  was  made  of  the  engineering  schools,  and  these  were  divided,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  their  catalogues,  into  several  groups,  such  as  Individual  Engineering 
Schools,  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges,  and  Universities  with  Engineer- 
ing Schools.  From  these  groups  about  twenty-five  typical  schools  were  selected  for 
detailed  study.  Fifteen  of  these  have  been  visited  during  the  year,  their  aims  and 
purposes  discussed,  their  records  analyzed,  and  their  methods  of  administration 
and  instruction  studied.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  a  large  amount  of  data  has  been 
collected,  the  final  analysis  of  which  cannot  be  made  until  all  the  schools  selected 
have  been  visited. 

The  schools  differ  so  widely  in  organization  and  methods  of  instruction  that  a 
subjective  estimate  of  the  relative  educational  value  of  different  practices  would  be 
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both  inadequate  and  of  little  practical  use.  There  is,  however,  great  need  for  objective 
methods  of  comparing  the  relative  successes  of  various  types  of  instruction.  Such  ob- 
jective methods  of  measurement  might  also  be  of  great  service  in  reducing  the  heavy 
mortality  in  engineering  schools  by  making  possible  a  better  selection  of  material 
at  entrance.  The  demonstration  that  it  is  possible  to  find  objective  tests  that  mea- 
sure increase  in  engineering  ability  more  accurately  than  do  the  examination  methods 
now  in  use  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  schools  to  the  necessity  for  impartial  self- 
investigation  and  furnish  them  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go  about  it. 

Fourth,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  furnishing  the  school  the  tools  for  more  objec- 
tive self  study,  the  Foundation  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Ed- 
ward L.  Thomdike  of  Columbia  University,  who  is  devising  new  types  of  tests,  and 
is  engaged  in  determining  by  experiment  what  information  they  really  give  us  and 
what  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn  from  them.  In  this  work  a  special  committee 
on  tests,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Katte  representing  the  Electrical  Engineers,  J.  W.  Roe 
representing  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  L.  D.  Norsworthy  representing  the  Civil 
Engineers,  is  cooperating  with  Professor  Thomdike  by  criticizing  and  making  sug- 
gestions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineering  profession.  Several  engineering 
colleges  and  several  corporations  that  employ  large  numbers  of  engineering  gradu- 
ates have  been  consulted  concerning  the  objective  tests;  all  recognize  the  limitations 
of  present  methods  of  examination  and  are  eager  to  furnish  faxiilities  for  the  experi- 
mental work  of  testing  the  tests. 


STUDY  OF  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  MISSOURI 

In  pursuance  of  its  plan  for  a  consideration  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  Missouri, 
as  outlined  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  the  Foundation  has  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  year  in  gathering  material  from  all  available  sources.  The  underta,king 
was  auspiciously  initiated  at  Jefferson  City  on  November  28, 1914,  with  a  conference 
at  which,  by  invitation  of  the  governor,  about  a  hundred  persons  prominent  in  the 
state's  educational  work  met  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  enquiry.  These  gave 
the  plan  their  hearty  approval  and  support. 

In  its  endeavor  to  relate  the  work  of  the  institutional  agencies  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  situation  actually  prevailing  in  the  state, 
the  Foundation  has  sought  first  to  define  this  situation  with  accuracy.  Theoretically, 
this  should  be  a  simple  matter,  however  laborious  and  expensive;  practically,  it  has 
proved  to  be  no  small  task  to  convince  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  concerned 
that  the  facts  regarding  their  training  and  service  are  legitimate  subjects  of  enquiry 
even  for  anonymous  statistical  purposes.  The  idea  that  where  public  service  is  con- 
cerned the  individual  may  properly  withhold  information  as  to  conditions  that  vi- 
tally affect  the  quality  of  that  service  is  still  current.  The  state  department  of  public 
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schools  has  indeed  legal  authority  to  require  reports  from  school  officers,  but  there 
being  no  effective  lever  for  enforcing  the  requirement,  the  annual  reports  from  these 
sources  are  neither  significant,  nor  comprehensive.  Oddly  enough,  that  unwillingness 
to  facilitate  an  exact  analysis  of  the  body  of  instructors  is  most  mai-ked  in  the  large 
cities,  where  one  would  expect  such  analysis  to  have  become  a  matter  of  course.  Here, 
instead  of  the  acknowledged  propriety  of  complete  frankness  in  such  matters  and 
an  intelligent  exhibit  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  teaching  personnel  with 
a  view  to  its  gradual  improvement,  one  finds  the  situation  obscured  by  protestations 
of  personal  privilege  on  one  side  and  official  timidity  and  uncertainty  on  the  other. 
Such  conditions  ought  certainly  to  be  cleared  up.  The  time,  place,  and  character  of  a 
teacher''s  training;  the  amount,  the  circumstances,  and  the  products  of  his  experience 
are,  next  to  dircct  tests  of  his  ability,  the  most  important  facts  about  him.  In  the 
case  of  a  given  individual  teacher  some  of  them  may  have  slight  importance;  taken 
together  as  a  criterion  of  the  general  level  of  a  group  of  teachers,  however,  they  be- 
come a  valid  and  indispensable  aid.  To  these  facts  the  public  has  an  undoubted  right 
by  virtue  of  its  supreme  interest  in  every  teacher's  performance.  The  future  develop- 
ment of  education  among  us  is  bound  up  in  great  measure  with  the  thoroughness 
and  discretion  with  which  both  state  and  local  authorities  gather  and  use  this  infor- 
mation. A  partisd  knowledge  based  upon  a  study  of  typical  sections  in  selected  dis- 
tricts is  inadequate.  To  guide  its  policy  and  to  direct  its  various  training  agencies, 
a  state  must  be  aware  of  the  complete  dimensions  of  its  problem  in  specific  terms; 
only  so  can  individual  communities  receive  the  appropriate  direction  and  support 
which  is  their  due,  and  only  so  can  their  progress  be  measured. 

The  process  of  gathering  this  material  has  led  here  and  there  to  the  conclusion 
that  deductions  for  the  study  were  to  be  made  after  the  usual  questionnaire  pro- 
cedure. This  is  not  the  case.  A  set  of  random  and  voluntary  replies  as  a  basis  for  con- 
clusions is  of  little  value  here,  whatever  its  worth  under  other  circumstances.  The 
Foundation  has  rather  in  mind  the  completest  possible  inventory  of  the  state  as  re- 
spects the  training  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  in  the  hope  that  having  once  thus 
taken  stock,  even  tho  imperfectly,  the  state,  like  any  thrifty  shop-keeper,  may  make 
the  process  in  still  better  form  a  permanent  feature  of  its  educational  program. 

In  its  institutional  phase  the  study  is  well  advanced.  Representatives  of  the  Foun- 
dation have  visited  all  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  state  university.  They  have 
received  cordial  and  sympathetic  cooperation  at  well-nigh  every  point,  and  are  amply 
convinced  that  the  collation  of  the  experiences  discussed  with  them  by  these  educators 
of  teachers  in  Missouri  will  be  of  value  at  large  as  well  as  within  the  state. 


EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT 

The  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  which  was  published  as  the  Seventh  Bulletin 
of  the  Foundation  in  1913,  and  the  Report,  in  1914,  of  the  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  Educational  System  and  Conditions  of  Vermont,  for  which  the  Foundation's 
Study  was  made,  were  the  source  and  occasion  of  a  considerable  amount  of  educational 
legislation  by  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  of  1915.  It  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
legislative  outcome  that  may  be  expected  of  such  studies  to  compare  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Foundation''s  Study  and  the  Commission's  Report  with  the  measures 
that  were  enacted  into  law.  The  complete  results  of  such  undertakings  are,  of  course, 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  legislative  action.  Only  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Virginia  Educational  Commission  of  1912  has  been  enacted  into  law,  but  com- 
petent judges  agree  that  the  report  of  that  commission  has  been  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial documents  ever  issued  in  the  state,  and  that  most  of  its  suggestions  have  been 
realized,  directly  or  indirectly,  without  legislation. 

The  primary  recommendation  for  Vermont  of  the  Foundation  and  the  Commission, 
namely,  "The  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  reorganization  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  including  vocational  training,  as  its  immediate  and  supreme  duty," 
was  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  full.  The  recommendations  for  bring- 
ing this  reorganization  about  thru  a  representative  state  board  of  education,  work- 
ing thru  an  expert  commissioner,  with  competent  assistants  and  facilities,  and  thru 
the  multiplication  of  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers,  were  also  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  twenty-two  educational  bills  that  were  passed  and  approved  went  considerably 
further  than  the  Foundation's  suggestion  in  enacting  into  law  many  items  that  the 
Foundation  commended  simply  as  measures  of  administrative  policy. 

The  recommendation  that  the  public  educational  system  of  the  state  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  and  management  of  a  state  board  of  education  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  five-year  terms,  was  carried  out  in  detail..  The  recom- 
mendation that  the  members  be  representative  citizens  not  otherwise  engaged  in  edu- 
cational matters  was  followed  in  making  the  appointments.  Instead  of  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  members  serve  without  pay,  a  compensation  of  four  dollars  a  day  for 
time  actually  expended  is  allowed. 

The  recommendation  that  the  increased  powers  of  the  state  board  be  carried  out 
thru  a  Commissioner  of  Education  of  special  training  and  experience,  appointed  by 
the  board  for  an  indefinite  term,  at  an  adequate  salary  fixed  by  it,  was  adopted  in 
full.  The  commissioner  is  to  have  competent  assistants,  and  is  to  employ  a  number  of 
trained  and  capable  supervisors,  with  salaries  fixed  and  paid  by  the  state,  to  spend 
their  time  in  the  schools  assisting  the  teachers  and  demonstrating  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. For  such  administration  $24,000  a  year  is  appropriated  instead  of  the  $8571 
customary  at  the  time  the  Foundation  made  its  study.  Local  superintendents  also, 
who  are  trained  educators,  are  to  be  appointed  for  indefinite  terras  by  the  state  board, 
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with  salaries  fixed  by  the  board  and  paid  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  $100,000 
annutdly  is  appropriated  as  compared  with  the  earlier  expenditure  of  $55,000. 

With  this  machinery  the  state  board,  thru  the  commissioner,  is  to  supervise  an 
adequate  school  census,  enforce  all  educational  laws,  prepare  and  promulgate  courses 
of  study  for  elementary  schools,  for  state-aided  high  schools,  teachers  training  classes, 
and  normal  schools;  provide  for  theexaminationand  certification  of  teachers,  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  the  state  school  money,  and  inspect  all  institutions  in  which  it  is 
spent;  and  is  to  fix  the  forms  for  teachers  contracts,  school  registers,  and  school  board, 
town  clerks,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  reports.  Text-books  and  sup- 
plies must  be  approved  by  the  superintendents.  Finally,  the  board  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  educational  publicity  whereby  the  people  throughout  the  state  may  be  in- 
formed of  educational  conditions  and  opportunities.  The  medical  inspection  of  schools 
and  pupils  is  left  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  the  functions 
of  the  school  nurse  are  recognized. 

In  the  matter  of  finances  the  state  school  tax  is  increased  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent  on  the  grand  list,  which  is  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  the  an- 
nual additional  appropriation  from  general  state  funds  is  increased  from  $50,000  to 
$130,000  annually.  The  towns  themselves  are  required  to  levy  a  local  school  tax  of 
at  least  forty  per  cent  on  the  grand  list,  instead  of  the  previous  twenty  per  cent.  By 
means  of  the  administrative  arrangements  that  have  been  mentioned,  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  gi*eatly  augmented  local  school  funds  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state  board.  The  distribution  of  state  school  money  is  to  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  board,  and  to  be  no  longer  upon  a  largely  per  capita  basis,  but  pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  reward  for  and  cooperation  with  educational  endeavor.  Hereafter 
all  teachers  must  be  paid  by  the  towns  at  least  eight  doUai-s  a  week,  and  the  state  will 
pay  in  addition  from  two  dollars  a  week  to  each  teacher  in  the  i*ural  schools  who  has 
had  three  years  of  high  school  and  one  year  of  professional  training,  to  four  dollars  a 
week  to  each  teacher  who  has  had  four  years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  profes- 
sional training.  For  these  additions  to  salaries  $110,000  annually  is  appropriated. 
The  state  board  will  also  aid  in  the  expense  of  providing  all  vocational  courses  in  high 
schools.  No  town,  town  clerk,  or  teacher  will  receive  state  school  money  unless  his 
educational  reports  are  satisfactory.  Towns  are  empowered  to  pension  teachers  from 
their  own  funds,  and  a  State  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  is  secured  by  contributions 
of  teachers  and  others  and  the  duplication  by  the  state  of  the  teachers'  contributions. 

The  school  year  is  extended  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  weeks.  The  towns  are  em- 
powered to  introduce,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board,  the  differentiation  of 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  with  vocational  courses,  which  was  recommended.  For 
these  purposes  the  state  appropriation  for  the  transportation  and  board  of  non-resi- 
dent pupils  is  increased  from  $20,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  the  regulation  of  such 
matters  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  local  superintendents,  and  ultimately  of 
the  commissioner. 
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For  vocational  education  there  is  to  be  a  supplementary  reader  on  Vermont's  indus- 
tries and  resources  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  vocational  work  of  every  appropri- 
ate sort  is  to  be  developed  in  the  high  schools  under  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  the  state  board,  which  will  appoint  the  teachers  and  aid  in  the  provision  of  funds. 
Towns  are  also  empowered  to  maintain  evening  schools  for  adults.  The  agricultural 
school  at  Randolph  is  to  have  $12,000,  instead  of  $10,000,  a  year;  the  splendid  prop- 
erty presented  to  the  state  by  the  Hon,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tional Commission,  is  accepted,  and  $20,000  annually  is  provided  for  its  maintenance 
as  an  agricultural  school. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers,  the  state  board  is  given  an  appropriation, 
which  is  increased  from  $18,745  to  $45,000  a  year,  to  carry  out  the  Foundation's  and 
the  Commission's  recommendation  to  develop  training  classes  for  elementary  school 
teachers  in  a  number  of  high  schools  sufficient  to  provide  enough  trained  teachers 
to  meet  the  state's  annual  demand.  This  result,  which  is  already  in  sight,  will  give 
Vermont  the  almost  unique  position  among  our  states  of  having  none  but  trained 
teachers  in  her  schools.  For  educational  gatherings,  institutes,  summer  schools,  and 
other  supplementary  educational  activities  there  is  appropriated  $2500  a  year,  in- 
stead of  $1800.  The  normal  schools,  which  seemed  to  the  Foundation  so  unpromising 
that  it  recommended  their  abandonment,  are  continued  for  the  present;  but  their 
courses  of  study  and  their  additional  aggregate  appropriation  of  $5000  a  year  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board ;  and  the  state  board  is  empowered  to 
carry  out,  whenever  funds  are  available,  the  Foundation's  suggestion  concerning  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  single  central  normal  school  or  school  of  education.  Pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  at  Middlebury  College  is  continued. 

The  legislature  did  not  adopt  the  recommendations  concerning  higher  education 
that  were  made  by  the  Foundation  and  the  Commission,  altho  their  estimate  of  the 
situation  was  recognized  and  met  in  a  different  way.  The  Foundation's  argument  in 
this  matter  was  based  upon  three  opinions — that  the  state's  expenditure  for  education 
was  necessarily  limited ;  that  it  should,  therefore,  appropriate  no  money  to  higher 
education  until  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  were  fully  met;  and  that  it  should 
appropriate  no  money  whatever  to  institutions  that  it  did  not  own  and  control.  These 
opinions  led  to  the  suggestions  that  the  entire  amount  hitherto  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  should  in  the  future  be  given  to  the  public  school  system  alone, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  given  the  higher  institutions,  since  they  were  not  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  state,  and  since  they  had  until  recently  done  very  well  without 
state  aid. 

These  arguments  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  enlarged  the  total  educational  appropriation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  now  receive  considerably  more  than  if  the  appropriation  for  higher 
education  alone  had  been  transferred  to  them.  Without  regard  to  whether  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  University  of  Vermont  was  in  the  state  or  otherwise,  the 
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legislature  continued  its  appropriations  to  that  institution  and  granted  an  increase 
of  $6500  a  year  for  the  College  of  Medicine  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Founda- 
tion, can  never  command  adequate  clinical  facilities.  The  previous  appropriation  to 
Middlebury  College  was  also  continued  and  made  annual  without  change  in  the 
amount;  that  of  Norwich  University  was  continued  and  made  annual  with  a  slight 
reduction.  Both,  however,  are  to  be  spent  in  the  future  under  state  regulation.  For 
the  former  institution  there  is  created  "A  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Funds  of  Mid- 
dlebury College,"  having  thi*ee  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two-year 
terms,  who  are  to  meet  twice  a  year  at  the  college  to  audit  its  accounts  and  super- 
vise its  expenditure  of  the  state  funds,  and  report  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  governor.  For  Norwich  University  the  same  functions  are  to  be  performed 
by  a  ** Board  of  Administration,"  composed  of  the  auditor  of  accounts,  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  governor  for  an  indefinite  term.  This  board 
is  required  in  addition  to  make  such  inspections  as  shall  assure  them  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  As  any  illumination  of  the  problem  of 
state  aid  to  privately  controlled  institutions  is  more  than  welcome,  the  operation  of 
these  boards  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  precedent  for  their  working  well  in 
Vermont  is  not,  however,  very  good.  Neither  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  nor  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Norwich  University  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  to  the  legislature,  altho  they  were  required  by  law  to  do  so. 

In  another  less  important  altho  scarcely  less  suggestive  matter,  the  conclusions  of 
the  legislature  were  different  from  those  of  the  Foundation.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
Foundation  that  the  new  State  Board  of  Education  might  well  take  over  and  concen- 
trate the  functions  of  half  a  dozen  other  state  educational  boards.  While  large  powers 
and  responsibilities  have  been  given  to  the  new  Board  of  Education,  these  other 
bodies,  with  somewhat  duplicating  and  conflicting  duties,  are  all  continued,  so  that 
the  permanent  school  fund,  the  state  schools  of  agriculture,  the  public  libraries,  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  the  penal 
industrial  school  are  all  in  different  hands.  The  sundry  acts  which  continued  and 
developed  these  boards,  which  made  the  Board  of  Education  report  to  the  legislature 
instead  of  to  the  governor,  which  emphasized  the  town  rather  than  the  district  sys- 
tem for  schools,  and  which  enacted  a  score  of  educational  bills  with  three  hundred 
sections  rather  than  a  single  act  or  two  entrusting  details  to  the  State  Board,  all  go 
to  show  that  the  legislators  and  probably  the  people  of  the  state  still  prefer  extreme 
diff*erentiation  with  all  of  its  obvious  defects,  to  the  equally  obvious  economy  and 
effectiveness  of  concentration,  which,  of  course,  is  also  accompanied  by  its  limitations. 
It  should,  perhaps,  have  been  said  earlier  that  the  Foundation  felt  that  its  obligation 
to  the  state  of  Vermont  was  fulfilled  by  the  preparation  of  its  Study  and  its  presen- 
tation to  the  Commission.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formulation  or  promotion 
of  the  resulting  legislation. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  survey  without  a  tribute  to  the  serious 
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interest  that  the  state  has  shown  in  the  whole  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  genuinely 
desirous  for  advice;  it  is  still  harder  to  profit  from  the  painful  privilege  of  seeing  our- 
selves as  others  see  us;  but  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  Vermont  in  seeking 
impartial  investigation  and  expert  guidance  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  its  entire  educa- 
tional system,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  receiving  the  information 
and  suggestion  that  was  sought  and  of  the  legislature  in  acting  upon  it,  have  been 
praiseworthy  in  the  extreme.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  and  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  inevitably  wounded  the  pride  and  threatened  the  projects  of  some  locali- 
ties, institutions,  and  individuals,  and  this  became  sufficiently  evident  in  public  dis- 
cussion, but  the  ability  to  consider  measures  for  the  public  welfare  in  a  large,  unselfish 
way  was  abundantly  displayed,  and  the  resulting  mass  of  legislation  alone  constitutes 
a  really  distinguished  proof  of  the  perspicacity  and  public  spirit  of  the  representa- 
tives and  the  people  of  Vermont.  I  know  of  few  single  bodies  of  educational  legisla- 
tion that  contain  so  much  enlightenment,  and  it  promises  well  for  the  success  of  the 
far  more  difficult  task  of  putting  it  into  operation.  Already  the  experience  and  the 
example  of  Vermont  have  become  influential  in  other  states. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  considers  it  a  privilege  to  have  cooperated  in  a  move- 
ment that  has  already  resulted  so  well,  and  feels  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  thought 
and  money  that  were  expended  upon  its  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont. 
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The  charge  made  for  tuition  by  our  representative  universities  and  colleges  has  in- 
creased by  about  one-fifth  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  tendency  to  increase  was 
active  ten  years  ago,  but  it  was  checked  by  the  general  financial  disturbances  of 
1907.  Since  that  time  it  has  developed  steadily,  so  that  the  last  four  years  represent 
more  than  half  of  the  advance  during  the  decade.  During  the  present  year,  following 
the  recent  examples  of  Columbia  and  Yale,  the  fee  at  Princeton  has  been  increased 
from  $160  to  $175,  and  next  year  the  Harvard  fee  of  $150,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  since  1869,  will  be  increased  to  $200. 

The  table  on  pages  44,  45,  gives  the  charges  for  tuition  reported  by  each  of  one 
hundred  representative  institutions  for  each  of  the  years  from  1906  to  1915,  inclu- 
sive. The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  by  grouping  the  fees  of  the  same  size  together, 
indicates  that  the  representative  or  median  fee  has  increased,  during  the  decade,  from 
about  $80  to  about  $100. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fees  given  in  each  case  are  for  the  representative  part  of  the 
institution,  such  as  the  college  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale.  These 
fees  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  higher  charges  made  for  the  technical  cumcula 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  or  Worcester  Polytechnic 
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Institute.  The  institutions  for  which  academic  fees  are  given  all  charge  more  for  their 
professional  and  technical  work. 

College  Charges  foe  Tuition  arranged  according  to  Size 


Number  of  fees 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Toted 

$260 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

220-229 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

3 

200-209 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

35 

190-199 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

170-179 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

160-169 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

160-169 

14: 

16 

16 

18 

18 

17 

17 

16 

17 

16 

165 

140-149 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

21 

130-139 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

120-129 

5 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

58 

110-119 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

3 

14 

100-109 

16 

13 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

_41>- 

-@ 

139 

90-99 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.^ 

5 

4 

4 

4 

33 

91 

80-89 

7IV-7Q                 ^^ 

5 

-4- 

-^ 

jTv- 

— /IV 

3^ 

7 

1 
7 

2 

9 

2 
9 

2 

7 

^ 

^ 

tv^iv              ^^ 

— yir- 

60-69 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

7 

7 

7 

60 

60-69 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

59 

40-49 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

34 

80-39 

7 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

34 

20-29 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

10-19 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

0 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

150 

Fifteen  of  the  one  hundred  institutions  report  no  charge  for  tuition  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Except  for  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  these  are 
all  institutions  that  are  supported  by  public  funds,  —  Indiana  University,  Iowa  State 
College,  Miami  University,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Universities  of  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia,  and 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  institutions  which  charge  no 
"tuition"  fees  require  considerable  "contingent,"  or  "incidental,''  charges  from  all 
students  annually, — $18  at  Indiana,  $20  at  Maine,  $24  at  Illinois,  $30  at  Miami, 
$39  at  Leland  Stanford,  and  so  on.  The  idea  that  state  institutions  make  no  charge 
whatever  for  instruction  is  thus  largely  theoretical. 

Twenty-nine  other  institutions  made  no  change  in  their  charges  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Of  these,  three  state  universities  made  only  a  nominal  charge  for  tuition, 
—  Kansas,  $10;  South  Dakota,  $12;  and  Iowa,  $20.  At  a  number  of  smaller  institu- 
tions, also,  whether  supported  privately  or  by  the  state,  the  fees  have  been  small, — 
Wabash,  $47;  Clark  College,  $50;  Colby,  Colgate,  and  North  Carolina,  $60;  Trinity 
(N.  C),  $68;  Bates  and  Kenyon,  $75.  A  charge  of  $100  was  made  throughout  the 
decade  by  four  institutions, — Clark  Univei*sity,  Clarkson,  Lafayette,  and  Trinity 
(Conn.).  The  University  of  Chicago  has  charged  $120  throughout  for  three  quarters, 
the  equivalent  of  an  academic  year  elsewhere.  The  most  popular  fee  among  those 
institutions  that  have  made  no  change  is  the  $150  which  has  been  charged  by  Har- 
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vard,  Haverford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore,  Vassar,  Washington 
University,  and  Worcester, — eight  in  all.  Throughout  the  period,  also.  Brown  has 
charged  $153,  Wellesley  $175,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  and  RadclifFe  $200,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  $250.  The  median  fee  among  these  institu- 
tions that  have  made  no  change  is  $100,  the  average  $90. 

The  following  table  presents  the  median  and  the  average  fee,  for  each  of  the  ten 
years,  for  the  entire  one  hundred  institutions,  for  the  eighty-five  that  made  some 
charge,  and  for  the  fifty-six  that  made  some  change  in  their  fees,  during  the  period. 


College  Chakges  for  Tuition 
media,  averages,  and  changes 


Irir 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

crease 

76.75 

79 

79 

79.25 

80 

90 

98 

95 

100 

100 

23.25 

80.91 

82.64 

83.03 

84.22 

85.17 

87.42 

89.16 

90.38* 

92.24 

93.97 

13.06 

96 

96 

98 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4 

95.19 

97.22 

97.68 

99.08 

100.20 

102.85 

104.90 

106.33 

108.51 

110.55 

15.36 

80 

82.50 

82.50 

90 

93 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102.50 

22.50 

86.72 

89.80 

90.50 

92.63 

94.33 

98.34 

101.45 

104.03 

106.94 

110.03 

23.31 

Total 

10 

4 

8 

5 

9 

10 

10 

13 

11 

80 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Percent 
of  In- 
crease 


100  Institutions 

Median 

Average 

86  Institutions 
that  make  some 
charge 

Median  

Average 

66  Institutions 
that  have 
changed 

Median' 

Average 

83  Changes  in 
Fees 

Increases 

Decreases 


29% 


40% 


83 


30 
16 


4 
16 


28 
26 


53' 


Of  the  fifty-six  institutions  that  made  some  change,  three  reduced  their  tuition 
charges,  —  Knox  College  from  $60  to  $50,  Earlham  College  from  $77  to  $75,  and 
the  University  of  the  South  from  $100  to  $45.  The  reductions  at  Knox  and  at  Earl- 
ham were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  incidental  fees.  The  reduction 
at  the  University  of  the  South  was  accompanied  by  the  abandonment  by  the  bishops 
of  twenty-one  dioceses  of  their  privilege  of  remitting  the  tuition  fees  of  two  students 
each  year. 

The  practice  of  charging  incidental  fees  in  addition  to  tuition  fees  is  so  general 
that  the  statement  of  the  tuition  fee  alone  seldom  indicates  what  the  student  will 
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be  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  institution.  The  incidental  fees  are  sometimes  consider- 
able, as  at  Lafayette,  where  incidental,  libraiy,  student  activities,  and  gymnasium 
fees  amount  to  $55  a  year,  or  at  Rutgers,  where  they  amount  to  $60.  The  practice 
is  so  misleading  that  several  institutions  speak  of  it  as  "the  fiction  of  entering  stu- 
dent chai'ges  under  different  heads,"  and  there  is  a  growing  movement  toward  aban- 
doning it.  As  for  the  relation  between  college  charges  and  scholarships  and  other 
financial  aid,  the  entire  problem  is  urgently  in  need  of  attention. 

The  increases  that  have  been  made  in  the  fees  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  institu- 
tions bear  little  relation  to  the  size  of  the  initial  charge. 
Fees  of 

$20  (1)  became  $30. 

$30  (3)  became  $45,  $50  or  $100;  $35  (2)  became  $36  or  $60;  $36  (2)  became 

$64  or  $90. 
$40  (1)  became  $80;  $47  (1)  became  $70;  $49  (1)  became  $64. 
(1)  and  $54  (1)  became  $75;  $56  (1)  became  $77. 
(1)  became  $80. 
$70  (1)  became  $90;  $75  (6)  became  $90  (2),  $100  (3),  or  $125  (1);  $76.50 

became  $100. 
$80  (4)  became  $100  (2)  or  $110  (2);  $85  became  $100. 
$96  (2)  became  $111  (1)  or  $120  (1). 
$100  (1)  became  $105  (2),  $125  (5),  or  $150  (3);  $108  (1)  and  $110  (1)  be- 
came $140. 
$125  (4)  became  $140  (1)  or  $150  (3);  $140  (1)  became  $150. 
$150  (4)  became  $160,  $198,  $200,  or  $225;  $155  (1)  became  $160. 
$200  (1)  became  $205. 

The  most  popular  fee  in  this  group  of  institutions  has  thus  become  $150  instead 
of  $100. 

The  amounts  of  increase  are  thus  distributed: 

There  is  one  increase  of  $1. 

Four  of  $5,  three  of  $10,  one  of  $12. 

Seven  of  $15,  four  of  $20,  two  of  $21,  one  of  $23,  one  of  $23.50,  one  of  $24. 

Fifteen  of  $25,  one  each  of  $28,  $30,  $32,  $40,  and  $48. 

Five  of  $50,  and  one  each  of  $54,  $70,  and  $75. 

The  most  frequent  increases  are  thus  $25,  $15,  $50,  $20,  $5,  $30,  and  $10,  — even 
multiples  of  $5.  The  most  frequent  is  $25,  the  median  $25,  the  average  $25.89. 

The  percentages  of  increase  extend  from  2 1/2  per  cent,  which  represents  an  addi- 
tion of  $5  to  a  $200  fee  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  233 1/3  per  cent,  which 
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represents  the  enlargement  of  a  fee  of  $30  to  $100  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
The  vaiious  percentages  of  increase  are  thus  distributed: 

There  is  one  instance  each  of  2  ^z,  2  4/5,  3 1/5 ;  two  of  5 ;  one  each  of  6  2/3,  7, 

12,  15,  and  17. 
Five  of  20,  one  of  23,  eight  of  25,  one  each  of  27,  28,  and  29. 
Two  of  30,  one  of  32,  four  of  33  i/s,  one  of  37,  two  of  37  V2,  one  of  38,  one 

of  40,  one  of  48. 
Six  of  50,  two  of  66  2/s,  one  each  of  71,  77,  100,  150,  and  233  i/a. 

The  most  frequent  increases  are  thus  by  25,  50,  20,  or  33 1/3  per  cent.  The  most 
frequent  of  all  is  25  per  cent,  the  median  30  per  cent,  the  average  36  per  cent. 

Of  the  fifty-three  institutions  that  increased  their  fees,  thirty-seven  did  so  by  a 
single  change.  The  fees  most  frequent  in  these  institutions  were  $100  (9),  $75  (4), 
$125  (4),  $80  (3),  and  $150  (.3),  the  average  being  $95,  the  median  $100.  Their  fees 
after  the  advance  were  most  frequently  $150  (6),  $125  (5),  $100  (5),  and  $90  (3),  the 
median  being  $111,  the  average  $117.  The  most  frequent  increases  were  thus  $15  (6), 
$5  (4),  $20  (4),  $10  (3),  and  $50  (3),  the  median  being  $20,  the  average  $22.81.  The 
percentages  of  increase  were  most  frequently  25  (7),  20  (5),  50  (5),  and  33 1/3  (3),  the 
median  being  25,  the  average  26. 

The  sixteen  remaining  institutions,  beginning  ten  years  ago  with  fees  of  $30,  $35, 
$36  (2),  $40,  $47,  $56,  $65,  $75  (2),  $76.50,  $80,  $96,  $100,  $108,  and  $150,— an 
average  of  $73.54,  with  a  median  of  $70,— now  charge  fees  of  $60,  $64,  $70,  $77, 
$80  (2),  $90,  $100  (3),  $110,  $120,  $125,  $140,  $150,  and  $198,— an  average  of 
$98.37,  with  a  median  of  $100.  The  average  increase  here  is  $40,  the  median  $29.  Be- 
ginning with  a  low  fee,  the  percentage  of  inci*ease  is  high,  an  average  of  65,  with  a 
median  of  433/4. 

These  sixteen  institutions,  generally  with  low  fees,  felt  able  to  approximate  their 
fees  to  those  of  other  institutions  only  by  a  series  of  changes. 

Nine  of  them — the  Catholic  University,  Colorado,  Columbia,  Drake,  Lake  Forest, 
Northwestern,  Rutgers,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Wesleyan — attained  by  two 
changes  each  advances  from  initial  fees  averaging  $80,  with  a  median  of  $75,  to  final 
fees  averaging  $113,  with  a  median  of  $110.  The  average  of  the  single  advances  was 
$17,  the  median  $16,  this  representing  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Four  institutions — Beloit,  Lawrence,  Wisconsin,  and  Wooster — required  three 
changes  each  to  advance  from  an  average  fee  of  $50  to  an  average  of  $110,  an  increase 
of  120  per  cent.  The  average  of  the  single  advances  here  was  $11.87,  the  median  $12, 
this  being  about  25  per  cent. 

Four  changes  were  required  by  Carleton  College  to  double  its  fee,  from  $40  to  1 
and  by  Boston  University  to  increase  its  $100  fee  by  one-half  to  $150. 

Cornell  College,  Iowa,  found  it  necessary  in  increasing  its  fee  from  $47  to 
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or  48  per  cent,  to  make  five  changes, — from  $47  to  $48,  to  $50,  to  $60,  to  $66, 
to  $70. 

The  most  promising  element  in  the  situation  is  the  tendency  toward  inclusive  fees. 
The  incidental  fees  charged  at  Michigan  and  Purdue  include  all  such  items.  At  Bates, 
Brown,  Hobart,  Lake  Forest,  and  Wooster  the  tuition  fee  includes  all  incidentals.  At 
Stevens  Institute  it  includes  laboratory  fees.  At  Trinity  (N.  C.)  it  includes  matricu- 
lation. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  system  of  fees  is  that  which  bases  the  charge  upon 
the  hours  of  instruction  taken  by  the  student.  When  to  this  system,  which  is  in  prac- 
tice at  Columbia,  there  is  added,  as  at  Yale,  an  inclusive  fee  for  all  other  items,  all 
of  the  demands  of  a  simple  and  adequate  system  appear  to  be  met.  The  plan  is  thus 
described  in  the  report  of  the  President  of  Yale  for  1913-14: 

"The  tuition  charges  for  undergraduate  students  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
forty  dollars  for  each  student,  per  year,  independent  of  the  number  of  hours  for 
instruction  which  he  receives,  plus  eight  dollars  per  hour  of  instruction  per  week 
per  year.  .  .  . 

"The  charge  of  forty  dollars  per  student  is  computed  as  follows:  twenty-five 
dollars  for  administrative  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  each  student  regis- 
tered, independent  of  the  amount  of  work  that  he  takes;  five  dollars  for  Library 
assessment,  five  dollars  for  Gymnasium  assessment,  and  five  dollars  for  depart- 
mental expenses  independent  of  instruction.  The  charge  of  eight  dollars  per  hour 
of  instruction  per  year  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
University  for  the  actual  teaching  of  its  classes." 

It  may  then  be  said,  in  summary,  that  the  tuition  charges  of  our  representative  insti- 
tutions have  increased  during  the  last  ten  years  from  about  $80  to  about  $100  a  year, 
and  that  the  tendency  to  advance  fees  is  increasing.  More  than  half  of  the  institutions 
reporting  have  increased  their  fees,  most  frequently  by  about  $25.  Some  institutions 
have  made  several  changes  of  about  $10  or  $15  each.  State  institutions  that  make  no 
charge  for  tuition  do,  however,  make  considerable  incidental  charges,  and  such  charges 
are  made  by  other  institutions  in  addition  to  the  tuition  that  is  charged.  A  consider- 
able number  of  institutions  are  modifying  their  practice,  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  student's  obligation  will  be  clearer  if  all  of  these  charges  are  grouped  in  an  inclu- 
sive fee,  which  also  covers  tuition,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
that  are  taken. 
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College  Charges  for  Tuition 

arranged  according  to  institutions 

1906   I   1907  1908  1909  1910  |   1911  1912  1913  1914  1915 

AMUERgT  College $110     $110  $110  $110  $140  $140  $140  $140  $140  $140 

Bates  College 75        75  75  75  75  75  75  75  75  75 

Beloit  College 56         75  75  75  75  75  75  75  76  77 

Boston  University 100       125  125  130  130  130  130  140  150  150 

BowDoiN  College 75        75  75  75  75  75  75  75  75  100 

Brooklyn  Pol  ytechnicInstjtute 200      200  200  200  200  200  200  200  200  200 

Brown  University 153      153  153  153  153  153  153  153  153  153 

Carleton  College 40         40  40  40  40  50  60  75  75  80 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 100      100  100  100  100  100  125  125  125  125 

Catholic  University  of  America 75        75  75  75  75  75  100  100  100  125 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 50        50  50  50  50  50  50  50  75  75 

Clark  College 50        50  50  50  50  50  50  50  50  50 

Clark  University 100      100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Clarkson  School  OF  Technology 100      100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Colby  College 60        60  60  60  60  60  60  60  60  60 

Colgate  University 60         60  60  60  60  60  60  60  60  60 

Colorado  College 35        50  50  50  50  50  50  50  50  60 

Columbia  University 150      150  150  150  150  150  150  150  175  198 

Cornell  College 47        48  48  50  50  50  60  60  66  70 

Cornell  University 100      100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  125 

Dartmouth  College 125      125  125  125  125  125  125  125  140  140 

De  Pauw^  University 49        49  49  49  49  49  49  64  64  64 

Drake  University 36        50  50  50  50  90  90  90  90  90 

Earlham  College 77         77  77  77  77  77  77  75  75  75 

Elmira  College 125       125  125  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

Franklin  College 54        54  54  54  54  54  54  75  75  75 

GouCHER  College 125       150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

Hamilton  College 75        90  90  90  90  90  90  90  90  90 

Harvard  University ;  150      150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

Haverford  College 150      150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

HoBART  College 80        80  80  80  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Indiana  University 0000000000 

Iowa  State  Collboe 0000000000 

Johns  Hopkins  University 150      150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

Kenyon  College 75         75  75  75  75  75  75  75  75  75 

Knox  College 60        50  50  50  50  50  50  50  50  50 

Lafayette  College 100      100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 

Lake  Forest  College 65        65  67  67  67  67  67  80  80  80 

Lawrence  College 36         36  46  46  46  46  60  60  64  64 

Lehigh  University 150       150  150  150  150  200  200  200  200  200 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 00000000  00 

Marietta  College 30        30  30  30  50  50  50  50  50  50 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 250      250  250  250  250  250  250  250  250  250 

Miami  University 0000000000 

Middlebury  College 80        80  80  80  80  80  80  80  80  100 

Mount  HoLYOKE  College 125       125  125  150  150  150  150  150  150  150 

New  York  University 100       100  100  100  100  100  100  100  125  125 

Northwestern  University 80        80  80  100  100  100  100  110  110  110 

Oberlin  College 75        75  75  75  75  100  100  100  100  100 

Pennsylvania  State  College 0000000000 
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Pomona  College 

Princetok  University 

PcRDUK  University 

Radcliffe  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute., 

Rutgers  College 

Smith  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.... 

Swarthhore  College 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina... 

Tufts  College 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Union  College 

University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  the  South 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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Vanderbilt  University 
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Wabash  College 
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Washington  University 

Wellesley  College 

Wells  College 

Wesley  AN  University 

Western  Reserve  University 

Williams  College 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.. 
Yale  University 
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PENSIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

State  Sysi'ems 
The  development  of  pensions  for  public  school  teachers  goes  on  apace.  State  after 
state  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  cannot  lag  behind  its  neighbor  if  it  is  to 
retain  its  teachers.  The  realization  is  spreading  rapidly  that  teachers  are  underpaid, 
that  the  demands  on  the  little  that  they  earn  are  great,  that  for  their  present  peace 
of  mind  some  provision  must  be  made  to  assist  them  in  the  future,  that  a  pension  sys- 
tem tends  to  secure  stability  in  a  profession,  and  so  on.  And  in  addition  to  the  many 
sound  and  generally  accepted  arguments  for  pensions  there  are  also  injected  tragic 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  save  the  old  teacher  from  the  poorhouse,  and,  as  in  the  folder 
issued  in  the  Michigan  campaign,  help  her  to  live  in  comfort  and  retirement  on  $300 
a  year!  It  is  interesting  to  notice  throughout  the  campaigns  for  pensions  during  the 
past  year  that  the  press  has  on  the  whole  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  teachers.  Here  and  there  opposition  found  some  voice;  in  general  the 
objection  in  such  cases  was  that  if  teachers  cannot  save  for  old  age  out  of  their  pres- 
ent salaries,  it  would  be  preferable  to  raise  the  salaries  rather  than  to  legislate  special 
benefits  for  a  favored  class.  The  success  of  all  but  two  of  the  agitations  for  teachers, 
pensions,  however,  indicates  that  the  opposition  was  not  taken  very  seriously. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Foundation,  twelve  states  —  Connecticut,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington — have  considered  the  establishment  of  state  pen- 
sion systems  for  public  school  teachers.  In  eight  of  these  the  systems  have  been  estab- 
lished; in  four — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington — the  proposed 
measures  failed  of  enactment;  in  the  last  state  the  bill,  tho  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  defeated  on  a  referendum  to  the  public.  The  systems  proposed  in  Iowa 
and  Washington  were  discussed  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation.  The 
Connecticut  bill  contemplated  a  non-contributory  system  to  be  maintained  by  the 
state.  After  thirty  years  of  service,  of  which  the  last  fifteen  were  to  be  in  the  state, 
teachers  were  to  receive  pensions  of  sums  equal  to  forty  per  cent  of  their  average  sal- 
ary during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  with  an  additional  two  per  cent  for  each  year 
of  service  in  excess  of  thirty ;  a  minimum  pension  of  $200  a  year  and  a  maximum 
of  $500  were  proposed.  In  the  case  of  disability  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  pen- 
sions in  proportionate  amounts  were  to  be  paid.  It  was  estimated  that  the  demands  on 
the  state  during  the  first  few  yeai*s  of  the  operation  of  the  system  would  have  been 
$20,000  a  year.  The  bill  was  rejected  on  the  plea  of  economy,  and  Connecticut  now 
remains  the  only  New  England  state  without  a  state-wide  pension  system  for  her 
teachers,  a  fact  which  may  expose  her  to  some  disadvantages  in  securing  and  retain- 
ing teachers  in  competition  with  her  neighbors. 

The  bill  brought  forward  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  with  the  approval  of  the 
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State  Educational  Association  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  proposing  a  system  based 
entirely  on  teachers'  contributions.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  the  use  of  public  funds  for  pension  purposes.  From  the  wording  of  the 
bill  it  would  seem  that  the  system,  if  passed,  was  to  be  experimental  during  the  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  its  enactment,  since  provision  was  only  tnade  for  contributions 
between  1915  and  1935.  The  bill  contained  some  novel  features,  not  the  least  strik- 
ing of  which  was  that  the  contributions  were  to  diminish  with  increasing  service. 
Thus  for  the  first  five  of  the  twenty  years  teachers  were  to  contribute  four  per  cent 
of  their  salaries,  three  per  cent  during  the  next  five  years,  two  per  cent  during  the 
following  five  years,  and  one  per  cent  in  the  final  period.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
rational  basis  for  a  scheme  that  imposes  a  disproportionate  burden  on  the  small  sal- 
aried teacher  at  the  outset  of  her  career.  That  it  was  not  intended  to  penalize  those 
teachers  who  would  not  remain  in  the  profession  is  indicated  in  the  provision  for  the 
refund  of  the  amount  contributed  to  teachers  resigning  from  the  service.  Another 
feature  of  the  bill  was  that  length  of  service  was  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  eight 
months  to  the  year,  a  provision  that  might  conceivably  work  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teachers  in  the  large  city  school  systems.  The  plan  was  to  be  administered  by  a 
State  Board  of  Retirement  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  InstiHiction  for  overlapping  terms:  the  Board  was  to  include  one  class-room 
teacher,  one  county  or  district  superintendent,  and  two  members  not  teachers,  no 
qualifications  being  prescribed  for  the  fifth  member;  two  of  the  five  members  were 
to  be  women.  It  will  be  noticed  how  inadequate  is  the  representation  of  the  more 
than  40,000  class-room  teachers  of  the  state,  and  how  the  power  is  ultimately  vested 
in  the  state  superintendent.  Teachers  who  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  had  served 
thirty  years  of  eight  school  months  each,  twenty  years  of  which,  including  the  last 
three,  were  in  the  public  schools,  were  to  be  entitled  to  retire,  and  teachers  who 
reached  seventy  years  of  age  were  to  be  retired  by  the  State  Board  of  Retirement. 
The  amount  of  the  pensions  was  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  the 
average  monthly  salaries  for  each  year  of  service  with  a  minimum  of  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  legal  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  state  for  the  legal  minimum  school 
year,  and  with  a  maximum  of  $800.  The  bill  included  provisions  for  disability  allow- 
ances under  certain  contingencies,  such  as  length  of  service  in  the  state,  total  length 
of  service  in  the  United  States  and  the  state,  and  age.  The  bill  encountered  much 
opposition;  the  teachers  in  the  small  systems  objected  to  the  burden  of  the  contribu- 
tions, which  was  not  offset  by  contributions  from  the  state ;  the  teachers  in  the  larger 
systems  were  opposed  to  a  scheme  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  of  existing 
arrangements  in  which  the  contributions  were  not  so  high,  the  employing  authority 
supported  the  fund,  and  some  assets  had  already  been  accumulated.  The  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  measure  was  the  inadequate  financing,  since  no  teacher  would  have  been 
required  to  contribute  more  than  $592  on  a  basis  of  eight  contributions  per  year, — 
a  deficiency  which  no  amount  of  complicated  regulations  could  set  right.  The  measure 
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might  perhaps  have  been  assured  of  earlier  success  if  its  advocates  had  come  forward 
with  a  definite  and  straightforward  request  for  state  aid  instead  of  urging  a  scheme 
which  could  have  been  saved  from  early  insolvency  only  by  a  subsequent  appeal  to 
the  state.  Too  much  is  at  stake,  when  upwards  of  40,000  teachers  are  involved,  to  in- 
dulge in  experiments,  even  if  they  are  intended  merely  as  entering  wedges  for  proving 
the  need  of  state  support. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  systems  only  one — that  of  New  Hampshire — is  based  on 
the  non-contributory  principle,  a  fact  which  may  offer  some  guarantee  that  sounder 
principles  will  in  course  of  time  prevail  in  the  whole  matter  of  pensions.  The  remain- 
ing systems  follow  the  same  pattern.  Despite  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  criticisms  of  prevailing  practice  on  theoretical 
grounds,  and  regardless  of  the  many  instances  of  practical  failure  in  recent  years, 
pension  legislation  pursues  its  wonted  course.  Seldom  is  thei-e  any  evidence  of  expert 
assistance.  Too  many  of  the  plans  adopted — and  this  statement  applies  not  merely 
to  teachers'*  pensions — appear  to  be  inspired  by  a  desire  to  launch  a  system  somehow, 
relying  on  a  secret  and  indefinable  hope  that  Providence  or  the  public  treasury  or 
the  wealthy  philanthropist  will  not  permit  the  poor  pensioner  to  suffer.  This  feeling 
was  well  expressed  by  the  retired  teachers  of  New  York  City,  in  a  recent  meeting  to 
protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  in  their  allowance,  in  the  sentence:  "I  don't 
believe  we  will  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  our  money,  for  the  City  of  New  York  is 
too  great  to  allow  its  retired  teachers  to  suffer."  It  is  questionable  on  the  whole,  the 
teachers'  contributions  being  as  a  rule  so  slight,  whether  in  the  long  run  a  straight 
non-contributory  system  would  not  be  more  honest  to  the  tax-payers.  Many  of  the 
recent  schemes  approximate  too  nearly  to  a  kind  of  reversed  tontine  policy — those 
who  come  in  eai'ly  get  what  there  is;  the  ultimate  survivors  stand  to  lose  everything, 
the  pension  and  their  own  contributions.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the  pension  legis- 
lator to  divorce  himself  from  the  notion  that  the  contributions  of  the  young  teachers 
should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  allowances  of  those  who  retire.  Probably  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  realized  that  their  contributions  were  pooled  in  a  sweep- 
stake in  which  their  chances  of  participation  are  more  than  likely  to  diminish  with  age, 
there  would  be  stronger  and  sounder  reasons  for  hesitating  to  become  members  of 
a  fund  than  the  prospect  of  an  early  withdrawal  from  the  profession.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  discover  in  any  of  the  campaign  literature  on  behalf  of  pension  legislation 
any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  pension  system.  Whether  this  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  respective  legislatures  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  A  brief  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  will  serve  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  new  systems  may  be  exposed.  In  every  in- 
stance, it  should  be  noted  that  part  of  the  fund  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  that  come 
under  the  headings  of  gifts,  legacies,  bequests,  devises,  and  income  from  investments. 

The  Illinois  pension  law  applies  to  teachers  throughout  the  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cities  and  districts  with  a  population  of  over  65,000;  this  in  practice* excludes 
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only  Chicago.  The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  small  board  of  trustees  of  five 
members,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  state  treas- 
urer, ex  officio,  and  three  members  elected  by  the  contributing  teachers  and  benefici- 
aries. The  fund  is  to  be  made  up  of  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries,  and  a  share  of  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  state  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  fund,  but  only 
up  to  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  Membei"ship  in  the  fund  is  compulsory  on  all  new  teachers,  but 
teachers  at  present  in  the  service  ai-e  given  until  September  1, 1920,  to  signify  their 
intention  of  participating.  The  members  are  required  to  contribute  according  to  the 
following  scale :  $5  a  year  for  the  first  year  of  service;  $10  a  year  during  the  next  five 
years;  and  $30  a  year  during  the  succeeding  ten  yeai-s.  To  become  eligible  to  a  pen- 
sion teachers  must  have  contributed  a  total  of  $400  to  the  fund,  must  have  taught 
in  public  schools  for  twenty-five  years  of  which  fifteen  must  have  been  in  the  schools 
of  Illinois,  and  must  be  fifty  years  of  age.  On  retirement  they  are  to  receive  $16  a 
year  for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  $400  a  year.  Disability  allowances 
may,  in  the  case  of  incapacity  certified  by  two  competent  physicians,  be  obtained  after 
fifteen  years  of  service.  Teachers  withdrawing  from  service  before  completing  fifteen 
years  of  service  are  to  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  fifty  per  cent  of  their  contributions 
without  interest. 

The  pension  law  of  Indiana  introduces  a  new  and  interesting  principle.  While  the 
scheme  provides  for  a  state  administered  pension  system,  the  state  is  to  be  divided 
into  units,  in  each  of  which  the  teachers  and  administrative  officers  may  by  majority 
vote  decide  to  become  members  of  the  fund.  Each  city  with  a  population  of  5000  or 
more,  each  county,  and  each  public  state  normal  school  forms  a  unit.  The  scheme  has 
the  merit  of  encouraging  the  more  progressive  parts  of  the  state  to  join  the  system 
and  by  their  action  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest.  By  leaving  the  decision  to  major- 
ity vote,  however,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  younger  teachers  may  outvote  those 
who  are  older,  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  profession,  and  are. anxious  to 
secure  the  protection  of  a  pension.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  provision  in  the  act 
to  make  the  vote  of  the  majority  binding  on  all  the  teachers  of  a  unit.  Until  all  the 
units  have  joined  the  fund,  local  option  may  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  mo- 
bility of  teachers.  The  plan  has  also  the  further  disadvantage  that,  owing  to  uncer- 
tainty of  membership,  the  ultimate  needs  of  the  fund  cannot  be  definitely  estimated. 
The  scheme,  however,  is  suggestive,  and  as  compared  with  earlier  permissive  systems 
has  the  advantage  of  being  administered  by  the  state.  The  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  board  of  five  members,  made  up  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  state  auditor,  the  attorney-general,  and  two  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  representation  of  teachers  on  the  board  appears  to  be  inade- 
quate. The  fund  is  to  consist  of  teachers'  contributions  and  of  apportionments  from 
the  state  tuition  tax  sufficient  in  each  unit  to  meet  the  demands  for  annuities,  bene- 
fits, and  other  expenses.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  source  of  state  apportionment,  since 
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the  tuition  tax  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
from  which  the  units  with  the  oldest  teachers  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  The  contribu- 
tions from  teachers  are  on  a  graduated  scale:  $10  a  year  for  the  first  fifteen  years;  $20 
a  year  for  the  next  ten  years;  $25  a  year  for  the  following  ten  years;  and  $20  a  year 
thereafter  up  to  the  fortieth  year  of  service.  Teachers  may  retire  after  thirty-five  years' 
service  provided  their  total  contributions  amount  to  $600,  or  after  forty  years'  service 
the  total  contributions  being  $700.  Twenty -three  yearfe  of  the  service  must  be  in  the 
schools  of  the  state.  The  retiring  allowance  is  graduated  from  $600  to  $700,  accord- 
ing to  the  yeai*s  of  service  from  thirty-five  to  forty.  Disability  allowances,  varying  from 
$350  to  $575  a  year,  may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  teachers  incapacitated  after  twenty- 
five  years  and  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  service.  All  the  contributions  are  to  be 
returned  without  interest  to  teachers  withdrawing  from  the  profession  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  a  retiring  allowance.  The  law,  which  the  governor  refused  to  sign, 
does  not  become  effective  until  January  1, 1917. 

The  Michigan  retirement  law  passed  thru  numerous  vicissitudes  in  its  course  thru 
the  legislature.  As  originally  framed,  it  was  proposed  that  the  state  should  make  ap- 
propriations out  of  the  general  fund  in  the  treasury  to  meet  any  deficiencies  that  might 
arise,  and  that  $6000  a  year  be  paid  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration.  Both 
clauses  were  struck  out,  with  the  result  that  the  system  will  be  supported  solely  by 
teachers'  contributions,  graduated  on  the  following  scale,  which  the  retirement  fund 
board  has  power  to  increase :  One-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year  of  salary  for  the  first 
five  years  with  a  maximum  of  $5  a  year;  one  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $10  a  year  for 
the  next  ten  years;  and  two  per  cent  of  salary  up  to  $20  a  year  for  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years.  The  maximum  total  contribution  required  from  each  teacher  is  fixed  at 
$425.  Thirty  years  of  service,  of  wHich  fifteen  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
are  required  for  eligibility  to  a  pension  of  one-half  of  the  average  annual  salary 
during  the  five  years  preceding  retirement.  A  minimum  retiring  allowance  of  $300 
and  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year  are  established.  Proportionate  amounts  are  to  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  retirement  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  or  in  the  event  of 
disability.  An  age  requirement  of  fifty-five  yeai*s  was  struck  out  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  bill.  The  retirement  fund  board  consists  of  six  members — the  superintendent 
of  public  schools  and  five  members,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  woman  teacher,  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Teachers  at  present  in  service  are  given  one  year  in  which  to  decide 
whether  they  will  become  members  of  the  fund;  new  teachers  become  members  on 
accepting  their  appointment.  Detroit,  which  has  its  own  system  for  pensioning  teach- 
ers, is  exempt  from  the  law  and  will  continue  to  administer  its  own  fund.  Teachers 
who  withdraw  from  the  service  may  receive  a  return  of  half  the  amount  that  they 
have  contributed,  without  interest.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  state  attorney- 
general  has  declared  the  law — which  was  drafted  by  an  ex-judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state —  unconstitutional. 

Under  the  law  adopted  in  Minnesota  the  board  of  trustees  is  to  consist  of  the  super- 
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intendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  auditor,  and  three  persons  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  retirement  fund  association.  Teachers  already  in  service  are  allowed 
until  September  1, 1917,  to  join  the  fund;  membership  is  compulsory  on  new  mem- 
bers. The  fund  is  to  consist  of  an  annual  state  appropriation  of  one-tenth  of  one  mill 
on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  and  of  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries.  Teach- 
ers will  be  required  to  make  a  total  contribution  to  the  fund  before  retirement  of 
$400  in  twenty-five  annual  payments,  as  follows:  $5  a  year  in  the  first  five  years;  $10 
a  year  in  the  next  five  years;  $20  a  year  for  the  succeeding  ten  years;  and  $25  a  year 
for  five  years  thereafter.  Teachers  may  retire  for  any  cause  after  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice, ten  of  which  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  amount  of  the  pension 
varies  from  $350  a  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year  after  twenty-five  years  of 
service.  Proportionate  disability  allowances  are  to  be  paid  after  fifteen  years  of  ser- 
vice, ten  of  which  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state.  In  the  event  of  resignation  or 
death  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  to  be  returned  without  interest. 

The  Montana  law  requires  contributions  from  teachers  of  $12  a  year  for  twenty- 
five  years,  a  total  of  $300.  This  is  to  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  state  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fund.  On 
retirement  after  twenty-five  yearsi  of  service,  fifteen  of  which  must  be  in  the  state, 
a  pension  of  $600  a  year  is  to  be  paid,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  will  be  granted 
in  the  case  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  state. 
The  law  is  binding  on  new  teachers  by  virtue  of  their  appointment;  teachers  at  pres- 
ent in  service  are  required  to  decide  before  January  1, 1916.  The  retirement  board 
consists  of  three  members,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  treas- 
urer, and  the  attorney -general. 

In  the  development  of  recent  pension  systems  the  Nebraska  law  alone  requires  the 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  persons  with  some  technical  knowledge.  The 
board  of  five  members  is  to  consist  of  the  state  insurance  commissioner,  the  secretary 
of  the  state  banking  board,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  two  pei-sons 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  fund  is  to  be  made  up  of  contributions  of  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  teachers'"  salaries  each  year,  and  a  state  appropri- 
ation of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  teachers'  contributions,  nor  less 
than  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fund.  Teachers  may  retire 
on  a  pension  of  $500  a  year  either  if  they  are  sixty  years  of  age  and  have  served 
twenty -five  years,  five  of  which  must  be  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  or  if  they  are  fifty- 
five  yeare  of  age  and  have  served  fifteen  years  in  the  schools  of  the  state  out  of  a  total 
service  of  twenty -five  years.  Proportionate  disability  allowances  are  to  be  granted  to 
teachers  disqualified  for  further  service  by  ill-health.  In  the  case  of  resignation  or 
death  all  contributions  are  to  be  returned  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Under  the  act  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  passed  during  this  year  in  the  state 
of  Nevada,  the  state  board  of  education,  as  the  public  school  teachers'  retirement  sal- 
ary fund  board,  is  given  charge  of  a  fund  to  be  made  up  in  the  usual  way  of  dona- 
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tions,  legacies,  gifts,  teachers'  contributions,  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  three  mills  on 
the  hundred  dollars  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state.  The  teachei*s  will  be  required 
to  make  thirty  contributions  of  nine  doUai-s  a  year,  and  will  be  eligible  to  retire  on 
a  pension  of  $500  after  thirty  years  of  service,  of  which  at  least  fifteen,  including  the 
last  ten,  must  be  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  In  the  case  of  bodily  or  mental 
infirmity  incapacitating  them  for  service,  teachers  who  have  taught  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  will  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  which  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  full  pension  as  their  years  of  service  to  thirty  years.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  refunding  contributions  to  teachers  who  withdraw  from  service. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  teachers  will  be  eligible  to  retirement  salaries  of  $500  a 
year  in  return  for  total  contributions  of  $270  spread  over  thirty  years. 

New  Hampshire  has  established  a  pension  system  on  a  non-contributory  basis,  to 
be  administered  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  retiring  allowance  of 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  during  the  five  years  preceding  retirement  is  to 
be  granted  to  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  have  served  thirty 
years,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  men  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  have  served  for  thirty-five  years,  with  a  similar  re- 
quirement of  fifteen  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Proportionate  allowances 
are  to  be  granted  after  fifteen  years  of  service  or  in  the  case  of  disability.  In  addition 
to  the  qualifications  mentioned,  teachers  to  be  eligible  to  retiring  allowances  must, 
after  September,  1915,  hold  a  state  teachers'  certificate  or  a  service  certificate  issued 
by  the  state  superintendent.  The  demands  of  the  fund  are  to  be  met  by  annual 
appropriations. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  those  concerned  in  framing  the  above  laws,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  New  Hampshire,  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  unvarying  formula,  ulie 
principle  of  requiring  contributions  from  teachers  has  been  accepted  generally,  but 
with  the  exception  that  in  nearly  every  case  teachers  must  have  made  total  contri- 
butions of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  allowance,  these  contribu- 
tions bear  no  relation  to  the  allowance.  There  is  no  intention  in  the  minds  of  the 
legislators  that  the  teachers  shall  pay  for  their  annuities.  The  anomalies  to  which 
such  a  plan  leads  have  been  aptly  illustrated  by  one  of  the  critics  of  the  Michigan 
law,  who  points  out  that "  an  average  person  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  order  to  have  an 
annuity  at  fifty  of  $500  (the  maximum  retiring  allowance  provided)  for  the  balance 
of  life,  would  have  to  pay  an  annual  premium  of  $107.69  for  thirty  years."  The  teacher 
would,  under  the  bill,  pay  in  a  maximum  of  $425,  leaving  a  shortage  of  $2805.70. 
From  another  point  of  view,  since  the  expectancy  of  life  at  fifty,  according  to  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  is  20.91  years,  a  teacher  might  at  the  above 
rate  be  entitled  to  draw  $10,455  from  the  fund,  or  $10,030  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  his  contributions.  It  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  any  state  with  a 
knowledge  of  such  facts  would  be  prepared  to  make  appropriations  to  meet  the 
necessary  demands  on  a  fund  over  and  above  the  teachers'  contributions. 
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Nor  do  the  pensions  bear  any  relation  to  salaries.  The  rural  school  teacher  and 
the  city  superintendent  are  to  be  retired  on  the  same  maximum  pension,  even  where 
the  contributions  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  salary.  Nor  have  the 
amounts  of  the  allowance  any  reference  at  all  to  the  average  salaries  obtaining  in 
the  state.  Indeed,  in  some  systems  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  a  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers to  retire  on  pensions  greater  than  the  salaries  that  they  have  been  receiving,  as 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Total  Teachers'  Contributions 

Pension 

Average  Salary  (1912-18) 

Illinois        $400 

$400 

$662.07 

Indiana        600-700 

600-700 

547.00 

Michigan      425  (max.) 

300-500 

519.52 

Minnesota    400 

350-500 

459.57 

Montana      300 

600 

656.82 

Nebraska 

600 

520.29 

Nevada        270 

600 

634.86 

Not  only  are  the  ordinary  principles  of  mathematics  being  neglected,  but  there  is 
at  least  room  for  doubt  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service  have  been  consulted. 
For  a  long  while,  of  course,  much  has  been  heard  of  the  hazards  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, but  that  they  are  so  hazardous  as  to  warrant  the  retirement  of  its  members 
before  the  age  of  fifty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish.  The  time  when  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  system  is  being  considered  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  col- 
lecting facts  on  which  to  base  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  risks  involved  in 
the  profession.  That  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  field  that  educational  leaders  are 
still  content  to  make  what  may  at  least  be  characterized  as  unfounded  and  conjec- 
tural assertions  is  but  ail  other  indication  that  the  whole  subject  of  pensions  is  still 
far  from  receiving  the  scientific  consideration  that  it  demands.  Three  of  the  laws 
under  discussion  permit  teachers  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  one  after 
twenty  years,  one  after  thirty  years,  and  one  after  thirty-five.  Only  two  of  these — 
Indiana  and  Minnesota — encourage  teachers  by  means  of  increased  allowances  to 
continue  in  service  for  a  period  of  five  years  beyond  the  minimum  period  for  eligi- 
bility. Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  enter  service  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  taking  into  consideration  also  the  disproportionate 
relation  between  the  pension  and  the  average  salary,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  teacher 
in  Minnesota  to  retire  on  a  pension  at  the  age  of  forty  and  enjoy  it,  according  to  the 
tables  of  mortality,  for  28.18  years,  and  even  if  he  retired  after  twenty-five  years  on 
a  greater  allowance,  he  might  still  be  well  under  fifty  years  of  age ;  in  Montana  and 
Nebraska  teachers  will  find  it  possible  to  retire  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty;  Illinois  will  not  retire  teachers  under  fifty;  in  Michigan  the  requirement  of 
thirty  years  of  service  would  make  the  average  teacher  eligible  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  fifty-five.  Indiana  alone,  while  not  providing  an 
age  limit  for  retirement,  does  not  require  an  undue  length  of  service  when  she  makes 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  retire  after  thirty -five  or  forty  years  of  service. 
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Clearly,  the  whole  question  of  pensions  needs  to  be  thi*eshed  out  more  fully  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  Now  that  the  retirement  of  public  servants  is  almost  universally 
regarded  as  desirable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  there 
is  urgent  need  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  finances  underlying  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  trial  and  error  method  of  present  day  legislation  must  inevitably  lead  to 
consequences  not  unlike  those  that  attended  the  early  history  of  friendly  societies,  and 
incalculable  injustice  will  be  done  to  many  at  an  age  when  they  are  preparing  to  re- 
tire from  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  and  to  enjoy  benefits  to  which  they  feel  that  they 
have  contributed  in  good  faith,  and  when  they  are  least  fitted  to  meet  the  burdens, 
that  the  probable  insolvency  of  existing  systems  wiU  impose  on  them.  With  the  main 
facts  of  actuarial  theory  so  definitely  established,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  ex- 
periment with  systems  which  must  inevitably  be  reformed  and  placed  on  sound  foun- 
dations within  a  very  short  time.  Something  more  than  sentiment,  something  more 
business-like  than  the  evil  traditions  that  surround  army  and  navy  pensions,  is  re- 
quired before  genuine  progress  can  be  made.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  record  that  after  tinkering  unsuccessfully  with  pension  schemes,  similar  in  character 
to  those  here  discussed,  the  teachers  of  Iowa  are  at  last  turning  for  salvation  to  the 
model  set  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Retirement  Law;  if,  as  they  hope,  they  can 
supersede  this  model,  so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  gain  to  teachers  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  light  is  beginning  to  dawn. 


Ontario 
An  interesting  attempt  to  consolidate  the  pension  funds  of  the  province  is  era- 
bodied  in  the  pension  bill  introduced  before  the  Ontario  Legislature  during  its  last 
session  (1915).  The  bill  aimed  to  establish  a  provincial  scheme  without  any  exemp- 
tions, and  in  comprehensiveness  it  went  beyond  the  Massachusetts  scheme  by  provid- 
ing for  the  cooperation  of  local  educational  authorities  with  the  teachers  and  the 
provincial  treasury.  In  the  bill  as  presented  to  the  legislature  a  pension  system  was 
planned  on  the  basis  of  contributions  from  the  province,  the  teachers,  and  the  authori- 
ties employing  them.  Teachers  were  to  contribute  two  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  with 
a  minimum  annual  contribution  of  $11 ;  the  treasurer  of  Ontario  was  to  set  aside  to 
the  credit  of  the  pension  fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  contributions  of  the  teachers; 
while  local  authorities,  such  as  school  boards  and  county  corporations,  employing 
teachei-s,  were  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  the  salary  paid  to  teach- 
ers in  their  employ.  In  other  words,  the  basis  of  the  pension  fund  was  to  be  an  an- 
nual sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  Teachers  were 
to  receive  a  pension  of  one-sixtieth  of  their  average  salaries  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  service  for  each  full  year  of  service,  and  were  to  become  eligible  for  retirement  after 
forty  years  of  service  without  any  requirement  as  to  age.  The  minimum  amount  of 
a  retiring  allowance  was  fixed  at  $365  a  year,  and  the  maximum  at  $1000.  In  the 
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case  of  disability  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  verified  by  an  official  medical  referee, 
an  allowance  calculated  as  above  might  be  granted  subject  to  a  reexamination  of  the 
beneficiary  upon  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Refunds  of  contributions 
in  the  case  of  death  or  withdrawal  from  service  were  not  to  be  made  until  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  the  bill;  thereafter  the  amount  of  the 
refunds  was  to  depend  upon  "the  result  of  actuarial  examination  of  the  fund  and 
of  the  claims  and  prospective  claims  upon  it." 

The  fund  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  financial  control  of  the  treasurer  of  Ontario,  who 
was  required  to  make  it  chargeable  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent  per  annum.  The  general  management  of  the  system  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  on  claims  of  seven  members,  including  three  teachers  and  one  in- 
spector, appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  committee,  which  thus  contained 
a  very  fair  representation  of  the  teachers,  was  to  approve  the  claims  for  pensions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  two  points — the  introduction  of  the 
local  authorities  and  the  retention  of  the  contributions  in  all  cases  for  ten  years — 
the  system  here  planned  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious section.  While  there  is  some  merit  in  requiring  the  local  authorities  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  contributions  to  the  fund,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  a  course  is 
not  open  to  some  objections;  for  unless  some  definite  source  of  these  contributions 
is  specified  in  the  act,  the  additional  burden  may  tend  to  fall  on  the  teachers  in  the 
shape  of  reduced  salaries,  or  the  welfare  of  the  schools  may  be  affected  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  at  their  disposal.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  poorer 
districts,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  long  run  the  responsibility  for  their  con- 
tributions will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  Provincial  Government.  The  second  point 
— the  safeguarding  of  the  fund  intact  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  by 
prohibiting  refunds  during  that  period — seems  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
justice  to  the  individual  contributor.  Such  a  measure  could  not  be  adopted  if  a  public 
pension  system  were  looked  upon,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  method  of  aiding  the  individ- 
ual to  save  for  old  age  instead  of  as  a  mutual  benefit  plan.  The  requirement  of  the 
same  percentage  of  salary  as  contribution  to  the  fund,  irrespective  of  its  amount,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  assessable  salary  of  $550  a  year,  even  for  teachers 
receiving  considerably  less,  must  impose  a  hardship  on  the  teachers  in  receipt  of  low 
salaries.  The  same  class  of  teachers  is  exposed  to  the  further  disadvantage  that  while 
they  are  required  to  contribute  the  same  proportion  of  salary  as  their  better  paid 
colleagues,  the  prospective  pension  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  salary  and  not  of  the 
contributions.  Whether  a  fund  based  on  total  contributions  of  a  sum  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  salary  roll  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  future  demands  upon  it,  is 
a  matter  for  the  actuaries  to  decide,  and  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for 
periodical  actuarial  examinations.  On  the  face  of  it,  however,  the  contributions  do  not 
appear  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  prospective  pensions.  The  provisions  fo^meeting 
the  accrued  liabilities  seem  not  only  inadequate,  but  calculated  to  defeat  one  of  the 
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chief  objects  of  a  pension  system  —  to  retire  teachers  who  by  reason  of  age  and  length 
of  service  are  incapacitated  for  work.  The  bill  provides  that  only  those  years  during 
which  contributions  have  been  made  shall  count  as  full  years  of  service ;  years  com- 
pleted prior  to  such  contributions  shall  count  as  half-years  only.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  provision  may  well  turn  out  to  be  that  when  the  bill  becomes  effective  there 
may  be  a  number  of  teachers  who  have  already  served  for  forty  years,  each  of  which 
will  count  only  as  half  a  year,  thus  requiring  twenty  more  years  of  service  and  contri- 
butions. It  is  a  serious  omission  that  the  older  teachers  are  not  taken  care  of  at  once 
by  the  state,  unless,  of  course,  they  are  already  provided  for  under  existing  schemes. 
The  system  presented  in  this  bill,  on  the  whole,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
systems  in  the  United  States  which  provide  pensions  so  long  as  the  money  in  the  pool 
lasts,  instead  of  assuring  to  the  contributor  some  definite  sum  purchased  with  his 
own  contributions  and  encouraging  saving  by  the  promise  of  additional  aid  from  the 
public  treasury. 

New  York  City  Pensions 

The  insolvency  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  has 
now  been  definitely  declared.  In  August  of  1915  Comptroller  Prendergast  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  retired  teachers  warning  them  that  after  full  pay- 
ments of  allowances  in  August  a  diminished  payment,  probably  about  one-third  of 
the  normal  amount,  would  be  made  in  September.  This  situation  was  fully  anticipated 
early  in  1914,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  framing  a  temporary 
measure  that  would  satisfy  all  concerned.  The  causes  of  the  insolvency  are  obvious. 
The  system  was  never  on  a  satisfactory  financial  basis.  The  chief  defect  has  centred 
round  the  item  kilown  as  "  absence  deductions."  Part  of  the  resources  of  the  fund  was 
derived  from  fines  levied  on  teachers  for  absence,  but  these  fines  could  be  refunded  if 
good  cause  for  the  absence  were  alleged.  From  time  to  time  the  fund  has  been  tem- 
poi-arily  inflated  by  these  deductions,  a  large  part  of  which  as  a  rule  was  refunded, 
altho  retirements  were  usually  made  on  the  inflated  basis.  The  refunding  of  absence 
deductions  has  not  been  administered  with  any  strictness,  and  the  recommendations 
for  refiinds  were  not  under  the  same  management  as  the  pension  fund.  From  1895  to 
1915  the  total  deductions  have  amounted  to  $6,360,244.44,  of  which  $2,616,341.28 
was  refunded.  Added  to  these  abuses  was  the  neglect  of  the  requirement  "that  the 
number  of  persons  retired  in  any  one  year  shall  be  so  limited  that  the  entire  amount  of 
the  annuities  to  be  paid  for  that  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount 
of  the  retirement  fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  annuities  for  that  year."  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  fund  was  already  beginning  to  be  involved, 
the  number  of  teachers  retired  on  pensions  increased  from  89  in  1911  to  222  in  1912. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  fund  has  only  been  temporarily  protracted  during  the 
last  few  years,  since  1910,  by  advance  borrowing  from  the  city's  excise  moneys  and 
the  postponement  of  the  refunding  of  absence  deductions. 
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A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  during  the  year  at  the  instance 
of  teachers'  organizations  to  provide  new  plans  or  to  extend  the  life  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  none  succeeded  in  passing.  The  bills  represent  considerable  variety  of  opin- 
ion. In  general  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  opposed  to  higher 
assessments,  and  that  many  would  welcome  a  straight  pension  system  maintained 
entirely  out  of  the  city  funds,  or  else  a  contributory  system,  in  which  the  assessments 
remain  as  they  are,  supported  by  larger  grants  from  the  city  treasury.  In  one  bill 
an  additional  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  proposed.  Another  suggestion  involved  the  elimination  of 
the  deductions  for  absences  and  the  five  per  cent  of  excise  moneys,  the  substitution  of 
a  graduated  scale  of  assessments,  the  use  of  the  permanent  fund,  and  the  provision 
of  adequate  funds  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  meet  all  demands. 
Still  another  scheme  advocated  assessments  on  teachers'  salaries  of  a  flat  amount, 
with  an  option  to  existing  teachers  to  pay  this  or  a  percentage  contribution,  and 
placed  the  remainder  of  the  burden,  including  a  sinking  fund  and  the  making  up  of 
deficiencies,  on  the  city.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Pension  Commission,  recommended  a  temporary  measui-e  to  take  care 
of  the  pensioning  of  teachers  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
a  new  system  based  on  scientific  principles  will  be  introduced.  It  was  proposed  in 
this  measure  to  increase  the  annual  contributions  of  teachers  to  three  per  cent  of 
their  salaries;  this  sum  together  with  the  city's  contributions  would  have  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  pension  claims  and  to  refund  the  absence  deductions  until  1917. 
An  alternative  plan,  requiring  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent  assessments,  was  also  pre- 
sented, but  it  was  shown  that  all  the  claims  on  the  pension  fund  could  not  be  met  on 
this  basis.  This  measure  also  failed  to  pass,  altho  it  had  the  merit  of  being  tempo- 
rary only.  The  other  bills  not  only  placed  the  burden  on  the  city,  but  were  framed  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  accrued  liabilities  alone  were  more  than  $110,000,000. 
With  the  failure  of  these  measures  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  warn  pension- 
ers to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  thought  best  in  view  of  the  certain  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  pensions.  The  Pension  Commission  has  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions pending  the  institution  of  a  new  plan :  A  reduction  in  the  existing  pensions 
to  about  forty -two  per  cent  for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year;  the  restora- 
tion to  active  service  of  the  least  exacting  nature  of  teachers  who  have  been  retired 
since  1912  and  who  are  still  able  to  render  service;  voluntary  contributions  by  teach- 
ers of  two  per  cent  of  salaries  during  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  refunds  for  excused  absences  during  1915.  It  seems  very  probable  that  these 
suggestions,  with  the  exception  of  the  recommendation  of  voluntary  contributions 
by  teachers,  must  be  accepted  or  an  impasse  will  be  reached.  A  final  solution  can  be 
hoped  for  tjnly  when  the  report  of  the  Pension  Commission  gives  the  whole  matter  of 
pensions  a  new  start  on  a  scientific  basis,  actuarially  sound  and  making  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden. 
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The  Pension  Commission,  whose  appointment  was  discussed  in  the  last  report  and 
upon  which  has  fallen  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  pension  situation  in  New  York, 
continues  its  work  of  investigation  and  research.  The  tremendous  but  necessary  under- 
taking of  establishing  the  primary  facts  concerning  the  employees  of  the  city  in  the 
different  branches  of  its  services  has  been  completed.  Some  130,000  questionnaire 
cards  were  distributed  to  secure  the  vital  statistics,  and  remarkable  success  attended 
the  collection  of  these  data.  The  aim  of  these  questionnaires  was  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation from  which  to  develop  rates  of  mortality,  withdrawal  from  service,  disabil- 
ity, and  death,  and  to  discover  the  methods  of  operation  of  existing  pension  funds  as 
a  basis  for  further  constructive  work.  Elaborate  systems  of  checking  up  the  returns 
were  devised,  and  were  necessitated  in  part  by  incon*ect  or  inconsistent  returns,  in 
part  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  official  service  records.  This  work  is  being 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  pension  systems  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  pension  liter- 
ature in  general.  Since  two  states,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  have  by  legislative  enact- 
ment decided  to  conduct  investigations  into  their  pension  funds,  it  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  details  which  it  is  desirable  to  possess  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  a  pension  system,  and  which  the  Pension  Commission  en- 
deavored during  the  past  year  to  secure  as  a  basis  for  actuarial  studies.  Other  topics 
were  expected  to  appear  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  but  the  following 
may  be  regarded  as  essential: 

I.  The  average  age  of  entrance  into  the  service. 

II.  The  average  years  of  service  of  all  employees  in  service. 

III.  The  average  years  of  service  of  employees  who  retire  from  service. 

IV.  Cost  of  pension  of  flat  amount  for  average  employee. 
V.  Cost  of  pension  based  on  salary  for  average  employee. 

VI.  Cost  as  a  percentage  of  average  employee's  salary. 
VII.  Amount  of  total  salary  received  by  average  employees. 
VIII.  Standardized  or  crude  death  rate  from  service  accidents. 
IX.  Comparison  of  actual  mortality  with  that  expected  under  population  or  similar 
table,  considering  active  service  and  pensioners  separately. 

The  forthcoming  year  should  see  the  work  of  the  Commission  completed,  including 
the  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  the  construction  of  a  new  pension  system  which 
will  have  the  merits  of  being  adjusted  to  the  actual  and  proved  needs  of  the  situ- 
ation, of  being  established  on  sound  actuarial  principles  instead  of  a  priori  guess- 
work, and  finally,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  doing  justice  to  the  employee,  the  municipal 
treasury,  and  the  tax-payer.  The  success  of  its  suggestions  and  recommendations 
must  ultimately  depend  on  a  clear  statement  to  the  public  that  has  so  long  looked 
"hipon  a  pension  as  charity,  and  to  the  employees  who  have  been  brought  up  to  regard 
it  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  service  and  claimable  at  any  age,  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  fit  to  continue  to  give  of  their  best  to  their  employer — the  public. 
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New  Jersey  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  secretary  takes  occasion  to  support  arguments  on  the  soundness  of  the  Fund  by 
the  statement  that  the  report  of  the  Foundation  for  1914  "makes  no  statement  de- 
rogatory to  the  New  Jersey  Fund."  The  use  of  the  Foundation's  name  in  this  connec- 
tion was  wholly  unwarranted,  since  the  account  of  the  New  Jersey  system  was  purely 
descriptive  and  in  no  sense  critical.  The  New  Jersey  report  is  interesting  because  it  is 
typical  of  the  usual  attitude  in  the  matter  of  pensions — an  entire  failure  to  look  to  the 
future.  Present  figures  and  facts  may  prove  satisfactorily  that  all  is  well  with  the  New 
Jersey  Fund.  At  the  same  time  the  teachers  of  the  state  number  close  on  14,000,  the 
present  disbursements  merely  for  the  small  percentage  of  present  pensioners  already 
amount  to  $206,946.92,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  annual  receipts,  and  the  assets 
were  adequate  to  pay  the  pensions  for  two  years  only.  The  abstract  of  the  state  treas- 
urer's report  displays  in  large  capitals  that  the  liabilities  of  the  fund  are  "none."  As 
a  matter  of  fact — and  it  is  just  an  obvious  fact  of  this  kind  that  proves  dangerous  to 
pension  funds — the  fund  has  liabilities  forevery  cent  of  its  $432,183.55  assets  to  those 
who  will  retire  next  year  and  in  all  future  years  until  every  member  of  the  present  active 
force  is  retired.  At  no  point  in  the  argument  is  any  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  fund  can  do  what  a  sound  pension  fund  should  do,  that  is,  furnish  some  assurance 
that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  its  liabilities  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  when 
all  the  teachers  now  in  active  service  will  be  eligible  to  retirement.  A  pension  fund 
is  not  good  because  the  present  assessments  are  low,  or  because  there  are  no  refunds, 
or  because  the  pension  now  promised  is  high, — all  features  claimed  as  points  of  superi- 
ority over  the  New  York  City  and  Massachusetts  plans.  The  argument  does  not  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  active  teaching  force  in  New  Jersey  is  paying  contribu- 
tions not  to  protect  themselves  but  to  pay  the  pensions  of  those  already  retired,  nor 
that  the  fund  lives  from  year  to  year,  nor  that  there  is  any  injustice  in  refusing  to 
refund  contributions  to  teachers  who  resign  from  the  service.  The  benefits  of  the 
Massachusetts  plan  may  be  small,  but  they  are  at  least  actuarially  secured.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  secretary  of  the  fund  that  the  assessments  required  by  the  fund  can- 
not by  the  most  brilliant  financiering  yield  the  annuities  offered.  The  contributors 
have  a  right  to  ask  how  the  deficiency  is  made  up. 

With  reference  to  the  state  half-pay  pensions,  it  is  mere  quibbling  to  assert  that 
this  and  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  are  one.  In  so  far  as  the  annuities  consist  of 
more  than  the  sum  accruing  from  the  teachers'  contributions,  the  retirement  fund  is  to 
that  extent  a  pension  fund.  The  anomaly  resulting  from  the  coexistence  of  the  two 
schemes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  teachers  may  conceivably  retire  on  incomes  from  the 
two  sources  greater  than  their  final  salary.  The  supporters  of  the  present  system  must 
recognize  that  the  essence  of  an  annuity  scheme  is  that  every  cent  of  it  should  be  con- 
tributed by  or  for  the  teacher  concerned  and  not  be  paid  as  it  now  is  out  of  the  con- 
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tributions  of  his  colleagues.  The  erosion  may  at  first  be  small  and  hardly  noticeable, 
but  if  it  be  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  the  fate  of  the  New  York  City  system 
may  well  await  the  New  Jersey  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 


PENSIONS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS 

University  of  Nevada 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada  has  been  empowered  by  an  act 
passed  during  the  present  year  to  place  upon  the  pay-roll  of  the  university  any  em- 
ployee of  the  university  who  after  fifteen  years  of  service  has  become  unfit  for  further 
duty  owing  to  physical  or  mental  disability.  The  holder  of  such  an  emeritus  position 
will  receive  a  salary  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  average  salary  during  the  last 
five  years  of  service.  A  similar  benefit  is  to  be  extended  to  the  widow  of  an  employee 
who  has  been  left  with  insufficient  support.  The  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  this 
plan  is  to  be  included  in  the  estimates  presented  by  the  regents  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  university. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  must  be  added  to  the  brief  list  of  denominational  insti- 
tutions that  have  established  their  own  systems  of  retiring  allowances  and  pensions. 
The  present  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  university  in  1912,  and  be- 
came effective  at  the  commencement  of  1913.  The  system  is  on  a  non-contributory 
basis;  while  the  sources  of  thefiinds  are  not  mentioned,  the  expenditure  for  allowances 
will  presumably  be  charged  to  general  maintenance.  The  benefits  are  extended  to  in- 
structors of  all  ranks  and  officers  of  administration  who  may  be  regarded  as  of  equiv- 
alent rank.  Allowances  will  be  granted  to  officers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  university  for  fifteen  years;  the  trustees  may 
at  their  option,  however,  vote  an  allowance  in  cases  where  the  duration  of  service 
has  been  less  than  fifteen  but  more  than  ten  years,  and  may  also  at  their  discretion 
take  into  consideration  years  of  service,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  another  institution  in 
the  case  of  persons  appointed  at  an  advanced  age.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  fif- 
teen-sixtieths of  the  average  annual  salary  during  the  last  five  years  of  service,  witk 
an  additional  sixtieth  for  each  additional  year  of  service  up  to  thirty.  The  widow 
of  a  person  in  receipt  of  or  eligible  to  an  allowance  will  be  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  retiring  allowance  to  which  the  husband  was  entitled,  provided  she  has  been  his 
wife  for  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  granting  of  a  pension  to  a  widow  under  sixty 
years  of  age  is  optional  with  the  trustees.  In  case  of  retirement  of  an  officer  before 
the  full  retiring  age,  owing  to  physical  disability,  the  trustees  may  at  their  option, 
and  if  the  length  of  service  preceding  such  retirement  has  been  twenty-five  years, 
shall,  make  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  allowance  which  would  have 
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been  granted  on  retirement  at  sixty-five.  The  trustees  may  also  grant  an  allowance 
to  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  dies  before  reaching  the  retirement  age,  and  such  an 
allowance  shall  be  granted  if  the  officer  had  served  twenty-five  years  before  his  death. 
The  trustees  state  that  the  establishment  of  the  system  does  not  create  a  legal  obli- 
gation, and  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  annul  or  revise  the  above  provi- 
sions whenever  the  financial  condition  of  the  univei'sity  requires  it.  The  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  recognizing  the  need  of  a  pension  fund, 
and  for  its  independent  action  in  the  matter.  If  any  criticism  may  be  offered,  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  the  university  has  probably  undertaken  a  heavier  burden  than 
it  realizes,  altho  this  is  offset  by  the  large  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  trus- 
tees. A  contributory  system,  actuarially  secured,  with  regulations  that  work  auto- 
matically, without  the  risk  of  dissatisfaction  under  a  system  operated  in  large  part 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees,  would  have  been  sounder  and,  in  the  long  run,  more 
satisfactory  to  the  beneficiaries,  actual  and  prospective.  Perhaps  the  trustees,  after 
a  little  experience  with  the  present  system,  may  be  led  to  exercise  their  power  of  revis- 
ing the  provisions.  At  the  same  time  the  university,  by  adopting  the  pension  princi- 
ple as  an  essential  feature  of  the  professional  service,  is  setting  an  example  to  many 
institutions  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  its  charter 
from  adding  to  its  list. 


University  of  Saskatchewan 
The  University  of  Saskatchewan  has  established  a  pension  system  for  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff.  The  system,  which  came  into  effect  on  July  1,  1915,  is  generous  in 
scope  and  includes  the  dependents  of  members  of  the  staff  in  its  provisions.  While 
the  officials  are  required  to  contribute  definite  percentages  of  their  salaries  each  year, 
the  university  by  implication  appears  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Each 
member  will  be  required  to  contribute  annually  a  percentage  of  his  salary  which 
varies  with  the  age  at  which  the  first  contribution  is  due ;  thus  the  contribution  for 
officials  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  five  per  cent  of  salary  per  annum,  and  this 
percentage  increases  by  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for  each  additional  five  years  up 
to  the  age  of  forty,  when  the  contribution  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  of  salary 
per  annum;  teachers  who  are  over  forty-five  years  of  age  will  contribute  at  the  rate 
of  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  The  annual  pension  will  be  a  sum  equal  to  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  total  salary  received  dm'ing  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  service, 
or,  if  the  service  has  been  less  than  this  period,  then  from  the  time  of  appointment. 
Contributors  become  eligible  for  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  at  the  age  of 
sixty  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  Similar  allowances  are  made  to  contributors 
who  become  incapacitated  for  further  service  and  produce  the  certificate  of  two  physi- 
cians, provision  being  made  for  the  furnishing  of  evidence  of  incapacity  from  time 
to  time  at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  the  university.  Where  a  contributor  volun- 
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tarily  withdraws  from  the  service  of  the  university,  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the 
whole  amount  of  his  contributions  without  interest.  The  benefits  are  extended  to  the 
dependents  of  a  deceased  contributor,  and  include  the  widow,  children  up  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  widowed  mother,  and  aged  father  solely  dependent  on  the  deceased. 
The  allowances  in  these  cases  are  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  retiring  allowance 
of  the  deceased  contributor  or  of  the  allowance  that  he  would  have  received  had  he 
been  retired  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Since  the  university  is  making  the  retiring  allowances  chargeable  to  its  revenues, 
the  actuarial  problems  hardly  enter.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  a  complete  realization  of  the  financial  burden  involved.  The  plan 
undoubtedly  is  generous  in  its  provisions,  but  there  is  eveiy  danger  that  it  may  be 
wrecked  by  its  comprehensiveness.  No  restriction  as  to  length  of  service  or  number 
of  contributions  is  prescribed  for  contributors  who  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  or 
on  the  grounds  of  disability,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  similar  conditions  for  eli- 
gibility to  the  allowances  provided  for  dependents.  The  latter  burden  appears  to  be 
unduly  increased  by  the  continuance  of  allowances  to  children  up  to  twenty  years  of 
age  and  to  the  mother  and  father  of  deceased  contributors.  In  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Foundation,  in  discussing  a  feasible  pension  system  for  a  college,  it  was 
estimated  that  a  college  with  an  instnicting  staff  of  twenty-five  and  an  annual  salary 
roll  of  $60,000  would  ret|uire  an  endowment  of  from  $150,000  to  $250,000,  invested 
at  four  per  cent,  to  inaugurate  a  pension  system  comparable  with  that  of  the  Foun- 
dation, whose  provisions,  it  must  be  mentioned,  go  no  further  than  the  widows  of 
deceased  instructors.  Stated  another  way,  a  pension  system  similar  to  that  of  the 
Foundation  would  require  an  expenditure  of  somewhere  between  six  and  ten  per  cent 
of  the  active  salary  list.  Without  the  restrictions  mentioned  above  and  with  the  addi- 
tional benefits  offered  beyond  those  granted  by  the  Foundation,  the  plan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan  may  perhaps  involve  an  expenditure  by  the  university  of  at 
least  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  salary  list  in  addition  to  the  contributions  from  the 
staff.  Since  the  plan  is  being  inaugurated  with  a  staff  of  teachers  whose  ages  probably 
vary  from  below  twenty-five  up  to  the  retiring  age,  and  whose  periods  of  service  show 
a  corresponding  degree  of  variation,  a  further  sum  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  accrued 
liabilities.  No  doubt  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  a  wealthy  institution  to  carry  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  pension  plan,  yet  there  is  the  risk  of  endangering  what  is 
probably  the  main  purpose  of  such  a  scheme,  to  provide  for  the  period  of  old  age  or 
disability  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  It  should  be  the  paramount  object  to  assure 
the  payment  of  these  obligations  before  the  fund  is  charged  with  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  dependents.  But  no  criticism  based  on  the  hard  facts  under- 
l3nng  the  theory  of  pensions  can  detract  from  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  drafting  the  pension  plan  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
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Significant  of  the  progress  of  the  pension  movement  has  been  the  recent  adoption 
of  the  idea  by  a  number  of  religious  denominations.  During  the  past  year  scarcely 
any  synod  or  conference,  or  other  assembly  of  church  representatives,  has  lacked  a 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the  denominations  have  had  long  experience  with 
some  form  of  relief  measure  for  ministers  and  their  dependents,  but  the  recognition 
is  spreading  rapidly  that  business  and  charity  cannot  be  confused,  that  the  practical 
need  and  efficiency  of  the  clerical  profession  demand  sound  financial  principles,  and 
that  the  haphazard  method  of  philanthropy  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  sound  measures  of  relief  in  old  age.  While  the  relief  funds  are  being  re- 
tained in  most  cases  they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  annuity  or  pension  funds.  The 
plans  for  establishing  these  vary,  but  in  general  it  is  expected  that  the  clergy  will 
contribute  part  of  the  sum  required,  and  this  is  to  be  supplemented  either  by  con- 
tributions from  the  local  church  organizations,  or  from  endowments.  A  few  examples 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  tendency. 

In  the  Baptist  church  voluntary  local  associations  for  a  long  time  administered 
relief  to  the  clergy,  until  1908,  when  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  established  a 
Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Benefit  Board  to  unify  existing  agencies.  An  endowment 
of  $250,000  was  raised  in  1911,  and  in  1914  the  Convention  sanctioned  the  raising 
of  an  additional  million  dollars.  To  overcome  the  objections  that  some  clergy  felt  to 
accepting  charity,  the  Benefit  Board  in  1914  brought  forward  a  "Proposed  Plan  for 
the  Pensioning  of  Baptist  Ministers,"  in  which  was  recommended  a  contributory  sys- 
tem based  on  annual  premiums,  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  and  graduated  according 
to  age,  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  $100  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  This  sum 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a  year  by  payments  from  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  church. 

The  Congregational  churches  consolidated  their  local  relief  associations,  in  1886  in 
the  National  Board  for  Ministerial  Relief.  In  1913  the  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  United  States  recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  for  Congregational  Ministers,  to  pay  annuities  of  $500  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy.  To  the  purchase  of  this  sum  the  ministers  are  to  contribute  one- 
fifth,  and  the  churches  four-fifths. 

The  demands  on  the  relief  fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  grown 
so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  during  1915  to  raise 
an  endowment  of  $10,000,000  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Jubilee 
Gift.  The  relief  fund  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Conference  Claimants,  which 
has  at  its  disposal  contributions  from  the  churches  and  the  income  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern.  Since  1908  the  annual  distributions  paid  by  the  board  have  increased 
from  $600,000  to  $1,100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  need  is  $1,600,000  a 
year,  and  to  this  end  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  fund  mentioned.  The  intention  of  the 
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board  does  not  seem  to  be  to  introduce  the  contributory  principle  into  the  fund,  but 
to  continue  the  payment  of  straight  annuities  of  sums  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average 
salaries  in  the  respective  conferences  after  thirty-five  years  of  service.  In  connection 
vrith  the  campaign  for  raising  the  fund  there  has  been  published  The  Retired  Minis- 
ter^ His  Claim  Inherent^  Foremost,  Supreme,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Hinge- 
ley,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conference  Claimants.  This  work 
contains  a  collection  of  special  pleas  and  arguments  on  behalf  of  ministerial  pension 
funds  in  verse,  song,  story,  and  sermon.  While  much  of  this  material  dwells,  as  might 
be  expected,  on  the  emotional  and  sentimental  aspects,  the  book  contains  useful  and 
interesting  chapters  on  the  pension  and  relief  activities  of  ten  denominations,  and 
on  some  typical  examples  of  pension  systems  in  other  fields  of  work. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  present  has  also  undei*taken  to  raise  a  permanent 
endowment  of  $10,000,000  for  the  support  of  its  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 
Sustentation  Fund.  This  Board  was  established  in  1912  by  combining  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  founded  in  1876,  and  the  Ministerial  Sustentation  Fund,  founded 
in  1909.  The  Sustentation  Fund  was  set  up  to  administer  a  pension  system  under 
which  annual  pensions  of  a  maximum  of  $500  are  to  be  paid  to  ministers  at  the  age 
of  seventy  after  thirty  years  of  service,  and  also  to  disburse  other  benefits.  The  sys- 
tem is  contributory,  the  ministers  being  required  to  contribute  sufficient  to  pay  for 
one-fifth  of  these  pensions.  In  1915  the  Board  provided  for  2200  ministers  and  their 
dependents. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  secur- 
ing the  support  of  the  dioceses  throughout  the  countiy  for  the  proposed  Church  Pen- 
sion Fund,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  report.  Objections  have 
been  heard,  but  they  have  been  of  little  weight.  There  are  still  some  who  would  prefer 
a  system  based  on  charitable  relief  rather  than  on  business  principles;  others  again 
object  to  the  discrimination  involved  in  making  the  pension  proportionate  to  sal- 
ary and  ask  for  a  flat  rate;  there  are  some,  too,  who  fear  that  the  additional  burden 
of  the  contributions  to  the  pensions  may  influence  adversely  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
parishes;  and  finally,  there  are  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
preliminary  fund  to  pay  off^the  accrued  liabilities.  These  objections,  however,  have 
not  proved  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  the  campaign  appears,  up  to  the  present,  to 
have  met  with  considerable  success. 
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The  development  of  industrial  pensions  follows  a  normal  course,  and  interest  in  this 
method  of  securing  efficiency  of  service  continues  to  grow.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
burden  of  the  pension  is  borne  by  the  employers,  who  seek  by  this  method  to  re- 
ward "long  and  faithful  service,"  "fidelity  and  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Company,"  or  even  abstention  from  "demonstrations  detrimental  to  the  Com- 
pany's best  interests  "  and  observance  of  the  Company's  regulations.  Altho  the  type 
of  pensions  here  considered  are  based  on  the  non-contributory  principle,  their  de- 
velopment is  of  some  significance  for  general  pension  theory,  if  only  from  two  points 
of  view.  The  amount  of  the  pensions  granted,  if  the  instances  become  sufficiently 
numerous,  will  serve  to  establish  some  normal  or  standard  ratio  between  pensions 
and  final  wages  or  salary.  The  second  point,  allowing  for  differences  in  occupational 
risks,  is  that  $.  normal  age  of  retirement  may  become  recognized.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  age  of  retirement  is  fixed  somewhat  arbitrarily. 
But  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  yearsthere  will  be  a 
sufficient  accumulation  of  experience  in  industrial  pension  development  to  wanant 
better  and  more  accurate  adjustments.  These  can  be  the  more  readily  made  in  this 
field  because  the  employers  in  each  case  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  plans  as  experience  demands. 

The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  has  during  this  year  availed 
itself  of  the  advantages  offered  hy  this  provision  to  revise  its  pension  system.  The 
fund  was  established  provisionally  in  1911,  without  an  opportunity  for  considering  the 
facts  presented  in  the  careers  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  employees  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. At  the  end  of  four  years,  after  an  experience  with  two  thousand  pensioners, 
it  is  felt  that  the  time  has  come  for  adopting  changes  warranted  by  the  ascertained 
facts.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  average  age  of  retirement  was  65.56 
years,  while  the  regulations  permitted  retirement  at  sixty;  similarly,  the  retirements 
took  place  on  an  average  after  thirty  years  of  service,  instead  of  the  twenty-five  per- 
mitted by  the  regulations.  Corresponding  changes  have  accordingly  been  adopted,  and 
the  age  of  retirement  has  been  raised  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  and  the  length  of  ser- 
vice from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  At  the  same  time  another  change  was  adopted 
to  encourage  continuity  of  service;  continuity  of  service  will  not  be  considered  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  case  of  absence  within  the  following  limitations:  six  months  in 
the  case  of  leave  of  absence  or  suspension,  one  year  in  the  event  of  a  lay-off  or  reduc- 
tion of  force,  and  two  years  in  the  case  of  illness  or  injury.  No  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  amount  of  the  pensions.  The  revised  scheme  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  employees  to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted  to  continue  at  their  employ- 
ment without  any  diminution  of  income.  At  the  same  time  the  pension  fund  benefits 
from  the  reduced  demands  to  be  made  upon  it. 

According  to  its  second  annual  report,  the  Pension  Board  of  the  American  Museum 
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of  Natural  History  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  has  embarked  on  a  plan  that  is  more 
ambitious  and  generous  than  the  prospective  funds  warrant.  It  had  originally  been 
the  intention  of  the  board  to  provide  pensions  for  the  widows,  childrcn,  or  other 
dependents  of  its  deceased  employees,  but  owing  to  lack  of  endowment  it  was  decided 
simply  to  grant  gratuities  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  employee.  After  an  experience 
of  two  years  the  board  reports  that  "an  inspection  of  the  sums  paid  for  gratuities 
and  pensions  shows  that  the  contributions  received  from  the  subscribers  were  in  very 
small  proportion  to  the  amounts  involved,"  and  recommends,  if  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowment  fund  for  the  specific  purpose,  "as  it  is  apparent  that  the 
expenditure  of  any  considerable  amount  for  such  purpose  during  the  early  history 
of  the  plan  may  render  it  difficult  to  meet  the  future  obligations  which  have  been 
assumed  by  the  acceptance  of  regular  contributions  from  the  subscribing  employees." 
The  Board  has  evidently  discovered,  perhaps  in  good  time,  that  no  pension  fund  can 
be  established  in  an  existing  service  without  proper  provisions  for  the  discharge  of 
accrued  liabilities  or  "retirements  allowed  subscribers  who  will  not  have  contributed 
a  sum  proportionate  to  the  obligations."  In  the  present  instance,  the  burden  of  the 
gratuities  to  the  dependents  of  the  deceased  employees  must  be  added  to  the  accrued 
liabilities  and  should  have  been  provided  for  from  the  outset. 
V  The  pension  fund  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  last  Annual  Report,  furnishes  another  instance  of  those  plans  that  have  been 
established,  with  inadequate  funds,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  the  subsequent  and  in 
this  case  the  recognized  deficiency  will  somehow  or  other  be  covered  by  bequests  and 
special  subscriptions.  How  unjust  to  the  prospective  beneficiaries  such  a  method  is  may 
be  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  value  of  a  pension,  taken  from  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society.  "It  is  only  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  worked 
hard — and  lived  hard — on  small  salaries,  out  of  which  nothing  worth  while  can  be 
saved,  who  can  understand  fully  what  this  pension  system  means  to  our  force.  With- 
out the  prospect  of  a  pension  as  a  safe  shield  against  calamity,  every  head  of  a  fam- 
ily without  an  imperishable  income  knows  no  such  thing  as  freedom  from  worry  re- 
garding the  consequences  to  his  wife  and  his  children  of  his  disablement  or  death,  and 
a  total  loss  of  income."  In  the  face  of  a  subsequent  statement,  however,  "the  prospect 
of  a  pension"  seems  somewhat  clouded,  for,  according  to  the  report,  "eventually  the 
Pension  Fund  will  imperatively  need  other  subscriptions,  to  a  total  of  about  $100,000 
more,  to  meet  the  calls  that  future  years  inexorably  will  bring.  The  sooner  this  is  pro- 
vided by  bequests,  and  special  subscriptions,  the  better.**  Since  it  is  exactly  this  type 
of  optimism  that  has  meant  the  insolvency  of  so  many  pension  systems,  further  com- 
ment is  perhaps  unnecessary.  Neither  the  society,  nor  any  similar  institution,  nor  a 
^business  concern  would  adopt  such  an  attitude  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
its  employees  or  in  the  assumption  of  any  other  obligations. 

The  pension  systems  here  described  are  typical  only;  without  a  central  agency 
to  keep  some  check,  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
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accessions  each  year.  From  the  few  instances  cited  it  will  readily  be  recognized  how 
very  far  from  uniform  the  systems  are. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  has  established  a  pen- 
sion system  for  its  employees  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  company.  A  pension 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  average  yearly  pay  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each 
year  of  service  is  to  be  paid  to  three  classes  of  pensioners :  males  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-five  and  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and  females  who  are 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  have  had  twenty  years  of  service;  males  sixty  years  of  age 
and  females  fifty  years  of  age  after  thirty  years  of  service;  males  seventy  years  of  age 
and  females  sixty  years  of  age  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  Retirement  is  com- 
pulsory only  in  the  third  class. 

A  similar  scheme  to  the  above  has  been  established  by  the  Newport  News  and  Hamp- 
ton Railway,  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  scheme  is  administered  by  a  Welfare 
Board  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  president.  Pensions  on  the  basis  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  average  yearly  wages  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  are  paid  to  three 
classes  of  employees,  according  as  they  retire  on  age  at  seventy,  on  physical  incapacity 
owing  to  age  and  service  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy  after  twenty-five  years  of 
service,  and  on  disability  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  benefits  of  this  scheme 
are  limited  to  employees  whose  maximum  wages  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years 
have  not  exceeded  $1800.  The  minimum  pension  has  been  fixed  at  $240  per  annum. 

Sprague,  Warner  and  Company  of  Chicago  have  instituted  a  plan  that  offers  pen- 
sions on  a  graduated  scale  varying  with  the  length  of  service.  Employees  may  retire 
on  the  recommendation  of  officers  of  the  company  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  after  twenty 
years  of  service  on  an  annual  pension  of  one- tenth  of  the  total  salary  for  the  five  years 
preceding  retirement;  this  pension  is  increased  by  ten  per  cent  for  a  service  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  and  by  twenty  per  cent  for  a  service  of  thirty  years  or 
more;  a  weekly  maximum  is  fixed  in  each  case  of  $20,  $22,  and  $24.  In  addition  to 
the  pension  the  company  grants  disability  allowances  after  twenty  years  of  service 
irrespective  of  age,  and  in  case  of  death  also  contributes  to  funeral  expenses  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $300. 

The  pension  plan  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Cincinnati  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  fund  to  which  the  company  contributes  annually  $12  per  $1000  of  the 
aggregate  yearly  wages  of  the  employees  participating,  with  a  limit  of  wages  of  $2400 
per  annum.  Out  of  this  fund  the  company  will  pay  a  pension  of  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  average  wages  earned  during  the  two  years  previous  to  retirement,  with  a 
maximum  of  $1800  a  year.  After  twenty  years  of  service  males  on  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty  and  females  the  age  of  fifty  may  retire  voluntarily,  and  must  retire  in  the 
case  of  males  at  the  age  of  sixty -five  and  at  fifty-five  in  the  case  of  females.  Allowances 
are  to  be  paid  for  permanent  disability  incurred  after  five  years  of  service.  A  sick 
benefit  fund  is  also  maintained  by  the  company,  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
employees. 
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The  Diamond  Match  Company  of  New  York  will,  according  to  the  pension  scheme 
that  it  has  adopted,  pay  to  its  employees  a  pension  of  one  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  wages  for  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each  year  of  continuous  service,  with 
a  minimum  of  $25  and  a  maximum  of  $100  a  month.  Male  employees  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  and 
female  employees  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  after  twenty  years  of  service. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Milwaukee, 
the  employees  after  twenty  years  of  service  may  retire  voluntarily  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  and  must  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy  on  a  pension  of  one  per  cent  of  the  high- 
est annual  salary  during  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  for  each  year  of  active 
service.  The  cost  of  the  pension  plan  is  to  be  carried  as  part  of  the  regular  expenses 
of  the  company,  "  in  the  expectation  that  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  economic 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  business  of  the  company  will  be  promoted." 

The  United  Railways  and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore  has  made  the  following  pro- 
visions for  pensioning  all  employees,  other  than  those  on  salary,  "to  encourage  em- 
ployees to  remain  in  the  service  a  sufficient  time  to  develop  capacity  and  acquu*e  expe- 
rience." Pensions  are  granted  to  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  whether 
incapacitated  or  not,  those  between  the  ages  of  sixty-five  and  sixty-nine  who  have 
become  incapacitated,  those  under  sixty-five  who  have  been  in  continuous  service  for 
at  least  thirty  years  and  have  become  incapacitated,  and  those  who,  after  twenty  years 
of  continuous  service,  have  become  physically  or  mentally  disabled  in  the  company''s 
employ.  The  amount  of  the  pension  allowance  varies  with  the  length  of  service,  the 
average  monthly  wage  during  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  being  taken  as  the 
basis.  For  service  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  the  pension  is  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent  of  the  base  figure,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  35  per  cent,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  40  per  cent,  and  for  service  of  thirty-five  years  or  more  50  per  cent. 
The  company  bears  the  entire  expense. 

The  employees  of  the  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis  may  retire  if  inca- 
pacitated and  after  fifteen  years  of  continuous  service  at  the  age  of  sixty,  or  after 
twenty  years  of  continuous  service  at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  pension  is  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  or  wages  received  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  ser\'ice  for  each  year  of  service,  with  a  minimum  of  $240  and  a  maximum  of  $600 
a  year. 

The  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  which  consists  of  the  Minneapolis  Street 
Railway  Company,  the  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Sub- 
urban Railroad  Company,  and  the  Minnetonka  and  White  Bear  Navigation  Company, 
has  vested  the  management  of  its  pension  system  in  a  pension  board  composed  of  three 
officials  of  the  above  companies  and  two  employees,  appointed  by  the  president  to  serve 
for  one  year.  The  pensions  are  granted  on  the  following  conditions :  the  number  of  years 
of  continuous  service,  the  average  amount  of  salary  or  wage  received  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  service,  and  the  character  and  quality  of  service  rendered.  Employees  may 
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retire  between  the  ages  of  sixty -five  and  seventy  on  a  pension  of  two  per  cent  of  the 
average  monthly  salary  or  wage  received  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each 
year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  $60  a  month  if  retirement  takes  place  at  the  earlier 
age  and  $75  at  the  later  age.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  number  of  years  of  service 
required  for  retirement.  The  pension  board  may  in  its  discretion  retire  employees  who 
become  permanently  disabled  and  disqualified  for  service,  provided  their  salary  or 
wages  did  not  exceed  $208.33  a  month.  The  pension  plan  is  part  of  the  larger  scheme 
for  the  Employees  Mutual  Benefit  Association  which  was  established  at  the  same  time. 
The  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  Railroad  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  pension  plan  for  the  retirement  of  its  employees  at  the  age  of  seventy 
provided  they  have  been  continuously  in  the  service  for  at  least  ten  years  preceding 
their  retirement.  No  person  who  enters  the  service  after  the  attainment  of  forty-five 
yeai-s  of  age  is  eligible  for  a  pension.  The  allowance  consists  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  received  during  the  last  ten  years  of  service  for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice, with  a  minimum  of  $5  and  a  maximum  of  $200  a  month.  Employees  who  have 
not  reached  seventy  years  of  age  may  be  retired  after  an  examination  by  physicians 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  A  disability  provision  exists  for  employees  who  become 
unfitted  for  duty  after  twenty  years  of  service. 
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Name 

Date  of 

Estab. 

lish- 

ment 

Adminis 
Board 

tration 

Employee  Rep- 
resentative 

Membership 

Source  of  Funds 
Employer                    Em- 
ployee 

American  Expasss  Company 

1875 

The  Company 

The  Company 

• 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
New  York 

1912 

Pension  Committee 

$800,000  appropriation  with 
later  additions,  if  neces- 
sary 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany &  Associated  and  Allied  Com- 
panies 

1913 

Employees'  Benefit 
Fund  Committee  of 
6  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of 
Directors 

$8,865,000  for  all   kinds  of 
employees'  benefits;  inter- 
est at  4%  on  average  unex- 
pended balance,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  appropria- 
tions to  restore  fund  to  its 
original  amount  with  cer- 
tain limitations 

Armour  &  Co. 
Chicago 

1911 

Board  of  Trustees 
of  4  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Di- 
rectors 

■ 

Compulsory  for  all 
men  employees ;  op- 
tional with  unmar- 
ried women 

Annual  contributions 
until  $1,000,000  is  reached 
and  this  to  be  kept  perma- 
nent 

3%  of  sal- 
ary up  to 
$7500  per 
annum 

Butler  Brothers 
Chicago 

1909 

Pension  Committee 
ofSmemberschosen 
by  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  overlap- 
ping terms 

Appropriations  by  the 
Company 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 
Racine.  Wisconsin 

1915 

Pension  Board  of 
5  members  (Presi- 
dent, treasurer.and 
3  members  appoint- 
ed by  Board  of  Di- 
rectors) 

All  employees  giv- 
ing full  time  to  the 
Company's  service 

Pension  account  carried  as 
part  of  the  regularexpenses 
of  the  Company's  business 

Cheney  Brothers 
New  York 

1912 

Pension  Committee 
of  3  members  ap- 
pointed annually 
by  the  Director 

Only  members  of 
the  Benefit  Associ- 
ation of  the  Com- 
pany eligible  to 
pension 

Appropriations  by  the 
Company 

Diamond  Match  Company 
New  York 

1914 

Controlled  by  the 
Company 

The  Company 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Boston 

1913 

Committee  of  5 
members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President 

The  Company 

OoRHAM  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence 

1903 

1%  of  annual  pay  for  labor 
is  carried  to  the  Pension  Re- 
serveFund;pensions  scaled 
down  when  amount  paid 
out  for  3  consecutive  years 
exceeds  the  appropriation 
by  5% 
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Retiring  Allowancei 
Basis 
Amount  Service 


Age 


DisabUitv  Allowances 
Amount  Require- 

m.ent 


Refunds 


Provision  for 
Dependents 


Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 


One-hal  f  of  a  versKe 
annual    salary   for 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice. Maximum 
$M0 


20  years 


1% 


of  averasre  an- 
»1  wage  for  last 
years  of  service 
•>,.•  each  year  of 
service.  Minimum 
*^40;  maximum 


nual 

10  , 

for 


26  years 

30  years  men,  25 
years  for  women, 
without  age  re- 
quirement 


66  men,  60  women 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum |240 


20  years 
26  years 


SO  years 


60  men,  56  women 

65-69  men;  60-64 

women 

No  age  limit 

70  compulsorily 


2%  of  salary  at  the 
date  of  retirement 
for  each  year  of 
service.  Maximum 
15000  a  year 


20  years 


57  men,  at  discre- 
tion of  Board  of 
Trustees;  volun- 
tarily at  60;  com 
pulsorily  at  65. 
50  women 


1%  of  average  an 
nual  salary  during 
last  5  years  of  ser- 
vice. The  maximum 
flOOO;  the  minimum 
ISOO,  at  discretion 
of  Directors 


20  years 


1%  of  highest  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  .ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum $216;  maxi- 
mum 1600  a  year 


20  years 


60 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Incapacity 
before  60 
years  of  age 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  Company 


Permanent 
incapacity 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Com- 
pany 


Total  disa- 
bility after 
16  years  of 
service 


At  the  discretion  of 
the  Company  pen- 
sions may  be  con- 
tinued to  depend- 
ents for  one  year 
after  death 


Atdiscretion  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees 


Permanent 
and  total  in- 
capacity af- 
ter 16  years 
of  service 


Return  of  contribu- 
tions without  in- 
terest in  case  of  re- 
signation ; return  of 
contributions  with 
interest  at  Afo  in 
case  of  dismissal 


60 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Incapacity 
after  20  years 
of  service 


66  voluntarily  or 
at  the  discretion 
of  the  Company ; 
70  compulsorily 


Same  basis  as  pen 
sion  with  payments 
limited  to  number 
of  years  of  service 


Permanent 
incapacity 
after20  years 
of  service 
with  physi- 
cal examina- 
tion under  66 


The  widow  and 
children  underlSof 
an  employee  dying 
afterlS  years  of  ser- 
vice to  receivel%of 
final  salary  for  each 
year  of  service.  In 
case  of  death  he- 
tore  15  years  of  ser- 
vice, contributions 
are  returned  to  de- 
pendents at  4%  in 
terest.  Half  pen- 
sions to  dependents 
of  pensioners 


VII,  p.  47  f. 


10%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur 
ing  last  10  years  of 
service  plus  1%  of 
the  same  rate  for 
each  year  of  service 


25  and  incapacity 
20  and  incapacity 

25  years 

20  years 


66-69  men 
65-69  women 
70  men 
65  women 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion ;  or  with  cer- 
tain deductions  at 
discretion  of  the 
Company 


Total  inca- 
pacity after 
25  years  of 
service  if 
over  50  years 
of  age 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum $800 ;  maxi- 
mum $1200  a  year 


26  years 
20  years 


65  men 
60  women 


1%  of  average  an 
nual  pay  during 
last  10  years  of  ser 
vice  for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum $300 


15  years 
20  years 


SO  years 


65  men,  60  women 
60  men,  65  women 
at  discretion  of 
Company 

At  discretion  of 
Company 


Separate  provisions 
exist  for  disability 
grants 


Pensions  may  be 
continued  to  de- 
pendents at  discre- 
tion of  the  Commit- 
tee 


X,  p.  71 


Dependents  may  re- 
ceive the  difference 
between  the  de- 
ceased employee's 
annuities  and  six 
months  of  his  pay 
at  retirement  if 
any 


1%  of  salary  at  date 
of  retirement  for 
eachyearof  service, 
Maximum  $1000  a 
I  year 


25  years 
36  years 


40  years 


VII.  p.  47 


INDUSTRIAL  AND 


Name 


Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 


Administration 
Board  Employee  Rep- 

resentative 


Membership 


Source  of  Funds 
Employer 


Em- 
ployee 


F.  C.  HUYCK  &  SOKS 

Albany 


1911 


2  Committees  of  8 
members  including 
the  secretary  of  the 
Company  and  1  per 
son  appointed  by 
the  Company 


1  male  and  1 
female  member 
elected  by  the 
femaleandmale 
employees,  re- 
spectively 


Employees  under 
46  years  of  age  on 
medical  examina- 
tion 


The  Company 


International  Harvester  Co. 
Chicago 


1908 


Board  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the 
Directors 


An  annual  allowance  of 
$100,000  to  which  expend! 
ture  is  limited 


International  Silver  Co. 


1912 


Pension  Board  of  5 
persons,  4  apiMint- 
ed  annually  by  Di 
rectors  and  Presi 
dent  of  the  Com- 
pany 


The  Company 


Morris  &  Company 
Chicago 


1909 


Committee  of  five 
members 


Three  elected 
by  employees 


All  employees  on  a 
weekly  wage.  Op- 
tional with  exist- 
ing employees ; 
compulsory  with 
men 


The  Company  contributes 
125,000  a  year  until  fund 
reaches$500,000:allied  com- 
panies contribute  amounts 
proportionate  to  contribu- 
tions of  their  employees 


8%  of  sal- 
aries up 
to  $7600 
per  an- 
num 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company 


1915 


Retirement  Allow- 
ance Board  of  3 
members 


The  Company 


Newport  News  and  Hampton  Railway 
Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


1915 


Welfare  Board  of  7 
members  apttoint- 
ed  by  the  President 
of  the  Company 


The  Company 


Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 
Niagara 


1911 


Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of 
Directors 


An  amount  deemed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company 
available  for  pensions 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
Cincinnati 


1915 


Board  of  Trustees 
of  6  members 


3  elected  indi 
rectly  by  em- 
ployees 


The  Company  contributes 
annually  a  sum  equal  to 
$12  per  $100  of  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  wage  list 


No  con- 
tribution 
toward 
pension 
and 
death 
benefit 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 
Syracuse 


1908 


Board  of  Directors 


The'ComiJany  set  aside 
$60,000  and  adds  a  certain 
number  of  cents  per  ton  of 
product 


Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 
Chicago 


1915 


Board  of  Directors 


A  surplus  fund  account 
was  established  out  of  the 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Account 


INSTITUTIONAL  PENSIONS  (Continued) 


Amount 


Retirino  Allotoances 
I  Baaia 

Service 


Age 


DU<ibility  AUotoancet 


Amount 


Require- 
ment 


Refunds 


Provitionfor 
Dependenta 


Diacuaaionin 
Carnegie 

Ii\>undation 
Reports 


Minimum  25%  of 
wages  up  to  |80  a 
week;  1%  addi- 
tional for  each  year 
of  service  beyond  20 
years;  maximum 
B0%  of  wages 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum ^6;  maxi- 
mum fl200  a  year 


10%  of  the  average 
monthly  pay  for 
last  S  years  of  ser- 
vice plus  1%  of  av- 
erage monthly  pay 
during  last  10  years 
of  service.  Maxi- 
mumSiaoo 


2%  of  salaries  on  re- 
tirement for  each 
year  of  service. 
Maximum  $6000 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice. Minimum  $240 


26  years 

20  years 

30  years 
25  years  men;  20 
years  women 


20  years 


70men  ;  60 women  Half  wages  up  to 
pensionable  age 


Total  inca- 
pacity 


20  years 
20  years 


06  men  on  request 
or  at  d  iscretion  of 
Company  ;70  com 
pulsorily 
50  women  on  re 
quest  orat  discre 
tion  of  Company: 
60  compulsorily 


Provision  for 

disability 

under 

another 

scheme 


26  years 
20  years 


26  years 
20  years 


60  men      \  on  re- 
60  women  f  quest 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sions 


70  men 
60  women 


Uy 
f  tit 


title 


Permanent 
and  total 
incapacity 
after  20years 
of  service 


20  years 


66 
66  on  request 


Same  I>a8i8  as  pen- 
sions 


Incapacity 

after20  years 

of  service. 

Annual 

medical 

certificate 

required 


66  men 
66  women 
60  men ;  60  women 
Men  at  70,  women 
at  dO  must  retire 


26  years 


70  on  request 
60 


Provision  for  de- 
pendents made  in 
a  contributory  ben 
eflt  fund 


VII.  pp.  26,  47 


Pensions  may  be 
continued  to  de- 
pendents at  discre- 
tion of  the  Board 


In  case  of  with- 
drawal return  of 
contributions  with- 
out interest;in  case 
of  dismissal  return 
of  contributions 
with  4%  interest 


One-half  of  the 
I>ension  to  widow 
or  children  of  de- 
ceased employee 


VII,  pp.  47, 48 


X,  p.  70 


Physical  incapa- 
city after  26  years 
of  service 


X.  p.  70 


One- twelfth  of 
1^%  of  highest  pay 
in  any  one  year  dur- 
ing last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service. 
Minimum  $240  a 
year.  When  pension 
on  this  basis  ex- 
ceeds 11200  a  year, 
then  1%  of  the  high- 
est pay  in  any  one 
year  during  last  10 
years  of  service  for 
each  year  of  service 
with  a  minimum  of 
llgOO  a  year 


10  years  immedi 
ately  before  re- 
tirement 


66 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee 


Unfitness  for 
duty  after  16 
years  of  ser- 
vice and 
over  60 


76%  of  average 
wage  during;  the  2 
years  preceding  re- 
tirement 


20  years 


60  men;  60  women 


66  men;  66  women 
compulsorily 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  up  to  $1800 
a  year 


Permanent 
total  disabil- 
ity after  6 
years  of  ser- 
vice 


Dependents  to  re 
ceive  asum  equal  to 
deceased's  wages 
for  last  year  of  reg 
ular  employment 
up  to  $2400 


X.  p.  70 


On  the  basis  of  the 
maximum  salary  in 
ten  highest  paid 
years  of  service. 
Minimum  is  $180, 
maximum  is  $420  a 
year 


16  years 


Old  age  resulting 
in  disability 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sions 


Disability 
afterl6 
years  of 
service 


10%  of  the  total  ial- 
ary  for  last  6  years 
of  service  with  in- 
crements for  years 
of  service  above  26 
with  a  maximum 
of  $288 


20  years 


60 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  officers  of 
the  Company 


Permanent 
disability 
after  20 
years  of 
service 


Dependents  re- 
ceive funeral  or 
other  expenses  up 
to  $800 


X,  p. 70 


INDUSTRIAL  AND 


Naume 


Date  of 

Eatab- 

lish- 

nient 


Administration 
Board  Employee  Rep- 

resentative 


Membership 


Source  of  Funds 
Employer  I      Em- 

ployee 


Sthaccbe  Chilled  Plow  Co. 


1913 


Pension  Board  of  5 
members  under  the 
President  of  the 
Company 


6  employees  of 
the  Company 
appointed  by 
the  Board  of 
Directors 


Employees  enter- 
ing above  the  age 
of  46  not  eligible 


The  Company 


Talbot  Mills 
North  Billerica,  Mass. 


1903 


Board  of  Directors 


Tide  Water  Oil  Co. 
Bayoniue,  N.J. 


1914 


Committee  of  3  ap 
pointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Com 
pany 


The  Company 


United  States  Steel  &  Carnegie  Pension 

FCND 


1911 


Board  of  Directors 


The  Corporation 


Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
Chicago 


1903 


Board  of  Pensions 
of  6  members  ex 
officio 


No  inexperienced 
person  over  35  and 
no  experienced 
person  over  45  shall 
beemployed  except 
at  discretion  of  the 
President 


Pensions  charged  to  oper- 
ating expenses 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 


1913 


Committee  of  6  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Board 


The  Company  set  aside 
$1,000,000  and  maintains 
this  total  by  annual  appro- 
priations ft-om  earnings 


Westinohouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Wilmerding,  Pa. 


1914 


Pension  Board  of  5 
members  appointed 
by  the  Board 


The  Company  set  aside 
$110,000  and  additions  and 
accumulations  thereof  and 
makes  annual  appropria- 
tions to  meet  ail  demands 
on  the  fund 


American  Musedm  of  Natural  History 
New  York 


1913 


Pension  Board  of  7 
membersapitointed 
by  the  Trustees 


8  employees 


Employees  in  ser- 
vice above  21  if 
males.is  if  females, 
may  join  at  their 
option ;  new  em- 
ployees above  these 
ages  and  under  45 
must  join 


The  Corporation  contrib- 
utes annually  a  sum  equal 
to  3%  of  the  salary  roll 


3%  of 

annual 

salary 


New  York  ZodLoaicAL  Society 


1914 


Pension  Board  of  9 
membersappointed 
by  the  Executive 
Committee 


4  employees 


Employees  in  ser- 
vice over  21  if 
males,18if  females, 
may  join  at  their 
option ;  new  em- 
ployees above  these 
ages  and  under  45 
must  join 


Gift  of  $100,000,  and  annual 
contributions  by  the  So- 
ciety 


2%  of 
salary 


INSTITUTIONAL  PENSIONS  (Continued) 


Amount 


Retiring  AUotoances 
I  Basis 

Service 


Age 


Ditabilitv  AlUnoancea 


Amount 


Require- 
ment 


Befundt 


Provision  for 
Dependents 


Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 


m%  of  average 
annual  pay  during: 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
miun  9216 


1%  of  average 
waRcs  during:  last 
10  years  of  service 
for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice between  ICand 
36 years;  for  service 
beyond  36  years 
60%  of  such  vi^agres. 
Maximum  $600 1 


ao  years 


66 


Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  the  Com- 
pany 


Total  inca- 
pacity after 
10  years  of 
service 


16  years 


Old  agre  resulting 
in  incapacity 
70  years  volun' 
tarily 


Same  basis  as  pen 
sion 


Disability 
after  16 
years  of 
service 


1%  of  average  an 
nual  salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser 
vice  for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini 
mum  9E240 


20  years 


26  years 
20  years 


60  on  recommen- 
dation of  Com- 
mittee 

66  on  request 
70  compulsorily 


Pension  continued 
to  widow  or  minor 
children  for  1  year 


IX,  p.  45 


1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service 


26  years 
26  years 


70  men 


com- 
60  women  f^"^-,y 

65  men      )  by  re- 

66  women  t  quest 


Same  basis  as  i>en- 
sion 


Permanent 
and  total 
incapacity 
afterie  years 
of  service 


VII.  p.  i7 
X,  p.tt 


1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service 


26  years 


70  on  request 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Incapacity 
between  the 
ages  of  60 
and  70  after 
26  years  of 
service  on 
physical  ex- 
amination 


VII.  p.  47 


1%  of  average  an 
nual  pay  during 
last  10  years  of  ser 
vice  for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum $240 


20  years 
26  years 
30  years 


60  men ;  66  women 
66  men;  50  women 


Pensions  may  be 
continued  to  de- 
pendents for  3 
months;  life  insur- 
ance benefits  are 
also  provided 


1%  of  average  an- 
nual pay  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum ^0:  maxi- 
mum $1200 


66-70 


Provision  is  made 
for  widows,  chil- 
dren, grandchil- 
dren, parents,  and 
grandparents 


IX.  p.  46 


Pension  varies 
with  age  and 
length  of  service 
with  minimum  of 
$180  to  $420 


15r-30  years 


60-66  men 
55-60  women 


A  gratuity  of  25% 
of  average  annual 
salary  after  first 
year  of  servicewith 
2%  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  ser- 
vice at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board 


Permanent 
and  total  dis- 
ability after 
1  year  of  ser 
vice 


Contributions  re- 
turned with  3% 
interest  in  case  of 
resignation  or  dis- 
missal. In  case  of 
dismissal  after  15 
years  a  [>ension  is 
paid  varying  with 
length  of  service 


25%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  after 
first  year  of  service 
with  addition  of 
2%  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  ser- 
vice to  legal  benefi 
claries  if  not  yet  in 
receipt  of  pension; 
dependents  of  a 
pensioner  receive  a 
lump  sum  varying 
with  number  of 
years  the  pension 
was  received 


VIII.  p.  87 
X.  pp.  68  t. 


Pension  varies 
with  length  of  ser- 
vice and  age  of  re- 
tirement from  30% 
to  60%  of  average 
annual  salary  dur- 
ing last  8  years  of 
service  with  mini- 
mum pensions  ftom 
$240  to  $420  a  year 


16-80  years 


65-70  men 
60-66  women 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion after  a  vote  of 
the  Pension  Board 


Total  and 
permanent 
disability 


In  the  case  of  resig- 
nation or  dismissal 
contributions  re- 
turned with  com- 
pound interest  at 
3«% 


In  case  of  death  of 
an  employee  in  ser- 
vice dependents  re 
ceivea  lump  sum  of 
contributions  with 
3ji%  compound 
interest.  The 
widow  of  a  pen- 
sioner if  over  60 
may  receive  60%  of 
deceased's  iiension ; 
if  under  60  the  bal- 
ance of  the  declin- 
ing insurance 


IX.  p.  46 
X,p.W 


INDUSTRIAL  AND 


Name 


Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 


Adm,inistration 
Board  \Emplovee  Rep- 

resentative 


Membership 


Source  of  Funds 
Emplover  \     Em- 

plovee 


Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research 


1913 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company 


1907 


Board  of  Trustees 


Pension  Board  of  l 
membersappointed 
by  the  President 
and  under  his  di- 
rection 


Gift  of  $600,000  to  form  a 
nucleus 


The  Company 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 


1903 


Pension  depart- 
ment of  S  members 


The  Company 


Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company 


1901 


Pension  Board  of  6 
membersappointed 
by  the  Board  of 
Directors 


No  person  over  S6 
years  may  be  taken 
into  the  service  ex 
cept  by  special  au- 
thority 


The  Company ;  annual  dis- 
bursement for  pensions 
limited  to  $200,000 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Company 


1910 


Board  of  Pensions 
of  B  members 


Columbus  Railway   Power  and  Light 
Company 


1914 


No  person  over  35 
years  may  be  taken 
into  the  service  ex- 
cept by  special  au- 
thority. 


Charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses 


The  Company 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company 


1902 


Pension  Board  of  6 
oflScers  of  the  Com- 
pany appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Man- 
agers  


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 


1908 


Pension  Committee 
of  6  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Board 
of  Trustees 


Annual   appropriation    by 
the  Company 


No  person  over  50 
years  may  be  taken 
into  the  service 


Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad 
Company 


1903 


Board  of  Pensions 
of7ofHcersof  the 
Company 


Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 


1901 


Board  of  Pensions 
of  7  members  ap- 
pointed by  Board 
of  Directors 


No  person  over  45 
years  may  be  taken 
into  the  service  ex- 
cept by  special  au- 
thority 


The  Company  set  aside 
$25,000  and  adds  an  annual 
sum  not  exceeding  $17,600 
to  the  fund 


No  inexperienced 
person  over  35,  and 
no  experienced  per- 
son over  45,  may  be 
taken  into  the  ser- 
vice except  by  spe- 
cial authority 


The  Comjjany  set  aside 
$250,000  and  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $100,000,  if 
necessary 


INSTITUTIONAL  PENSIONS  (Continued) 


Re 
Amount 

tiring  AUovcancet 
Be 
Service 

9 

wis 

Age 

DisabUitu  AlU 
Amount 

iwancea 
Re4iuire- 
ment 

Refunds 

Provision  for 
Dependents 

Discrtssion 

in  Carnegie 

Foundation 

Reports 

Pension  varies 
with  age  of  retire- 
ment and  len^h  of 
service  from  60%  to 
76%  of  full  pay. 
Maximum  $10,000 

16  yean 

60-« 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 

Permanent 
mental  or 
physical  dis- 
ability after 
10  years  of 
service 

One-half  of  hus- 
band's retiring 
allowance  to 
widow.  Same 
amount  to  full 
orphans  at  discre- 
tion of  Board  of 
Trustees 

VIII.  p. » 

lJ4%oftheflr8t|60 
of  the  highest  aver- 
agre  monthly  pay 
during  any  10  years 
of  service  and  %% 
of  any  sum  above 
$60.  Minimum  $240; 
maximum  1900 

16  years 

06 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Permanent 
incapacity 
after  16 
years  of 
service 

VII,  p.  44 

1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years 
of  service  for  each 
year  of  service. 
Minimum  $240  a 
year 

10  years 

66  compulsorily 
60-66atdisc  re  tion 
of  the  committee 
after  a  physical 
examination 

VII.  p.  44 

1%  of  average 
monthlypay  during 
the  last  10  years 
of  service  for  each 
yearof  service.  Min- 
imum $144  a  year 

20  years 

70  compulsorily 

Permanent 
disability 
after  20 
years  of 
service 

VII.  p.  44 

1%  of  average 
monthly  payduring 
the  last  10  years 
of  service  for  each 
year  of  service. 
Minimum  |20: 
maximum  $160 

20  years 

Between  66  and 
70  according  to 
occupation 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Permanent 
disability 
after  26  years 
of  service 

' 

$80  a  month  only  in 
case  of  employees 
receiving  less  than 
$200  a  month  pay 

26  years 

66 

There  is  a  contrib- 
utory Co6perative 
Beneficial  Associa- 
tion that  provides 
for  disability  for 
short  periods 

A  sumof  $600  is  pay- 
able to  dependents 
of  deceased  em- 
ployees over  21 
years  of  age  and 
after  2  years  of  ser- 
vice receiving  less 
than  $200  a  month 
pay 

1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  during 
the  last  10  years 
of  service  for  each 
year  of  service 

26  years 
26  years 

70  compulsorily 
60-69  and  incapa- 
citated, medical 
examination  re- 
quired 

Pension  at  discre- 
tion of  Pension 
Board 

Total  inca- 
pacity 

VII,  p.  44 

1%  of  highest  aver- 
age monthly  pay 
during  any  10  con- 
secutive years  of 
■ervice  for  each 
year  of  service. 
Minimum  $200  per 
annum 

20  years 
16  years 

66  compulsorily ; 
60  and  permanent 
physical  or  men- 
tal incapacity; 
certirted  by  chief 
medical  officer ; 
60  in  case  of  dis- 
charge 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Incapacity 
due  to  em- 
ployment 
after  10 
years  of  ser- 
vice 

VII,  p.  44 

1%  of  average 
monthlypayduring 
the  last  10  years 
of  lervice 

20  years 

66  or  70  according 
to  the  nature  of 
the  employment 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion at  discretion 
of  the  Board 

Male  em- 
ployees after 
26  years  of 
service, 
female  after 
20  years  of 
service ;  or 
between 
ages61and70 
and  20  years 
of  service 

1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service 

10  years 
10  years 
10  years 

70  compulsorily 
66 

61-70  if  incapaci- 
tated. (Medical 
examination  of 
all  under  70) 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sions 

Permanent 
disability 
after  26 
years  of  ser- 
vice for  men 
and  20  years 
for  women 

INDUSTRIAL  AND 


Name 

Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Administi 
Board 

•ation 

Employee  Rep- 
resentative 

Membership 

Source  of  Funds 
Employer                    Em- 
ployee 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company 

1910 

Board  of  Pensions 
of  8  members  ap- 
pointed by  Presi- 
dent of  the  Com- 
pany 

Employees  enter- 
ing the  service  over 
46  years  of  age  are 
not  eligible 

The  Company 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company 

1914 

Board  of  Pensions 
of  7  members  ap- 
pointed by  Presi- 
dent of  the  Com- 
pany 

Employees  enter- 
ing the  service  over 
46  years  of  age  are 
not  eligible 

The  Company 

New  York  Railways  Co. 

1912 

Pension  Board  of  6 
members  appoint- 
ed by  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  General 
Manager  of  the 
Company 

No  employee  whose 
maximum  wages 
haveexceeded$1200 
per  annum  for  five 
years  shall  be  eli- 
gible 

The  Company  meets  total 
demands  in  each  year  up  to 
$50,000  as  the  limit  of  the 
fund 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and 
Associated  Lines 

1900 

Board  of  ofiBcers  of 
6  members  appoint- 
ed by  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  parti- 
cipating company 

The  Company  appropriates 
a  limited  sum  each  year 

The  Pullman  Company 
Cbicasro 

1914 

Board  of  Pensions 
of  5  officers  of  the 
Company  appoint- 
ed by  President 

No  person  over  46 
years  may  be  taken 
into  the  service  ex- 
cept by  special  au- 
thority 

The  Company  furnishes  all 
necessary  funds 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
Minneapolis 

1915 

Pension  Board  of  6 
members 

Two  employees 
appointed  by 
the  President 

Only  the  employees 
who  are  members 
of  the  Employees' 
Mutual  Benefit 
Association  are 
eligible 

The  Company 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Omaha 

1903 

Board  of  Pensions 
of  7  members  ex 
officio 

No  inexperienced 
person  over  36  and 
no  experienced  per- 
son over  45  may  be 
taken  into  the  ser- 
vice except  by  spe- 
cial authority 

The  Company  set  aside 
$100,000,  and  makes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $50,000,  if  neces- 
sary 

United  Railways  &  Electric  Co. 
Baltimore 

1914 

The  Company 

United  Railways  Co. 
St  Louis 

1915 

President  or  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the 
Company 

The  Company  allows  H% 
of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses each  year  for  pen- 
sions 

Bank  of  Hamilton,  Canada 

1908 

Board  of  7  Directors 

5  members 
chosen  from 
the  contribu- 
tors 

All  employees 

3H%of 
salary  up 
to  $6000 

Bankers'  Trust  Company,  New  York 

1913 

Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Company 

Optional  with 
existing  staff;  com- 
pulsory on  new 

The  Company  contributes 
to  the  fund 

3%  of  sal- 
ary 

INSTITUTIONAL  PENSIONS  (Continued) 


Retiring  Allowances 
Basis 
Amount  Service 


Age 


Disability  Allowances 
Amount  I     Require- 

ment 


Refunds 


Provision  for 
Dependents 


Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 


1%  of  averajte 
monthlypay  during 
the  last  10  years  of 
service.  Minimum 
teO;  maximum 
13000  a  year 


1%  of  averafce 
monthly  payduring 
the  last  10  years  of 
service.  Minimum 
|60;  maximum  $2400 
a  year 


FYom  26%  to  40% 
of  average  annual 
wages  for  last  10 
years  of  service  ac- 
cording to  length 
of  service 


1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  for 
the  last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service 


10  years 


70  compulsorily 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


10  years 


70  compulsorily 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Unfitness  for 
duty  after  20 
years  of  ser- 
vice. Medical 
examination 
required 


26  years 


0  compulsorily 
65-69  and  perma- 
nently unfit  for 
service,  certified 
by  a  medical  oflB 
cer 


SO  years 


70  compulsorily 
66-69  and  perma 
nently  unfit  for 
service,  certified 
by  a  board  of 
3  physicians 


VII.  p.  44 


X,  p.  72 


VII,  p.  44 


1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing the  last  full 
year  of  employ- 
ment. Minimum 
$180  a  year 


26  years 


70  men;  66  women 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion at  discretion 
of  the  Board 


Permanent 
disability 
after  20 
years  of 
service 


_  of  average 
nionthlysalarydnr 
ing  the  last  10 
years  of  service  for 
each  year  of  ser- 
vice. The  maximum 
pensions  vary  with 
salary  during  last 
10  years  of  service 
tram  $600  to  $900 


10  years 


66-70,  if  in  receipt 
of  salary  of  less 
than  $208.33  per 
monthduringlast 
10  years  of  ser- 
vice 


Amount  and  dura- 
tion of  pension  at 
the  discretion  of 
the  Board 


Permanent 
disability 
and  aver- 
age monthly 
wage  for 
last  10  years 
of  service  be- 
low $208.33 


IX,  p.  44 


X,  pp.71  f. 


1%  of  average 
monthly  pay  dur- 
ing last  10  years  of 
service  for  each 
year  of  service 


20  years 
20  years 
20  years 


70  compulsorily 
66 

60-70  if  incapaci- 
tated. (Medical 
examination  of 
all  under  70) 


Same  basis,  as  pen- 
sion 


Permanent 
disability 
after  25 
years  of  ser- 
vice for  men 
and  20  years 
for  women 


From  30%  to  60%  of 
the  average  month- 
lysalaryduring  last 
10  years  of  service 
according  to  length 
of  service  from  20  to 
36  years 


SO  years 


70 

65-69  if  incapaci 

tated ;  below  66  if 

incapacitated 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Physical  or 
mental  inca- 
pacity after 
20  years  of 
service 


X,  p.  71 


1X%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
last  10  years  of  ser- 
vice for  each  year 
of  service.  Mini- 
mum $240;  maxi- 
mum  $600  a  year 


20  years 
16  years 


70 

60,  if  incapaci- 
tated 


X,  p.  71 


2%  of  final  salary 
for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice up  to  a  maxi 
mum  of  60%  or 
$8000 


20  years 


Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 


Permanent 
mental  or 
physical  in- 
capacity 
after20  years 
of  service 


Total  contribu- 
tions without  in- 
terest 


In  case  of  death  be- 
fore pensionable 
age,  contributions 
are  returned  to  per- 
sonal representa- 
tives 


2%  of  final  salary 
for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  70%  or 
$6000 


16  years 
20  years 


60  on  request 
65  compulsorily 


Same  bttsis  as  pen- 
sion 


Incapacity 
afterl6  years 
of  service 


Total  contribu- 
tions with  com- 
pound interest 


Pension  to  family 
in  the  discretion  of 
the  Company  or  re- 
turn of  contribu- 
tions with  com- 
pound interest 


INDUSTRIAL  AND 


Name 

Date  of 

Estab- 

lish- 

ment 

Administ 
Board 

ration 

Employee  Rep- 
resentative 

Membership 

Source  of  Funds 
Employer 

Em- 
ployee 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1899 

Controlled  by  the 
Bank 

Optional  with  ex- 
isting employees ; 
compulsory  on  new 

Bank 

8%  of  sal- 
ary 

1 

First  (National  Bank 
Detroit 

1913 

6  trustees  (Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cashier;  and 
2  Directors) 

Optional  with  ex- 
isting staff:  com- 
pulsory on  new 

Bank  and  other  sources 

3%  of  sal- 
ary up  to 

$4000 

First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

1911 

Controlled  by  the 
Bank 

All  employees  ex- 
cept the  president, 
vice-president,  and 
cashier  may  sub- 
scribe 

Bank  and  other  persons  or 

parties 

S%  of  sal- 
ary 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

1914 

Pension  Board  of  3 
membersappointed 
by  the  Directors 

All  employees 

Appropriations  out  of 
profits  fl-om  time  to  time 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York 

1913 

Board  of  Directors 

Officers  and  cleri- 
cal employees 

Bank 

1 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

1912 

Board  of  Directors 

Officers  and  cleri- 
cal employees 

Bank 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

1911 

Board  of  Directors 

Employees  under 
grade  and  salary  of 
asst.  cashier 

Bank 

- 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Milwaukee 

1915 

President  of  Com- 
pany and  officers 
designated  by  him 
under  supervision 
of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees or  Executive 
Committee 

"Pension  Account"  as  part 
of  regular  expenses 

/ 

INSTITUTIONAL  PENSIONS  (Concluded) 


Retirinff  AUotoancea 
Basis 
Amount                   Service          1            Age 

DiaaMlity  Alk 
Amount 

noances 
Require- 
ment 

Refunds 

Provision  for 
Dependents 

Discussion  in 

Carnegie 

Foundation 

Reports 

One-fiftieth  of  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of 
service  with  maxi- 
mum of  thirty- 
flve-flftieths  and 
other  limitations  in 
case  of  hifrh  sala- 
ries. Duration  of 
pension  to  equal 
length  of  service,  if 
under  26  years 

16  years 

60 

06  compalsorily 

On  same  basis  as 
retiring  allowance 

Ill-health  or 
affliction. 
Medical  cer- 
tificate to 
be  furnished 
each  year 

Return  of  contribu- 
tions without  in- 
terest in  case  of 
withdrawal  or  dis- 
missal ;  4%  interest 
in  case  of  death 

One-half  of  the  pen- 
sion to  widow  and 
children 

2%  of  final  salary 
for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice up  to  thirty- 
flve-flftieths  of  the 
final  salary.  Maxi- 
mum $2800.    Dura- 
tion of  pension  to 
equal  length  of  ser- 
vice if  under  26 
years 

16  years 

60 

66  compulsorily 

On  same  basis  as 
retiring  allowance 

Ill-health  or 
affliction 
after  16 
years  of 
service 

Return  of  contribu- 
tions with  3%  in- 
terest compounded 
half-yearly;  in  case 
of  death  with  4% 
interest  per  annum 

One-half  of  the  pen- 
sion to  widow  and 
children 

2%  of  salary  during 
6  years  preceding 
retirement  for  each 
year  of  service  up 
to  ihirty-flve-flfti- 
eths  of  the  average 
salary.  Maximum 
$6000.   Duration  of 
pension  to  equal 
length  of  service  if 
under  26  years 

15  years 

66 

On  same  basis  as 
retiring  allowance 

Ill-health  or 
affliction 
after  16 
years  of 
service 

Return  of  contribu- 
tions without  in- 
terest in  case  of 
withdrawal  or  dis- 
missal; in  case  of 
death  with  4%  in- 
terest 

One-half  of  the  pen- 
sion to  widow  and 
children 

2%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
3  years  preceding 
retirement  up  to 
thirty-flve-flftieths 
of  salary.  Minimum 
SSOO:  maximum 

ieooo 

16  years 

66 

Pension  to  be  con- 
tinued to  widow  or 
dependents  for  a 
period  at  discre- 
tion of  Bank 

IX.  p.  46 

2%  of  aggregate  sal- 
ary during  continu- 
ous service.  Maxi- 
mum $6000 

60  on  request 
66  compulsorily 

80%  of  salary  for 
first  year  and  60% 
thereafter  for  life 
or  continuance  of 
disability 

Physical 
disability 

The  Bank  provides 
life  insurance  for 
its  employees  and 
pays  one  year's  sal- 
ary with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5000 

IX.  p.  46 

2%  of  average  an- 
nual salary  during 
3  years  preceding 
retirement  up  to 
60%ofsalary.  Max- 
imum $6000 

60  on  request 
66  compulsorily 

One  payment  to  de- 
pendents of  twice 
the  amount  of  the 
annual  pension  de- 
pending on  length 
of  service 

80%  of  final  annual 
salary 

16  years 

60  on  request 
66  compulsorily 

Bank  may  deal  with 
special  cases  as  it 
sees  fit 

1%  of  highest  an- 
nual salary  in  last 
10  years  of  service 
for  each  year  of  ser- 
vice 

20  years 

66  on  request 
70  compulsorily 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Permanent 
incapacity 

X.p.71 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 


Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 


Administration 


Board 


Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 


Expenses  of 
Adminis- 
tration 


Membership 


Teachers 

already  in 

Service 


New 
Teachers 


Source  of  Funds 


State,  etc. 


Teachers'  Annual 
Contributions 


Arizona 


1912 


State  Board  of 
Education 


School  Fund  of  the 
State 


California 


1913 


State  Board  of 
Education 


Optional  up 
to  Jan.  1, 
1914 


Compul- 
sory 


5%  of  inheritance  and 
transfer  taxes ;  income 
and  interest  from  in- 
vestments ;  donations, 
gifts,  legacies ;  state 
appropriations 


$12 


Colorado 


1909 


Local  Boards  of 
Directors 


Special  levy  on  school 
district  up  to  one-tenth 
of  a  mill ;  gifts  and  be- 
quests  


Connecticut 
New  Haven 


New  London 


1911 


BoardofRetire- 
ment,  5  mem- 
bers 


1  member 
elected 
by  the 
teachers 


Such  sum  from 
the  general 
fund  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  pay- 
ment of  clerical 
and  other  ex- 
[)enses 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


Appropriations,  gifts, 
or  bequests  from  pub- 
lic or  private  sources ; 
deductions  from  sal- 
aries for  absence  or  ill- 
ness 


1%  of  salary  during 
first  10  years  of  ser- 
vice ;  2%  beyond  that 


1911 


Board  of  Retire- 
ment, 5  mem' 
bers 


2  members 
of  the 
teaching 
stair 
elected 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


Appropriations,  gifts, 
or  bequests ;  5%  of  ex- 
cise moneys  or  license 
fees;  an  appropriation 
from  city  fund 


1%  of  salary 


Delaware 
Wilmingrton 


1911 


BoardofRetire- 
ment,  7  mem- 
bers 


3  members 
of  the 
teaching 
staff 
elected 


Compul- 
sory after 
passage  of 
act 


Compul- 
sory 


$1000  yearly  provided 
by  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  donations,  leg- 
acies, bequests,  gifts, 
etc. ;  $2000  yearly  from 
the  Council  of  the  city 


1%  of  salary  during 
first  10  years  ;  2%  dur 
ing  next  10'  years  ;  39! 
after  20  years.  Maxi- 
mum of  $60  in  one  year 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Peoria 


1915 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Illinois 
State  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Re- 
tirement Fund, 
6  members 


3  elected 
by  the 
teachers 


Compensation 
of  Secretary 
and  expenses  of 
members  of  the 
Board  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund 


Optional 
up  to  Sept. 
1920 


Compul- 
sory 


One-tenth  of  one  mill 
upon  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of 
all  the  taxable  proper 
ty  of  the  state  coming 
under  the  provisions  of 
the  act ;  donations  and 
legacies,  etc. 


$6  first  10  years ;  $10, 
succeeding  6  years ;  $30> 
succeeding  10  years 


1893 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 9  members 


6  members 
elected  by 
contribu- 
tions to  the 
fund 


Optional 

uptoJulyl, 

1916 


Compul- 
sory 


Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  bequests,  etc.; 
the  intereston  taxation 
for  school  purposes ; 
and  from  public  money 
up  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  teachers'  contri 
hutions  annually 


50centsamonthduring 
first  6  years ;  $1  a  month 
during  next  5  years  ; 
$1.50  during  the  next 
6;  $3  a  month  after  16 
years  of  service 


1913 


Board  of  Man- 
agement, 9 
members 


6  must  be 
elected  by 
active 
teachers 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  bequeste 


$5  first  5  years ;  $10  next 
6  years ;  $15  next  6 
years;  $30  beyond  16 
years  of  service 


Indiana 


1915 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  In 
diana  State 
Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund, 
6  members 


2  teachers 
appointed 
by  the 
Governor 


Clerical  assist- 
ance andactual 
exiienses  of 
members  of  the 
Board  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the 
fund 


May  join  at 
any  time  on 
payment  of 
arrearages 


Compul- 
sory 


Gifts,  devises,  lie- 
quests,  appropriations 
from  legislature; 
money  or  property  from 
other  sources ;  interest 
on  investments;  semi 
annual  apportionments 
from  state  school  tui- 
tion tax 


$10  first  15  years  ;  $20 
next  10  years  ;$25  r"- 
10  years  :  $20  up  to 
including  fortieth  ■ 
of  service 


next 
and 
year 


TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 

Average 
Annual 
Salary 
1912-13 

Retiring  AlUrwancet 
Amount                           Bai 

Service 

ris 

Age 

Disabilitv  Allotoancea 
Requirement               Amount 

Refund* 
Cause         Amount 

Diaeustionin 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 

1676.70 

$600 

26  years 

$360 

$1,163.00 

$600 

80  years,  16 
years  in  state 

Bodily  or  mental 
infirmity ;  15  years 
of  service 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years 
served  are  to  30 
years 

IX.  p.  90 

$698.68 

$480  maximum 

26  years,  16 
years  in  state 

60  years, 
men;  55 
years,  wo- 
men 

Permanent  inca- 
pacity ;  10  years' 
service 

$480  maximum 

IX,  p.  36 

A  sum 
equal  to  the 
amount  of 
the  an- 
nuity of  the 
first  year 

$802.00 

One-half  of  av- 
erage annual 
salary  during 
last  6  years  of 
service.  Mini- 
mum, $400 ; 
maximum,  $800 
a  year 

30  years,  20 
years  in  the 
city;  40  years  of 
service  up  to 
time  of  estab- 
lishment of  the 
fund 

66 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  certified 
by  three  physicians 
appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Retire- 
ment ;  15  years  of 
service,  10  in  the 
city 

One-thirtieth  of 
full  pension  for 
each  year  of  service 
up  to  30  years 

Dismissal 

Total    con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 

$669.48 

50%  of  average 
annual  salary 
during  last  6 
years  of  service 

30  years,  15 
years  in  city  at 
discretion  of 
Board;  36 
years,  16  years 
in  city  or  66 
years  of  age, 
on  request 

Mental  or  physical 
disability  after  25 
years  of  service,  15 
in  the  city 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sions 

No  refunds 

$400 

$381.40 

$400  and  a  pro- 
portionate sum 
in  case  of  re- 
tirement after 
20yearsandless 
than  36  years  of 
service 

80  years 
35  years.  20  in 
city  of  Wil- 
mingrton 

66    » 

Incapacitated  for 
performance  of 
duty  after  20  years' 
service.  Medical 
examination  from 
time  to  time 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 

Resigna- 
tion 

Death 

rTwo- 
J  thirds 
]  without 
(^interest 
;- One-half 
of  total 
contribu- 
i  tions 
without 
^interest 

$400 

$662.07 

$16  for  each 
year  of  service, 
with  $400  max- 
imum 

25  years,  16 
years  in  state 

60 

Incapacity  de- 
clared by  two  phy- 
sicians ;  15  years' 
service  ;  must  pay 
a  total  of  $400  into 
the  fund 

$16  for  each  year  of 
service,  with  $400 
maximum 

Ceasing  to 
teach  be- 
fore com- 
pleting 16 
years'  ser- 
vice 

50%  of 
amount 
contrib- 
uted with- 
out inter- 
est 

X.p.61f. 

$1,034.00 

$400 

25  years,  15 
years  in  city 

Permanent  disabil- 
ity proved  by  three 
physicians  at  re- 
quest of  Board  of 
Trustees  after  16 
years  of  service 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 

Resigna- 
tion before 
completing 
15  years  of 
service,  or 
dismissal 

One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions; 
the  total  in 
case  of  dis- 
missal 

VII.  pp.  37,  88 

$460 

$400 

26  years,  15 
years  in  city 

Permanent  disabil- 
ity proved  by  three 
physicians   at   the 
request  of  the 
Board  of  Manage- 
ment after  16  years 
of  service 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 

Resigna- 
tion before 
completing 
15  years  of 
service. 
Dismissal 
or  failure 
of  reap- 
pointment 

One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 

Total  con- 
tributions 

$60O-$700 

$647.00 

$600-$700  ac- 
cording to 
years  of  service 
above  36 

86  years,  23  in 
state 

Disability  proved 
by  medical  exam- 
ination at  teacher's 
expense ;  25  years 
of  service 

$350-$576  according 
to  years  of  service 
above  26 

Leaving 
service  for 
any  reason 

Amount 
contrib- 
uted with- 
out inter- 
est 

X.  P.OS 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 


Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 


Administration 


Board 


Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 


Expenses  of 
Administra- 
tion 


Membership 


Teachers 

already  in 

Service 


New 
Teachers 


Source  of  Funds 


State,  etc. 


Teachers'  Annual 
Contributions 


Indianapolis 


Terre  Haute 


1907 


1913 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 7  members 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 6  members 


3  members 
elected  by 
public 
school 
teachers  of 
the  city 


3  members 
elected  by 
public 
school 
teachers  of 
the  city 


Compul- 
sory on 
teachers 
receiving 
$460  a  year 
or  more 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory on 
teachers 
receiving 
$460  a  year 
or  more 


Optional 


Gifts,  grants,  devises, 
or  bequests,  a  tax  of  1 
cent  upon  $100  of  tax- 
able property  in  the 
city 


1%  of  salary  during 
first  15  years  of  service 
up  to  $10 ;  2%  of  salary 
after  first  16  years  up 
to  $20 


Gifts,  grants,devi8e8,or 
bequests ;  a  tax  of  14  of 
one  mill  upon  each  $1 
of  taxable  property 


$10  a  year  for  first  12 
years  of  service  ;  $20  r 
year  for  next  8  years 
$26  a  year  for  10  years 
thereafter 


Kansas 
Topeka 


1911 


Board  of  Edu- 
cation 


Optional 


Optional 


Gifts,  etc.;  a  sum  ft-om 
general  funds  of  not 
less  than  1^  times  the 
amount  of  the  assess- 
ments on  salaryand  not 
less  than  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  fund 


1-1J^%  of  salary 


Kentucky 
Louisville 


Cities  of  Second 
Class 
(Permissive) 


1912 


Trustees  of 
Teachers'  An- 
nuity Fund  of 
7  members 


6  members 
employed 
in  the  ser- 
vice elect- 
ed by  teach- 
ers 


Compul- 
sory on 
teachers 
receiving 
$460  a  year 
or  more 


Compul- 
sory on 
teachers 
receiving 
$460  a  year 
or  more 


Gifts,  grants,  devises, 
or  bequests,  etc. 


l%ofsalaryduring  first 
16  years,  up  to  $10  a 
year :  2%  up  to  $20  a 
year  thereafter 


1914 


Board  of  Insur 
ance  and  Annu- 
ity of  7  mem- 
bers 


4  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


Remuneration 
to  the  Treas- 
urer to  be  paid 
annually  out  of 
the  fund  as  de- 
cided by  the 
Board 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory after 
passage 
and 

adoption 
of  the  act 


$1000  yearly  out  of 
funds  for  maintenance 
of  schools ;  a  levy  of  1 
cent  on  every  $100  of 
taxable  proi>erty; 
donations,  gifts,  etc. 


1%  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  during  first  10 
years  and  2%  there- 
after ;  maximum  $40  a 
year 


Louisiana 
New  Orleans 


1910 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  7  mem 
bers 


3  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


Remuneration 
to  the  Secretary 
and  any  other 
employees 
fixed  by  the 
Board 


Optional  to 
Jan.  1, 1911 


Compul- 
sory 


Gifts,  grants,  bequests 


1%  of  salary  of  class- 
room teachers  during 
first  10  years ;  1^%  dur- 
ing next  10  years ;  2% 
thereafter.  Non-class- 
room teachers  pay  2% 
of  salary 


Mainb 


1913 


State  Superin- 
tendent of 
schools 


State  appropriation  of 
$8000  a  year  first  year, 
and  $26,000  annually 
thereafter 


Maryland 


Allegany  Co. 


Baltimore  Co. 


Baltimore 


1908 


State  Board  of 
Education 


State  appropriation  of 
$28,000  annually 


1912 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 6  members 


3  elected 
by  teachers 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


1%  first  10  years:  m% 
during  next  10  years 
2%  thereafter.  Maxi- 
mum in  each  period 
$10,  $16,  $18 


1912 


Board  of  Trus-  5  elected 
tees,  9  members  by  teachers 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Gifts,  grants,  bequests: 
county  appropriations 
to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  fund 


1%  first  10  years:  ll4% 
during  next  10  years: 
2%  thereafter.  Maxi- 
mum in  each  period 
$14.40,  $21.60,  $28.80 


1908 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 7  members 


3  elected 
by  teachers 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


TEACHERS^  PENSION  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 


Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 


Average 
Annual 
Salary 
1912-13 


Retiring  Allowances 
Amount  Btuia 

Service 


Age 


Disability  Allowances 


Requirement 


Amount 


Refunds 
Cause         Am4>unt 


Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 


$761.00 


$600  maximum. 
Proportionate 
pension  for  less 
than  40  years 
of  service 


40  years 


Aged,  infirm,  dis- 
eased, or  disabled 
teachers  after  15 
years  of  .service 
and  examination 
by  a  physician  ;  to 
be  reexamined 
ft'om  time  to  time 


Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 


Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice before 
receiving 
benefit 
from  the 
fund,  or  in 
case  of 
death 


One-half  of 
the  total 
contribu- 
tions with' 
out  inter- 
est 


leio 


$656.00 


$300-1600,  ac- 
cording to 
years  of  service 


20  years  or 
more,  12  of 
which  may 
have  been 
outside 


Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice before 
completing 
20  years  of 
service,  or 
in  case  of 
death 


Total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 


IX.  p.  37 


At  least 
IZGO 


$700.00 


$600 


30  years,  16 
years  in  thecity 
schools 


Disability  or  inca- 
pacity after26years 
of  service,  15  years 
in  the  city  schools 


Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 


Dismissal 

Withdraw- 
al ft'om  ser- 
vice or 
death 


Total  con- 
tributions. 
One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 


A  sum 
equal  to 
the  first 
year's  an- 
nuity if  re- 
tiring after 
30  years' 
service 


$650.00 


$400  maximum 
Proportionate 
pension  for  less 
than  40  years 
of  service 


40  years  for  full 
pension,  SO 
years  for  pro-- 
portionate  pen- 
sion. All  service 
must  be  in  the 
city 


Disability  or  dis- 
ease after  20  years 
of  service  on  exam- 
ination by  a  physi- 
cian 


Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  of  the  total 
required 


Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice 


One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 
without  in- 
terest 


A  sum 
equal  to  the 
amount  of 
the  first 
year's  an- 
nuity 


$369.47 


i)  of  average 
salary  for  last 
6  years  of  ser 
vice  plus  2%  of 
this  salary  for 
each  year 
above  25  years. 
Maximum  .60% 
or  $600 


25  years,  20  in 
the  state  and  16 
in  the  city  con- 
cerned 


Disability  after  16 
years  of  service  in 
the  state,  and  10  in 
the  city  concerned, 
after  medical  ex- 
amination 


Proportionate 
amount  of  full  pen- 
sion according  to 
length  of  service 


Resigna- 
tion or  dis- 
missal 


Three- 
fourths  of 
contribu- 
tions with- 
out inter- 
est 


A  sum 
equal  to  the 
amount  of 
the  first 
year's  an- 
nuity 


$666.00 


One-half  of  av- 
erage annual 
salary  for  last  6 
years  of  ser- 
vice. Minimum 
$300;  maximum 
$600 


40  years 


Disability  after  10 
years  of  service 
after  medical  ex- 
amination 


Proportionate 
amount  of  full  iien- 
sion  according  to 
length  of  service 


Resigna- 
tion or 
death 


One-half  of 

contribu 

tions 

without 

interest 


$392.98 


$150-$250  ac- 
cording to 
length  of  ser- 
vice 


25-35  years,  20 
years  in  state 


VII,  p.  83 


$633.17 


$200 


26  years  ;  and 
physical  or 
mental  infirm- 
ity  


VII,  p.  28 
IX, pp.  26, 28  f. 


$610 
maximum 


$499.82 


60%  of  average 
annual  salary 
during  last  5 
years  of  ser- 
vice. Minimum 
$200;  maximum 
$400 


40  years,  20 
years  in  the 
county 


Disability  after  20 
years  of  service 
after  medical  ex- 
amination 


Same  basis  as  sal- 
ary 


Ceasing  to 
teach  in 
the  county 
or  death 


One-half  of 
contribu- 
tions 
without 
interest 


A  sum 
equal  to 
the  amount 
of  the  first 
payment 


$628.12 


50%  of  average 
annual  salary 
during  last  5 
years  of  ser- 
vice. Minimum 
$360;  maximum 
$600 


35  years,  20 
years  in  the 
county 


da 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


$746.61 


do. 


40  years,  20 
years  in  the 
city 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 

Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 

Administration 
Board           Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 

Expenses  of 
Adminis- 
tration 

Memb 
Teachers 
already  in 
Service 

irship 
New 
Teachers 

Source  of  Funds 
State,  etc.                Teachers'  Annual 
Contributions 

Massachusetts 

1913 

Teachers'  Re- 
tirement 
Board,  7  mem- 
bers 

3  members 
elected  by 
the  benefl- 
ciaries 

Annual  state 
appropriations 
according  to 
the  estimates 
for  expenses 

Optional 
up  to  Sept. 
80,  1914,  or 
thereafter 
on  paying 
arrearages 
with  inter- 
est 

Compul- 
sory 

State  appropriation, 
annually 

3%  to  7%  of  salary;  not 
less  than  $36,  nor  more 
than  $100 

f 

Boston  (1) 

1900 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 11  mem- 
bers 

6  members 
elected  by 
teachers 

Maximum  of 
$1600  a  year 
appropriated 
by  the  city 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

Gifts  and  legacies 

$3  from  every  alternate 
monthly  payment 

Boston  (2) 

1908 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 3  members 

Annual  appropriation 
by  city  of  5  cents  on 
each  $1000  of  the  valua- 
tion of  the  city 

Michigan 

1915 

State  Teachers' 
Retirement 
Fund  Board,  6 
members 

At  least 
one  woman 
teacher. 
Appointed 
by  Gov- 
ernor 

Not  less  than 
$1500  a  year  for 
Secretary,  and 
actual  ex- 
penses of  mem- 
bers of  the 
Board  paid  out 
of  the  fund 

Optional 
within  1 
year  of  the 
passing  of 
the  act 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  gifts,  lega- 
cies, etc.;  income  ftom 
investments 

Ji%  of  salary  (up  to  $5) 
in  first  6  years;  1%  (up 
to  $10)  next  10  years; 
2%  (up  to  $20)  next  16 
years 

Detroit 

1895 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 7  mem- 
bers 

3  teachers 
elected  by 
members  of 
the  fund 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  bequests,  etc.; 
appropriations  by  the 
Board  of  Education  or 
the  Common  Council 
and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates; deductions  from 
teachers'  salaries  for 
absence,  etc. ;  and  tui- 
tion of  non-residents 

1%  to  3%  of  salary  up 
to  $1000  salary  a  year 

Minnesota 

1915 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the 
Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund, 
6  members 

Selected  by 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
retirement 
fund  asso- 
ciation 

Salary  of  Secre- 
tary and  all 
necessary  ex- 
penses to  be 
paid  out  of  the 
fund 

Optional  up 
to  Sept.  1, 
1917 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  gifts,  lega- 
cies, bequests,  etc.;  in- 
terest on  investments ; 
one- tenth  of  one  mill  on 
all  taxable  property  in 
the  state 

$6  first  6  years;  $10  sec- 
ond 5  years;  $20  next  10 
years;  $25  next  6  years 

Duluth 

1909 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 9  mem- 
bers 

6  elected  by 
the  teach- 
ers 

Optional 

Optional 

One-tenth  of  money  re- 
ceived each  year  fi-om 
property  tax 

$10  first  6  year8,$20  next 
5  years,  and  $25  up  to  30 
years 

Minneapolis 

1909 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 9  mem- 
bers 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

do. 

$1 0  first  6years ;  $20  next 
5  years ;  fes  up  to  end  of 
30  years  of  service 

St.  Paul 

1909 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 11  mem- 
bers 

6  members 
elected  by 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
fund 

Compul- 
sory 

Compul- 
sory 

do. 

Initiation  fee  $6;  1%  of 
salary  up  to  $25  per 
year 

Missouri 
St.  Louis 

1901 

Executive 
Committee, 
9  members 

5  members 
elected  by 
the  Teach- 
ers' Benev- 
olent Fund 
Association 

Optional 

Optional 

Gifts,  donations,  be- 
quests, interest  on 
investments 

Members  before  Oct.  12, 
1907,  pay  1%  of  salary 
for  30  or  25  years ;  others 
pay  1%  of  salary  up  to 
$16  a  year  for  36  years 

Montana 

1915 

Public  School 
Teachers'  Re- 
tirementSalary 
Fund  Board, 
3  members 

Legislature  to 
make  such  ap- 
propriations as 
may  be  neces- 
sary 

Optional  up 
to  Jan.  1, 
1916 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  and  bequests;  in- 
come and  interest  fi-om 
investments 

$1  a  month,  up  to  and 
including  26  years 

TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 


Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 

Average 
Annual 
Salary 
1912-13 

Retiring  AUowancea 
Amount                             ^««» 

Service               Age 

Disability . 
Requirement 

iUowancet 
Amount 

R^unda 
Cause        Amount 

Discussion  in 

Carnegie 

Foundation 

Reports 

From  $1060 
to  S3000   in 
30  contri- 
butions 

$667.00 

Annuity  pur- 
chased by  con- 
tributions and 
an  equal  sum 
from  the  state 

SO  years 

Voluntary 
at  60 ;  com- 
pulsory at 
70 ;  compul- 
sorily  after 
60  if  inca- 
pacitated 
for  service 

Inability  to  render 
satisfactory  service 
after  60 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice before 
retirement 
age;  or  in 
case  of 
death 

Amount 
contril)- 
uted  with 
compound 
interest  at 
8% 

VIII,  p.  46 
IX,  p.  28 

$640 

$1,001.00 

Determined 
each  year  by 
the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Max- 
imum $180 

80  years,  10 
years  in  the 
city 

Incapacity  certi- 
fied by  2  physi- 
cians ;  2  years  of 
service 

Resigna- 
tion tram 
service 
after  2 
years 

One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 

VII.  p.  41 
IX.  p.  26 

One-third  of 
salary  at  time 
of  retirement; 
minimum  $S12, 
maximum  $600 

30  years,  10  in 
the  city 

66 

Incapacity.  Same 
requirement  of  ser- 
vice as  for  pension 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

VII.  p.  41 

1425  maxi- 
mum or  at 
least  60% 
of  the 
prospective 
annuity  for 
1  year 

$619.62 

One-half  aver- 
age annual  sal- 
ary for  6  years 
preceding  re- 
tirement. Min. 
$200;  max.  $600. 
Proportionate 
amount  for  ser- 
vice from  26  to 
30  years 

30  years,  16  in 
the  state 

Bodily  or  mentally 
incapable  in  judg- 
ment of  employing 
t)oard:  16  years  of 
service 

One-thirtieth  of 
full  annuity  multi- 
plied by  years  of 
service 

Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice before 
retirement 
age 

50%  of  the 
amount 
contrib- 
uted 
without 
interest 

X.  p.  68 

$979.09 

$330 

30  years,  20  in 
city  or  26  years 
in  city  on  appli- 
cation; 26  years, 
15  in  city,  at 
discretion  of 
Board 

Incapacity  in  judg- 
ment of  Board.  20 
years  of  service,  10 
m  city 

Same  as  retiring 
allowance 

Resigna- 
tion or  dis- 
missal for 
cause 

Not  to  ex- 
ceed 60%  of 
contribu- 
tions at  dis- 
cretion of 
Board 

$400 

$459.67 

$S50-$600 
according  to 
years  of 
service 

20  years,  10 
years  in  the 
state 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity;  16 
years'  service 

One-twentieth  of 
the  full  annuity 
multiplied  by  the 
years  of  service 

Resigna- 
tion from 
service  or 
death  be- 
fore receiv- 
ing pension 

50%  of  the 
amount 
contrib- 
uted with- 
out interest 

X,  pp.  63  f. 

$650 

$724.00 

$333.33-$600 
according  to 
years  of  service 
from  20  to  30 
years 

20  years 

Incapacity  after  2 
years 

An  amount  deter- 
mined by  the 
Board 

Discharge 

Resigna- 
tion 

All  the  con- 
tributions 
without  in- 
terest. One- 
half  the 
contribu- 
tions with- 
out interest 

VII,  p.  36 
IX.  p.  86 

$660 

$987.00 

$3S3.33-$600  ac- 
cording to  years 
of  service  from 
20  to  SO  years 

20  years 

Incapacity  after  2 
years  of  service 

An  amount  deter- 
mined by  the 
Board 

Withdraw- 
al from  ser- 
vice 

An  amount 
equal  to  the 
total  con- 
tributions 

Maximum 
$625 

$798.00 

$480 

26  years,  16 
years  in  the 
city 

Incapacity  after  6 
years  of  service  de- 
termined by  8  phy- 
sicians 

Same  ratio  to  full 
pension  as  years 
of  service  to  total 
required 

$993.00 

Annual  appro- 
priation made 
and  divided 
equally  among 
annuitants 

Members  be- 
fore Oct.  12, 
1907.  80  years 
for  men,  26  for 
women,  16 
years  in  city. 
Other  members 
36  years'  ser- 
vice and  16 
years  in  Asso- 
ciation 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity  by  vote 
of  Board 

Discharge 
from  ser- 
vice 

Resigna- 
tion 

Total  con- 
tributions 

Half  of 
total 
contribu- 
tiona 

$300 

$666.82 

$600 

26  years,  16 
years  in  the 
state 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity;  16 
years'  service 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years 
served  are  to  26 
years 

X,  p.64 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 

Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 

Administration 
Board          Includinff 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 

Expenses  of 
Adminis- 
tration 

Membership 
Teachers          New 
already  in     Teachers 
Service 

Source  of  Funds 
State,  etc.            1     Teachers'  Annual 
Contributions 

Nebraska 

1915 

State  Board  of 
Teachers'  Pen- 
sions, 5  mem- 
bers 

2  appointed 
by  the  Gov- 
ernor 

Minimum  sal- 
ary of  $2000  for 
Secretary,  and 
expenses  of 
members  of  the 
Board  to  be 
paid  out  of  the 
fund 

Compul- 
sory 

Compul- 
sory 

Not  less  than  twice 
the  amount  raised  by 
teachers'  contribu- 
tions, and  not  less  than 
amount  needed  to  meet 
the  necessary  pay- 
ments to  be  appropri- 
ated 

1%  to  lJi%  of  salary; 

* 
t 

Omaha 

1909 

Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

Grant  of  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  amount 
of  teachers'  contribu- 
tions each  year 

1%  of  salary 

Nevada 

1915 

State  Board  of 
Education 

Optional  up 
to  Oct  1, 
1916 

Compul- 
sory 

An  ad  valorem  tax  of  S 
mills  on  the  $100  of  all 
taxable  property  in  the 
state.  Donations,  lega- 
cies, gifts,  and  be- 
quests, and  interest 
and  income  from  in- 
vestments 

$0  a  year 

New  Hampshire 

1915 

State  Superin- 
tendent of 
Instruction 

Annual  state  appropri- 
ation 

New  Jersey  (1) 

1896 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the 
Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund, 
9  members 

5  teachers 
nominated 
by  elected 
delegates 
and  ap- 
pointed by 
the  Gov- 
ernor 

Clerical  and 
other  expenses 
paid  by  the 
state  up  to 
$1500  per 
annum 

Optional  up 
to  Jan.  1, 
1909 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  gifts,  lega- 
cies, bequests,  etc.,  and 
interest  from  invest- 
ments 

2%  of  salary  first  10 
years;  2J6%  next  6 
years;  3%  next  6  years. 
Not  more  than  $60  in  1 
year 

New  Jersey  (2) 

1903 

Commissioner 
of  Education 

Deductions  from  the 
annual  apportionment 
to  counties  for  school 
purposes 

New  York 

1911 

State  Teachers' 
Retirement 
Fund  Board, 
6  members 

3  represen- 
tatives ap- 
pointed by 
the  Com- 
missioner 
of  Educa- 
tion 

Maximum  of 
$2000  annually 
for  Secretary 
out  of  the 
funds;  also 
actual  ex- 
penses of 
members  of  the 
Board 

Compul- 
sory after 
date  on 
which  the 
act  came 
into  effect 

Compul- 
sory 

State  appropriations 
from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  purposes  of 
the  law ;  donations,  leg- 
acies, gifts,  etc.,  inter- 
est from  investments; 
districts  and  cities  con- 
tribute an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  teach- 
ers employed  by  them 

1%  of  salary 

Albany 

1907 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees. S  mem- 
bers 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
etc.,  5%  of  excise 
moneys 

1%  of  salary 

Buffalo 

1896 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 5  mem- 
bers 

2  members 
of  teachers' 
associa- 
tions ex 
officio 

• 

Optional 

Optional 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  bequests,  etc.; 
annual  appropriations 
by  the  common  council 
of  city  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding the  teachers' 
contributions  of  the 
preceding  year 

1%  to  2%  of  salary 

^lEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 


Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 

Ar)€raoe 
Annuat 
Salary 
1912-^18 

Reti 
Amount 

ring  Allowance* 
Ba. 

Service 

tia 
Age 

DiaaHlity . 
Requirement 

AUovoancea 
Amount 

Reft 
Caute 

indt 
Amount 

DiacvMionin 

Carnegie 

Foundation 

Reports 

»  pay- 
ments 

$068.60 

$600 

26  years,  6  years 
in  state 
26  years,  16 
years  in  state 
26  years,  all  in 
state 

60 

66 

No  age  re- 
quirement 

Disqualified  to 
work  on  account  of 
ill-health 

A  yearly  amount  in 
proportion  to 
length  of  service 

Withdraw- 
al, or  in 
case  of 
death 

All  contri- 
butions 
with  2% 
interest 

X.  p.64 

$889.19 

$600 

Voluntary 
after  86  years' 
service,  20 
years  in  the 
city ;  compul- 
sory after  40 
years 

Disability  after  26 
years'  service 

Proportionate 
allowance  of  full 
pension 

IX,  p.  36 

1270 

$634.86 

$600 

30  years,  16  in 
the  state 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity  for 
work  after  15  years 
of  service  in  the 
state 

An  annual  amount 
in  same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  are  of  80 
years 

X,  pp.  64  f. 

$418.10 

60%  of  average 
annual  salary, 
for  6  years  pre- 
ceding retire- 
ment 

30  years,  16 

years  in  the 

state; 

86  years 

Must  hold  state 

certificate 

66  women 
60  men 

Enforced  retire- 
ment thru  disabil- 
ity 

Same  proportion  of 
full  pension  as 
years  of  service  are 
of  total  service 
required 

X,  p.  66 

Maximum 
$1000  or  at 
least  as 
much  as 
the  first 
year's  an- 
nuity 

$816.88 

60%  of  average 
annual  salary 
for  last  6  years 
of  service. 
Minimum  $260; 
maximum  $660 

20  years  in 
state,  and  in- 
capacitated for 
service 

VII,  p.  2T 
IX,  pp.  28  f. 

One-half  of 
average  annual 
salary  for  6 
years  preced- 
ing retirement 

86  years  in  pub- 
lic school  work, 
25  years  in  the 
state;  or  70 
years  of  age 
and  last  20 
years'  service 
in  state;  or  32 
years'servicein 
the  state  and  76 
years  of  age 

70 
76 

Physical  disability 
after  35  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  state 
and  age  70  years 

Same  as  pension 

An  amount 
of  at  least 
60%  of  the 
expected 
annuity 

$936.70 

One-half  of 
average  annual 
salary  during  6 
years  preced- 
ing retirement. 
Maximum  $600 

26  years,  16 
years  in  the 
state 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity;  16 
years'  service,  9 
years  in  the  state 

Same  proportion  of 
full  pension  as 
years  of  service  are 
of  26  years 

VII.  p.  ao 

A  sum 
equal  to 
30%  of  sal- 
ary for  last 
6  years  of 
service 

$743.00 

da 

SO  years  in  city 

Physical  or  mental 
incapacity  after 
20  years'  service 

Same  proportion  of 
full  pension  as 
years  of  service  are 
of  26  years 

VII,  pp.  30-88 

A  sum 
equal  to 
40%  of  sal- 
ary at  time 
of  retire- 
ment 

$982.60 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
time  of  retire- 
ment with  a 
maximum  of 
$800 

30  years  for 
women,24year8 
in  city;  36 years 
for  men,  28 
years  in  city 

Permanent  inca- 
pacity for  efficient 
service.  20  years' 
service  for  women ; 
26  years  for  men; 
four-flfthsof  period 
in  city 

Same  basis  as  full 
pension 

Failure  to 
be  reap- 
pointed 

Total  con- 
tributions 
without  in- 
terest 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 

Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 

Administ 
Board 

ration 
Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 

Expenses  of 
Adminis- 
tration 

Membership 
Teachers          New 
already  in     Teachers 
Service 

Source  of  Funds 
State,  etc.                 Teachers'  Annual 
Contributions 

Cohoes 

1908 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 7  members 

6  teachers 
elected  by 
teaching 
body 

Compul- 
sory 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts;  a  sum  equal  to 
3%  of  salary  roll  from 
excise  moneys ;  forfeit- 
ures and  deductions  of 
salaries 

l%of  salary.  Maximum 
$100  a  year 

Mt.  Vernon 

1909 

Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
and  gifts ;  5%  of  excise 
moneys  of  the  city ;  de- 
ductions and  forfeit- 
ures from  salary 

1%  of  salary 

New  York 

1894 

Board  of  Retire- 
ment, 7  mem- 
bers 

3  members 
elected  by 
the  teach- 
ers 

A  maximum  of 
$1500  a  year  out 
of  the  fund- 

Compul- 
sory 

Compul- 
sory 

Fines  and  forfeitures 
from  salary ;  donations, 
legacies,  gifts;  5%  of 
excise  or  license  fees, 
etc. 

1%  of  salary  with  a 
maximum  of  $30  in  any 
one  year  for  all  but  su- 
pervising officials  who 
have  a  maximum  of  |40 
a  year. 

1 

1 

Rochester 

1905 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees 

2  members 
in  service 
elected  by 
teachers 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  etc. ;  annual  ap- 
propriations by  city  of 
one-half  of  teachers' 
contributions,  etc. 

2%  of  salary 

Syracuse 

1897 

Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

do. 

do. 

Deductions  for  ab- 
sence ;  donations,  lega- 
cies, gifts;  and  other 
sources 

Maximum  of  1%  of  sal- 
ary 

Troy 

(and  union  free 

school  district 

number  one  of 

Lansingburgh) 

1906 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 9  members 

do. 

do.- 

Deductions  and  forfeit- 
ures of  salary,  6%  of  ex- 
cise moneys,  etc.,  dona- 
tions, gifts,  legacies 

l%of  salary;  maximum 
$12  a  year 

Westcheiter  Co. 

1909 

Board  of  6  ap- 
pointed by 
county  judge 

Superin- 
tendent or 
principal 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
etc. ;  appropriations 
not  exceeding  total  of 
teachers'  assessments 

1%  of  salary 

North  Dakota 

1913 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the 
Teachers'  In- 
surance and  Re- 
tirement Fund, 
5  members 

S  members 
appointed 
by  the  Gov- 
ernor ft-om 
teachers 

Maximum  of 
$1200  annually 
for  Secretary 
out  of  the  fund; 
also  actual  ex- 
penses of  mem- 
bers of  the 
Board 

Optional 
up  to  Jan. 
1. 1914 

Compul- 
sory 

A  fund  often  cents  for 
each  child  of  school  age 
in  each  county 

1%  of  salary  during  the 
first  10  years  up  to  $20; 
2%  during  the  next  16 
years  up  to  $40 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamilton 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Tiffin 

Youngstown 

1911 

Board  of  Trus- 
tees, S-7  mem- 
bers 

4-6  mem- 
bers elect- 
ed by  the 
teachers 

Optional 

Compul- 
sory 

Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  and  bequests; 
19^2%  of  gross  receipts 
of  taxation  raised  by 
the  board  of  education ; 
deductions  for  absence, 
etc. 

$2  a  month  fl-om  salary 

I 


TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

(Continued) 

Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 

Average 
Annual 
Salary 
1912-13 

Retiring  AlUnoancet 
Amount                            Boi 

Service 

Age 

DisabUittf . 
Requirement 

Allowancet 
Amount 

Refunds 
Cause        Amount 

Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 

An  amount 
equal  to 
20%  of  sal- 
ary at  time 
of  retire- 
ment. Max- 
imum $300 

$660.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
the  time  of  re- 
tirement. Max- 
imum $600 

30  years,  16  in 
city.onrequest; 
40  years,  16  in 
city,  compulso- 
rily 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  after  20 
years  of  service,  16 
in  the  city 

Proportional  al- 
lowance of  full 
pension  according 
to  years  of  service 

Dismissal 
for  cause 

Total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 

A  sum 
equal  to 
30%  of  an- 
nuity 

$846.00 

One-half  of  sal- 
ary at  time  of 
retirement. 
Maximum  $800 

26  years  wo- 
men ;  SO  years 
men ;  16  years 
in  city 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  after  20 
years  of  service,  10 
in  city 

Proportional  allow- 
anceof  full  pension 
for  years  of  service 

Discharge 
or  failure 
to  be  re- 
appointed 

do. 

VII.  pp.  80-88 

$1197.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
the  date  of  re- 
tirement with 
a  minimum  of 
$600  and  a  max- 
imum of  $1600 
a  year;  of  $2000 
for  supervising 
officials; no  lim- 
it for  president 
or  professor  of 
Normal  College 

Voluntarily,  SO 
years,  16  in 
city.  By  vote  of 
Board  after  SO 
years  of  service 

66 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  for  per- 
formance of  duty 
by  vote  of  the 
Board  after  20years 
of  service,  16  years 
in  the  city 

Same  ratio  to  full 
annuity  as  years  of 
service  to  total 
required 

Dismissal 

do. 

VII,  pp.  3»-41 
VIII,pp.6»-66 

IX,  p.  90 
X,  pp.  69  ff. 

40%  of  sal- 
ary at  time 
of  retire- 
ment 

$76».00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
time  of  retire- 
mentwith  a 
maximum  of 
$800 

20  years  for  wo- 
men, 26  years 
for  men ;  16 
years  in  city,  in 
case  of  dismis- 
sal or  compul- 
sory retire- 
ment. Volun- 
tarily, 30  years 
for  women,  36 
years  for  men ; 
16  years  in  city 

Discharge 
or  failure 
to  be  re- 
appointed 

do. 

A  sum 
equal  to20% 
of  salary 
at  time  of 
retirement 

$766.31 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

A  sum 
equal  to 
20%  of  sal- 
ary at  time 
of  retire- 
ment; max- 
imum $360 

$666.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
time  of  retire- 
ment with  a 
maximum  of 
$600 

80  years,  16 
years  in  city, 
with  consent  of 
Board;  37  years, 
16  years  in  city, 
voluntarily 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  after 
20  years  of  service, 
16  years  in  the  city 

Same  ratio  to  full 
annuity  as  years  of 
service  to  total 
required 

Dismissal 

do. 

Amount 
equal  to 
60%  of 
annuity 
expected 

One-half  of 
annual  salary 
in  6  years  pre- 
ceding retire- 
ment Maxi- 
mum $600; 
superintendent 
or  principal 
$800 

26  years,  10  in 
county 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity ;  16 
years  of  service,  6 
years  in  county 

Same  ratio  of  full 
pension  as  years  of 
service  are  of  total 
required 

Dismissal 
or  failure 
of  reap- 
pointment 

do. 

A  sum 
equal  at 
least  to  full 
amount 
of  the 
annuity  ex- 
pected. 
Maximum 
$80U 

$616.79 

One-flftieth  of 
average  annual 
salary  for  five 
years  preced- 
ing retirement 
multiplied  by 
total  years  of 
service.  Maxi- 
mum $760 

26  years,  18 
years  in  the 
state 

Permanent  mental 
or  physical  disabil- 
ity ;  16  years  of 
service 

Same  basis  as  in 
case  of  full  pension 

Withdraw- 
al before  re- 
tirement 

One-half  of 
the  sum 
contrib- 
uted with- 
out inter- 
est 

IX.  pp.  28,81 

$627.43 

$12.60  for  each 
year  of  service, 
with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $460 

SO  years,  16  in 
city  paying  the 
pension 

Physical  omental 
disability;  20  years 
of  service,10  in  city 
paying  the  pen- 
sion ;  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Board  of 
Trustees 

Same  basis  as  re- 
tiring allowance 

Failure  to 
be  reap- 
pointed be- 
fore com- 
pleting 20 
years  of 
service 
Resigna- 
tion 

Total  con- 
tributions 

Half  of  to- 
tal contri- 
butions 

VII,  p.  87 
IX,  p.  86 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 


Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 


Administration 


Board 


Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 


Expenses  of 
Adminis- 
tration 


Membership 


Teachers 

already  in 

Service 


New 
Teachers 


Source  of  Funds 


State,  etc. 


Teachers'  Anniuil 
Contributions 


Obegon 
Portland 


1911 


Board  of  Trusi- 
tees,  11  mem- 
bers 


6  members 
elected  by 
members  of 
the  Teach- 
ers' Retire- 
ment Fund 
Association 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Gifts  and  donations ; 
3%  of  taxes  levied  for 
school  purposes;  fines 
and  forfeitures  on 
teachers 


|l  a  school  month  dur 
ing  the  first  10  years ; 
$2  a  school  month  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years; 
Is  a  school  month  for 
10  years  following 


Pennsylvania 

Scranton 


Pittsburgh 


Harrisburg 


Philadelphia 


1911 


Retirement 
Board,  7  mem- 
bers 


3  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


1915 


Committee  of  7 
members 


3  teachers 
elected  by 
teaching 
force 


1908 


Retirement 
Board,  6  mem- 
bers 


2  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


1907 


Retirement 
Board,  5  mem- 
bers 


2  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


Annual  appropriation 
by  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  teach- 
ers' contributions ;  any 
other  funds 


|9  a  year  during  first 
10  years ;  $16  a  year  sub- 
sequently for  20  years 


Compul- 
sory 


Compul- 
sory 


Not  less  than  1^  times 
the  amount  of  salary 
assessments  or  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  required  payments 
gifts,  etc. 


1%  to  3%  of  salaries  up 
to  $1600 


Compul- 
sory except 
where 
teacher  re- 
ceives only 
the  mini- 
mum salary 
under  state 
law 


Compul- 
sory as  for 
teachers  in 
service 


Annual  appropriation 
by  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  teach- 
ers' contributions ;  any 
other  funds 


2%  of  salary  during  the 
first  ten  years;  3%  of 
salary  thereafter.  Max- 
imum in  one  year  $60 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Annual  appropriations 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  teachers' 
contributions.  Mini- 
mum $60,000 


l%of  salaryduring  first 
ten  years  of  service ; 
2%  of  salary  thereafter 
Maximum  in  one  year 


Rhodk  Island 


Newport 


1907 


State  Board  of 
Education 


1898 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 7  members 


Selected  by 
teachers 


Providence 


1897 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 8  members 


Selected  by 
teachers 


Annual  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Donations,  legacies, 
bequests,  etc.;  appro-, 
priations 


1%  of  salary 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Donations,  legacies, 
bequests,  etc. 


1%  of  salary 


South  Carolina 
Charleston 


1898 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees, S  members 


1  member 
elected  by 
teachers 


Donations,  legacies, 
gifts, bequests,  etc.; 8% 
of  gross  income  of  the 
special  school  fund 
paid  on  the  one  mill  tax 
until  1927 


Utah 


1913 


State  Teachers' 
Retirement 
Commission,  16 
members 


11  members 
elected  by 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
retirement 
association 


No  compensa- 
tion for  Com- 
missioners or 
officers 


Optional 
for  30  days 
after  local 
organiza- 
tion 


Compul- 
sory 


Donations,  legacies,  be- 
quests.etc. ;  deductions 
for  absences,  etc. 


1%  of  salary  with  max- 
imum of  $12  a  year 


TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 


A  mount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 

Average 
Annual 
Salary 
1912-13 

Retiring  Allowancei 
Amount                           Bw 

Service 

Age 

Disability  Allowances 
ReQuiretnent                Amount 

Refunds 
Cause        Amount 

Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 

leoo 

$1,006.00 

$333.33^  at  end 
of  20  years'  ser- 
vice plus 
$16.66%  foreach 
additional  year 
of  service.  Max- 
imum $600 

SO  years 

Total  disability 
after  20  years  of 
service,  10  years  in 
city 

Same  as  retiring 
allowance 

Failure  to 
be  reap- 
pointed or 
discharge 
Resigna- 
tion 

Total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 
Any  sum  in 
excess  of 
$300without 
interest 

$390 

$613.00 

Maximum  $600 

30  years,  16 
years  in  the 
city 

Total  disability;  6 
years  of  service; 
re-examination  by 
physician 

• 

$1081.38 

Prom  $900  to 
$600  a  year 
according  to 
years  of  service 
from  30  to  40 
years 

30  years  on  rec- 
ommendation 
of  superintend- 
ent;  40  years 
automatically; 
16  years  in  city 
in  each  case 

Physical  or  other 
disability  or  inca- 
pacity after  20 
years  of  service 

Proportionate 
amount  of  retiring 
allowance 

Dismissal 

Resigna- 
tion or 
death 

Total  con- 
tributions 
No  refund 

26  pay- 
ments 

$672.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
date  of  retire- 
ment. Mini- 
mum $300; 
maximum  $800 

30  years,  20  in 
the  city 

60 

Disability;  6  years 
of  service 

One-thirtieth  of 
full  annuity  for 
each  year  of  ser- 
vice 

26  pay- 
ments 

$861.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
date  of  retire- 
ment. Mini- 
mum $400;  max- 
imum $800. 
Smaller  pen- 
sions may  be 
supplemented 
out  of  Elkin 
Fund 

30  years,  20  in 
the  city;  if  phy- 
sically or  men- 
tally incapaci- 
tated, or  age  60 

60 

Disability ;  6  years 
of  service 

One-thirtieth  of 
full  annuity  for 
each  year  of  service 

Dismissal 

Total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 

$681.40 

One-half  of 
average  annual 
salary  for  five 
years  preced- 
ing retirement. 
Maximum  $600 

36  years,  26 
years  in  state. 
Must  hold  state 
teacher's  certi- 
ficate 

VII,  p.  27 

$666.76 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
time  of  retire- 
ment. Maxi- 
mum $600 

30  years,  16  in 
city 

Mental  or  physical 
incapacity  after  10 
years  of  service, 
after  medical  ex- 
amination 

Same  basis  as  pen- 
sion 

Dismissal 

A  sum 
varying 
from  total 
amount  to 
one- third  of 
contribu- 
tions 

according 
to  years  of 
.service 

$834.22 

do. 

36  years,  men 
30  years,  wo- 
men; 20  years 
in  city 

da 

do. 

$636.00 

One-half  of  an- 
nual salary  at 
time  of  retire- 
ment. Maxi- 
mum $260 

26  years ;  need 
ofmaintenance 
must  be  proved 

Maximum 

$683.22 

One-half  of 
average  annual 
salary  during 
last  6  years  of 
.service.  Maxi- 
mum $600 

30  years,  10 
years  in  the 
state 

60 

Physical  or  mental 
disability;  30  years 
of  service,  10  in  the 
state 

One-half  of  average 
annual  salary  dur- 
ing 5  years  preced- 
ing retirement. 
Maximum  $600 

In  case  of 
death 

Total 
amount 
of  contri- 
butions 

VII,  p.  36 
IX,  p.  32 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF 


state 


Date  of 
the  Es- 
tablish- 
ment 


Administration 


Board 


Including 
Teachers' 
Represen- 
tatives 


Expenses  of 

Adm,inis- 

tration 


Membership 


Teachers 

already  in 

Service 


New 
Teachers 


Source  of  Funds 


State,  etc 


Teachers^  Annual 
Contributions 


Salt  Lake  City 


1909 


Retirement 
Commission,  7 
members 


3  members 
elected  by 
teachers 


No  compensa- 
tion for  Com- 
missioners or 
ofiBcers 


Optional 
for  80  days 
after  local 
organiza- 
tion 


Cpmpul- 

isory 


Donations.legacies,  be- 
quests.etc.  ;deduction8 
for  absences,  etc. 


1%  of  salary  with  max- 
imum of  112  a  year 


Vermont 


1913 


Board  of  Man- 
agers, 7  mem- 
bers 


2  members 
elected  by 
members  of 
the  retire- 
ment asso- 
ciation 


Actual  ex- 
penses of  mem- 
bers of  the 
Board  paid  out 
of  the  fund 


Donations,  legacies, 
gifts,  etc.;  state  api)ro- 
priation  not  exceeding 
$10,000  annually;  in- 
come and  interest  from 
investments 


Fixed  by  local  author- 
ities 


Virginia 


1908 


State  Board  of 
Eklucation 


State  appropriation  of 
$5000;  legacies,  be- 
quests, etc.;  income 
and  interest  from  in' 
vestments 


1%  of  salary 


Wisconsin 


1911 


Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the 
Teachers'  In- 
surance and 
Retirement 
Fund 


3  members 
elected  by 
the  mem- 
bers of  the 
fund 


Maximum  of 
$1200  annually 
for  Secretary, 
and  actual  ex- 
penses of  mem- 
bers of  the 
Board  to  be 
paid  out  of  the 
fund 


Optional  up 
to  Sept.  1, 
1912 


Compul- 
sory 


10  cents  for  each  person 
of  school  age  in  the 
state  to  be  set  aside 
from  certain  taxes,  do- 
nations, legacies,  etc 


1%  of  salary  during 
flrst  10  years  up  to  $16. 
2%  but  not  more  than 
$30  during  next  16  years 


Milwaukee 


1909 


Public  School 
Teachers' 
Annuity  and 
Retirement 
Fund  Trustees, 
9  members 


4  teachers 


Optional 


Compul- 
sory 


Gifts  and  legacies;  in- 
come and  interest  from 
investments;  and  at 
the  discretion  of  Board 
of  School  Directors  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  1% 
of  the  gross  amount  of 
the  school  fund  in  one 
year 


$2  a  month 


TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS  (Concluded) 


Amount  of 
Total  Con- 
tributions 


Average 
Annual 
Salary 
lBia-13 


Retiring  Allowances 


Amount 


Basis 
Service  Age 


Disability  Allowances 


Requirement 


Am.ount 


Refunds 


Cause 


Amount 


Discussion  in 
Carnegie 

Foundation 
Reports 


$806.00 


One-half  of  av- 
erage annual 
salary  during 
last  6  years  of 
service.  Maxi- 
mum $600 


30  years,  10 
years  in  the 
state 


60 


Physical  or  mental 
disability:  80  years' 
service,  10  in  the 
state 


One-half  of  average 
annual  salary  dur- 
ing 6  years  preced 
ing  retirement. 
Maximum  $600 


In  case  of 
death 


Total 
amount 
of  contri- 
butions 


40%  of  the 

expected 

annuity 


$829.14 


One-half  of  the 
largest  salary 
received  by 
beneficiary 
during  service 
in  the  state. 
Maximum  $600 


25  years  in  the 
state;  SO  years 
total,  20  years 
in  the  state 


60 


Age  or  infirmities 


Discretionary 


IX,  p.  82 


30%  of  av- 
erage an- 
nual salary 
iluring  last 
.')  years  of 
service 


$307.17 


One-half  of  av 
erage  annual 
salary  during 
last  6  years  of 
service.   Maxi 
mum  $600 


80  years  in  the 
state 


68  men 
60  women 


Mental  or  physical 
disability  certified 
by  State  Board  of 
Health  and  tk>ard 
of  Education 


Same  basis  as  full 
pension 


VII,  p.  26 


Maximum 
$600 


$622.86 


$12.50  for  each 
year  of  service. 
Maximum  $460 


26  years,  18 
years  in  the 
state 


Mental  or  physical 
disability ;  18  years' 
service 


Same  basis  as  full 
pension 


Resigna- 
tion, dis- 
missal, or 
death 


One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 
without 
interest 


VII,  pp.  26,  27 
IX,  p.  28 


$600 


$876.00 


$400 


26  years,  16 
years  in  the 
city 


Incapacity,  certi- 
fied by  2  physi- 
cians; 16  years  of 
service 


At  discretion  of 
Trustees  if  tempo- 
rary; if  permanent 
one-twenty-fifth  of 
full  annuity  for 
each  year  of  service 


Resigna- 
tion, dis- 
missal, or 
death 


One-half  of 
total  con- 
tributions 


SUMMARY  OF  TEACHERS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS 

A  Study  of  65  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  the  United  States  shows  that  the  move- 
ment for  such  pensions  is  recent  but  widespread,  and  still  extending.  Generally  the  sys- 
tems are  administered  by  special  boards,  in  which  the  teachers  constitute  a  majority. 
Provision  is  as  a  rule  made  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  service  and  of  disability,  but 
usually  only  for  teachers  entering  the  service  after  the  establishment  of  the  system. 
Funds  are  in  most  cases  provided  by  teachers'  contributions  and  by  public  appropria- 
tions in  approximately  equal  amounts,  but  the  funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  promised. 

The  first  system  of  teachei-s'  pensions  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  that  of  Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1893.  By  the  year  1900  nine  other  sys- 
tems had  been  founded.  By  1910  there  were  25  more.  Nearly  half  of  all  of  the  systems, 
however  (31),  have  come  into  existence  since  1910.  Our  general  experience  concerning 
teachers'  pensions,  therefore,  is  still  very  brief, — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  questions  concerning  pensions  that  experience  alone  can  answer.^ 

There  are  now  state  wide  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  22  states.  There  are  local 
systems  in  10  more.  Thus  more  than  half  of  the  states  are  represented  in  the  move- 
ment.* 

The  existing  pension  systems  are  sometimes  administered  by  the  Superintendent  or 
Commissioner  of  Education,  sometimes  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  in  three-fourths 
of  the  systems  there  is  a  special  pension  board,  or  commission,  or  committee.  These 
boards  have  from  three  to  fifteen  members,  but  over  half  of  them  have  five  or  seven. 
Nearly  all  of  these  special  boards  (39  out  of  42  reporting)  include  representatives  of 
the  teachers,  who  are  generally  (33  out  of  39  reporting)  elected  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. In  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  boards  the  teachers'  representatives  constitute 
a  minority.  As,  however,  the  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  is  frequently 
an  ex-offido  member,  it  may  be  said  that  the  teachers'  representatives  generally  con- 
stitute a  majority.' 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  systems  (46  out  of  51  reporting)  membership  is  compulsory  for 
new  teachers.  Membership  has  been  optional  for  the  teachers  already  in  service  at  the 
inauguration  of  seven-tenths  of  the  systems  (34  out  of  51  reporting).  This  illustrates 
the  difficulty  of  providing  fully  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  who  are  not  in  position 

i  Years  of  establishment  of  65  systems  reporting :  189S,  1894, 1896, 1896  (2),  1897  (2),  1898  (2),  1900, 1901, 1903, 1906, 1907  (4), 
1908  (6),  1909  (9),  1910,  1911  (9),  1912  (6),  1913  (7),  1914, 1916  (9). 

*  State  systems :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Local  systems  :  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina. 
'  Size  of  48  special  boards  reporting:  3  (4),  5  (14),  6,  7  (16).  8,  9  (9),  11  (3),  16. 

Teachers'  representatives  on  44  boards  reporting :  Minority  (24):  1/6, '/«  (2),  Vt,  1/3, 8/8,  2/6  (6),  Vt  (11),  V9 ;  majority 

(20):  6/11  (3),  6/9  (4).  V7.  3/5  (6),  2/3  (2),  8/7  (3),  "/l6. 

Direction  of  66  pension  systems  reporting:  Superintendent  or  commissioner  3,  Board  of  Education  11,  special  pen- 
sion board,  commission,  or  committee  61. 
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to  contribute  their  full  share  of  the  expense, — the  difficulty  that  is  known  as  the  prob- 
lem of  accrued  liabilities. 

In  all  the  systems  retirement  is  on  the  basis  of  from  20  to  40  years  of  service,  most 
frequently  30  years  (32  out  of  83  provisions).  About  two-fifths  of  the  systems  (24) 
make  provision  also  for  retirement  on  the  basis  of  age,  at  from  50  to  75  years,  most 
fi-equently  60  yeai-s  for  both  men  (10  out  of  18  provisions)  and  women  (8  out  of  18 
provisions).  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  systems  (56  out  of  65)  have  provisions  for  dis- 
ability, usually  a  proportion  of  the  full  pension  equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  fiiU 
years  of  service  completed  before  retirement.^ 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  funds  in  four-fifths  of  the  systems  (56  out  of  65),  most 
frequently  (36  out  of  56)  1  or  I1/2  or  2  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  nine-tenths  of  the 
systems  (52  out  of  58)  public  funds  are  supplied  also,  from  incidental  sources  (45  in- 
stances), school  (8),  or  special  taxes  (16),  deductions  from  teachers'  pay  (12),  or,  in 
nearly  half  of  the  instances  (27  out  of  65),  from  direct  appropriations.  The  public  con- 
tribution is  not  related  to  that  of  the  teachers  in  as  many  systems  as  would  be  expected 
(only  12  reported).  Where  it  is  so  related  it  most  frequently  equals  the  contribution 
of  the  teacher  (6  out  of  13  reporting).^ 

Return  of  the  teachers'  contributions  in  case  of  resignation  is  provided  for  in  about 
one-half  of  the  systems  (28  out  of  65),  the  refund  being  most  frequently  one-half  of 
the  contribution,  without  interest  (19  out  of  28  reporting).  Return  in  case  of  dismissal 
is  provided  in  about  one-third  of  the  systems  (23  out  of  65),  this  refund  nearly  always 
being  (18  out  of  23)  all  of  the  contribution  without  interest.  Return  in  case  of  death 
is  provided  in  one-fifth  of  the  systems  (12  out  of  65),  this  refund  being  sometimes  one- 
half  (8  instances)  and  sometimes  (4  instances)  the  entire  contribution,  usually  without 
interest.' 

The  financial  experience  of  these  systems  is,  as  has  been  said,  yet  brief.  The  represen- 
tative salary  (the  median  of  averages  ranging  from  $307  to  $1197)  of  the  teachers  in 
the  (61)  systems  reporting  is  $665  a  year.  The  representative  pension  in  these  systems 
(60  reporting)  is  $500  a  year  (the  median  of  averages  ranging  from  $181  to  $1050). 
The  representative  total  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  $510  (the  median 
of  25  averages  extending  from  $250  to  $2025),  a  frequent  requirement  being  a  sum 
equal  to  the  first  yeai-'s  annuity.  When  it  is  remembered  that  various  systems  appro- 
priate only  an  amount  equal  to  the  teacher's  contribution,  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  considerable  number  of  systems  are  providing  funds  that  will  pay  pensions  for  two 

*  Service  for  retirement:  20  years  (8).  25  years  (21),  SO  years  (3t).  35  years  (10).  40  years  (8). 

Age  for  retirement :  Men :  60.  66.  68,  60  (10),  65  (6),  70  (2),  76:  women :  50,  56  (2),  60  (8),  65  (6).  70  (2).  76. 

*  Teachers'  contributions  :  1/2%  to  2%.  1%  (18).  1%  to  2%  (11).  1%  to  3%  (3).  1%  to  1 1/2%,  2%  to  3%  (2).  2%.  3%  to  7%. 

Public  contributions :  1/2  of  teachers.  Rochester.  New  York:  11/2.  Omaha,  Nebraska :  11/2  or  more.  Pittsburgrh.  Pa.. 
Topeka,  Kansas:  equal  or  less,  BufTalo,  Westchester  County.  New  York:  equal,  New  York  State.  Harrisburg.  Phila- 
delphia, Scran  ton.  Pa. :  twice  or  less,  Chicago:  twice  or  more.  Nebraska;  three  times,  Cohoes,  New  York. 
'  Refunds:  In  case  of  resiimation :  1/2  of  contribution  or  less,  1/2  without  interest  (19),  1/2  with  interest,  ^/s  withoat 
interest,  3/4  without  interest,  all  without  interest  (4),  all  with  interest  (2)  —  Massachusetts.  Nebraska. 

In  case  of  dismissal :  1/2  or  less.  1/2  (8).  '/<  without  interest,  all  without  interest  (18). 

In  case  of  death :  l/S  without  interest  (8).  all  without  interest  (4),  all  with  interest  (2). 
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years  only.  There  is  general  need,  therefore,  for  further  adjustment  between  the  retire- 
ment privileges  and  the  funds  that  the  teachers  are  able,  and  the  public  is  willing,  to 
provide.^ 

As  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  the  disbursements  of  the  New  York  City  system, 
which  was  established  in  1894,  began  to  be  larger  than  the  receipts  in  1910.  The  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund  of  New  Jersey,  established  in  1896,  required  increased  income  in 
1899, 1903,  and  1906.  The  system  in  Porto  Rico,  established  in  1898,  was  abandoned 
in  1905.  The  Boston  system,  established  in  1900,  encountered  deficiencies  in  1914.  The 
Indianapolis  fund,  established  in  1907,  almost  met  financial  difficulties  in  1914. 
The  Maryland  fund,  established  in  1908,  had  to  increase  its  resources  in  1912  and 
1914.  The  Virginia  system,  established  in  1910,  had  to  reduce  its  pension  as  early  as 
1912.  The  Cincinnati  fund,  established  in  1911,  had  to  reduce  its  pensions  in  1914.  The 
Illinois  system,  established  in  1915,  encountered  a  legislative  investigation  in  the  same 
year.  Large  privileges,  small  resources,  and  the  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  two 
promise  similar  difficulties  for  numerous  other  systems. 

Meanwhile  a  safer  and  happier  future  for  pension  systems  is  promised  by  careful  and 
comprehensive  studies  like  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissions  on  Pensions  in 
1913  and  1914.  The  studies  that  are  now  being  made  in  New  York  City  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inaugurating  a  new  era. 


1  Average  salaries,  1912-13:  $807,  $329,  $359,  $381,  $392;  $418,  $459,  $499 ;  $516,  $519,  $527,  $533,  $636,  $547,  $560,  $559,  $572, 
$598;  $613,  $622,  $628.  $633,  $634,  $650,  $666(3),  $666  (2),  $662,  S667,  $676,  $681,  $683 ;  $700,  $724,  $748,  $745,  $761,  $766,  $768,  $798; 
$802,  $805,  $816,  $834,  $846,  $861,  $876.  $889;  $932,  $936.  $987.  $963,  $979,  $993;  $1001.  $1006.  $1031,  $1034 :  $1153,  $1197. 

Representative  pensions:  $181.  $200(2),  $250.  $300,  $330.  $350,  $400  (6), $416  (8), $425,  $450  (6),  $480  (4).  $500  (11), $550  (2). 
$600  (13).  $650,  $750,  $800  (5).  $1050. 

Average  total  contributions:  $250,  $270,  $800  (2),  |S60  (8),  $890,  $400  (8),  $426,  $460,  $600,  $610,  $540,  $600 (2),  $610,  $625, 
$660  (S),  $800,  $1000,  $2026. 
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WAYLAND  RICHARDSON  BENEDICT 

WAYLAND  Richardson  Benedict  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  Janueiry 
9, 1848.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1865  and  his  master's  degree 
in  1868  from  the  University  of  Rochester.  From  1866  to  1868  he  was  principal  of 
Springside  Academy,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1868  to  1871,  and  at  the  University  of  Giessen  during  the  year 
1872-73.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1873,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Auburn,  Ohio,  Baptist  Church  from  1873  to  1875.  In  1875  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  position  which 
he  held  continuously  for  thirty-one  years.  In  189Q-91  he  acted  temporarily  as  dean 
of  the  university.  In  1907  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  Among  his  published 
writings  are  The  Nervous  System  and  Consciousness,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Edti- 
catioHy  A  Psychological  Table,  Religion  as  an  Idea,  and  Greek  Thought  Movements 
and  Their  Ethical  Implication. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  December  10, 1906,  granted  to  Professor  Benedict  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  died  July  22, 1915. 


CYRUS  FOGG  BRACKETT 

CYKUs  Fogg  Brackett  was  born  at  Parsonsfield,  Maine,  on  June  25, 1833.  In  1859 
he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1863  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  same  institution.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Princeton  in 
1896,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Lafayette  in  1883,  from  Bowdoin  in  1892,  and  from 
Princeton  in  1896.  He  was  appointed  instructor,  1863,  and  then  professor  of  chem- 
istry, 1864  to  1873,  in  Bowdoin  College.  From  1873  to  1908  he  was  professor  of  phys- 
ics in  Princeton  University,  and  became  professor  emeritus  in  1908.  The  founding  of 
the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  in  1873,  a  conspicuous  departure  from  the  earlier 
policy  of  the  institution,  was  due  in  large  measure  to  President  McCosh's  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  Professor  Brackett.  Professor  Brackett's  early  training  in  medi- 
cine qualified  him  for  his  membership  in  both  the  local  and  state  Boards  of  Health, 
and  from  1888  to  1908  he  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  State  Board.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Commission  for  one  year,  and  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  University  Infirmary  Committee. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  appreciation  of  Professor  Brackett's  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service,  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  5,  1908.  He  died  at 
Princeton  on  January  29, 1915. 
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KATHARINE  COMAN 

KATHAEiNE  CoMAN  was  bom  at  Newark,  Ohio,  on  November  23,  1857.  She  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1880,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  composi- 
tion at  Wellesley  College.  In  1881  she  became  instructor  and  in  1883  professor  of 
history,  and  in  1885  professor  of  history  and  political  economy.  During  the  year 
1899-1900  Miss  Coman  served  as  Dean  of  the  College.  When,  in  1901,  a  new  de- 
partment of  economics  and  sociology  was  created,  Miss  Coman  became  its  head,  and 
held  this  position  until  her  retirement  in  1913.  In  addition  to  her  work  as  an  in- 
structor Miss  Coman  traveled  extensively,  collecting  material  for  her  writing.  Her 
published  works  include :  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation^  History  of  England^ 
English  History  as  Told  hy  English  Poets  (with  Katherine  Lee  Bates),  Industrial 
History  of  the  United  States.  Her  last  book,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  Westy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Miss  Coman  was  also 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  working-women.  After  her  retire- 
ment from  teaching  she  began  the  study  of  social  insurance  in  Europe,  and  aided  in 
the  drafting  of  social  legislation  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

Because  of  ill  health  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Miss  Coman,  on  January 
20, 1910,  a  temporary  allowance,  which  was  made  permanent  on  June  30, 1913.  Miss 
Coman  died  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  on  January  11, 1915. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  D^OOGE 

MARTIN  Luther  D'Ooge  was  born  at  Zennemaire,  Holland,  on  July  17, 1839. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1862  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
three  years  later  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1872.  The 
University  of  Michigan  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1889,  and  in  1901  Rutgers  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  Pro- 
fessor D'Ooge  became  assistant  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1867.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was  acting  professor,  and  from  1870  until 
his  retirement  full  professor,  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  ordained 
as  a  Congregational  clergyman  in  1878. 

Professor  D'Ooge  was  noted  for  his  classical  knowledge,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  managing  committee  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens 
since  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  in  1884 
was  president  of  the  American  Philological  Association.  Among  his  writings  are  The 
Acropolis  at  Athens  and  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  D''Ooge  a  retiring  allowance  on  May  9, 
1912.  He  died  at  Ann  Arbor  on  September  12, 1915. 


FREDERICK  WYATT  FAIRFIELD 

FREDERICK  Wyatt  Fairfield  was  bom  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  December  29, 1846. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1868;  studied  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  1868-69,  Andover  Seminary  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
Seminary  in  1871.  After  occupying  three  pastorates  he  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing. He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Howard  University  from  1874  to  1882,  and  after 
occupying  the  same  chair  in  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  from  1882  to  1891,  he  returned  to 
Howard  as  professor  of  Gi-eek  language  and  literature  and  political  economy  from 
1891  to  1907.  He  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  1893  until  his 
retirement  in  1907,  and  in  the  year  1905-06  he  was  acting  president.  His  faithful 
work  at  Howard  University  inspired  a  well-known  negro  educator  to  say:  "I  am  thank- 
ful to-day  for  the  pen  of  Lincoln  and  the  sword  of  Grant;  but  more  thankful,  by  far, 
for  the  patient  pedagogue  who  taught  the  negro  his  letters  and  set  a  million  of  us 
to  reading.'' 

In  recognition  of  his  thirty-three  years  of  faithful  service,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  Howard  University,  granted  Pro- 
fessor Fairfield  a  retiring  allowance,  on  June  7,  1907.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, November  6, 1914. 


AUSTIN  FLINT 

AUSTIN  Flint  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  March  28,  1836,  the 
» son  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  same  name.  His  early  education  was 
gained  in  private  schools  in  Buffalo.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1852,  but  left  at  the  end 
of  a  year  to  study  engineering.  In  1854  he  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Louisville,  including  two  in  medicine,  and  afterward  went  to  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  In 
1885  this  same  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1894  Princeton 
University  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts.  From  1857  to 
1859  Dr.  Flint  practised  medicine,  and  from  1857  to  1860  he  was  editor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Medical  Journal,  which  was  founded  by  his  father.  During  the  year  1858-59  he 
was  professor  of  physiology  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
In  1859  he  removed  with  his  father  to  New  York,  and  was  at  once  appointed  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  New  York  Medical  College.  From  1860  to  1861  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine;  from  1861  to  1868  pro- 
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fessor  of  physiology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School;  from  1862  to  1868 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  and  from  1898  until 
his  retirement  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 
Dr.  Flint  was  a  pioneer  in  the  illustrative  teaching  of  experimental  physiology,  and 
for  several  years  he  and  Dr.  Dalton  of  Woodstock,  Vermont,  were  alone  in  making 
the  teaching  of  physiology  to  medical  students  their  principal  occupation. 

Dr.  Flint  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1861  and,  besides  his 
teaching  there,  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  faculty  and  consulting  physician 
for  many  years.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  1862  to  1865.  In  1867,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  and  Correction  of  New  York  City,  he  reorganized  the  dietary  for  the  in- 
stitutions under  his  charge.  In  1875  Governor  Tilden  appointed  him  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  reappointed  two  years  later  by  Governor 
Robinson.  He  was  consulting  physician  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane in  1896,  and  president  of  the  consulting  board  in  1899.  More  recently  Dr.  Flint 
was  an  alienist  for  the  state  in  many  cases. 

Dr.  Flint  was  an  inventive  experimenter  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical 
literature.  Among  his  more  extensive  works  are  The  Physiology  of  Man^  in  five  vol- 
umes. Textbook  of  Human  Physiology^  Source  of  Muscular  Power ,  and  The  Handbook 
of  Physiology.  He  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Liberator  by  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela  in  1891.  He  was  a  fellow  and  in  1895  president  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Association,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  sundry  other  learned 
societies. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  September  28, 1906. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  September  22, 1915. 


JOHN  ELLSWORTH  GOODRICH 

JOHN  Ellsworth  Goodrich  was  born  at  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  January  19, 1831. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1849,  where  he  founded  the  Delta  Psi 
fraternity  in  1850,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1853.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Hinsdale  in  1853,  and  of  the  Washington  County  Grammar  School 
at  Montpelier  from  1854  to  1856.  He  then  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  1860.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  at  Hinsdale  in  1864.  He  served  with  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry,  of 
which  he  was  chaplain,  in  1864  and  1865,  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  present  in  the  struggle  about  Petersburg  and  at 
the  surrender  of  Appomattox.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Richmond,  Vermont, 
from  1865  to  1868,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  in  Burlington  in 
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1868.  In  1871  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  1872  was  called  to  the  University  of  Vermont  as  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  Latin.  He  continued  at  the  university,  occupying  the  chairs  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  finally  of  Latin  alone,  until  his  withdrawal  in  1907.  Professor  Good- 
rich had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  university,  and  had  an  unusually 
wide  and  intimate  acquaintiance  with  the  alumni. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  trustees  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  May  2, 1907,  granted  Professor  Goodrich  a  retir- 
ing allowance.  He  died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  February  24, 1915. 


ARTHUR  EDW^IN  HAYNES 

A  RTHUR  Edwin  Haynes  was  born  at  Van  Buren,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  on 
XjL  May  23, 1849.  In  1875  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  from 
Hillsdale  College,  where  he  later  obtained  the  degrees  of  master  of  science  in  1877, 
and  master  of  philosophy  in  1879.  In  1896  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  honoris  causa.  Before  graduating  from  college  he  taught 
in  village  schools.  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  instructor  and  acting  professor,  and 
from  1877  to  1890  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Hillsdale  College.  From 
1890  to  1893  he  was  professor  in  the  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  from  1893  to  1896 
he  was  assistant  professor,  and  from  that  date,  until  his  retirement  in  1912,  full  pro- 
fessor in  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  Haynes  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  and  a  contributor  to  its  annual  reports  and  to  other  educational  papers. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Professor  Haynes's  health  having  failed,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  May  9, 1912, 
granted  him  a  permanent  disability  allowance.  He  died  March  12, 1915. 


RICHARD  HUDSON 

RICHARD  Hudson  was  born  at  Gateshead,  England,  September  17, 1845,  and  came 
to  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  1855.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  compelled  to 
become  self-supporting  and  entered  the  local  telegraph  office,  where,  as  in  a  later, 
more  responsible  position  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  lieu  of 
school  advantages,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  reading  and  study.  Entering 
ardently  into  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  nineteen  he  gave  up 
telegraphy  and  became  a  Methodist  clergyman.  His  first  year's  experience  in  a  small 
charge  convinced  him  of  the  need  of  further  education.  After  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  and,  altho  hampered  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  way,  won  a  leading  place  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation  in  1871  he 
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held  several  pastorates,  and  spent  two  years,  from  1874  to  1876,  in  travel  and  study 
in  Europe,  In  1878  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  and  in  1879 
was  chosen  to  fill  an  assistant  professorship  in  history  in  the  university.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  department  fi'om  1885  to  1888,  when  his  position  was  made  perma- 
nent. In  1897  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  but  in  1907  he  requested  to  be  relieved  from  administrative  labors,  and  for . 
the  next  four  years  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  teaching.  In  1911  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  on  April  20, 1911,  granted  Professor  Hudson  a  retiring  allow- 
ance. He  died  February  22, 1915,  in  New  York  City.  He  left  a  considerable  inher- 
itance, which  he  received  shortly  before  his  death,  to  the  university,  to  found  a  chair 
of  history. 


AGNES  IRWIN 

AGNES  Irwin  was  born  in  1841  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  year  her  father, 
L.  William  Wallace  Irwin,  then  Congressman  from  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed, 
by  President  Polk,  United  States  minister  to  Denmark.  Her  mother,  Sophia  Dallas 
Irwin,  was  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison.  After  returning  from 
Copenhagen  Miss  Irwin  lived  in  Washington,  and  in  1862  moved  with  her  family  to 
New  York,  where  she  continued  her  studies  and  began  to  teach.  In  1869  she  became 
principal  of  a  girls'  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  taught  there  until  1894,  when  she 
was  appointed  the  first  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College.  During  her  holidays  Miss  Irwin 
traveled  extensively,  meeting  and  making  friends  with  interesting  people  all  over 
the  world.  She  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1895,  that  of  Litt.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  from  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  in  1906.  Miss  Irwin  served  as  a  com- 
missioner from  Massachusetts  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and,  for  a  time,  as 
state  commissioner  for  the  blind. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Radcliffe  College,  the  Foundation 
granted  Miss  Irwin  a  retiring  allowance  on  November  15, 1909.  She  died  at  her  old 
home  in  Philadelphia  on  December  5, 1914. 


THOMAS  RAYNESFORD  LOUNSBURY 

THOMAS  Raynesford  Lounsbury  was  bom  at  Ovid,  New  York,  January  1, 1838. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1859,  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  assist- 
ant editor  of  AppletorCs  Encyclopaedia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
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lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -Sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  serving 
until  peace  was  declared.  After  five  years  devoted  to  miscellaneous  literary  work  he 
became  reader  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year  professor  of  English,  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Yale.  This  position  he  held  until  he  was  made  emeritus  professor 
in  1906.  He  also  served  as  librarian  of  the  school  from  1873  to  1906.  Professor  Louns- 
bury  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  from  Yale  in  1877;  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1892, 
from  Harvard  in  1893,  and  from  Aberdeen  in  1906;  L.H.D.  from  Lafayette  in  1895, 
and  from  Princeton  in  1896.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Professor  Lounsbury  was  often  called  the  "dean  of  American  literary  scholarship," 
and  was  internationally  known  as  an  authority  on  the  English  language.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  the  campaign  for  a  simplification  of  English  spelling,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  1910.  His  many  publications 
include  a  History  of  the  English  Language,  Life  of  Janies  Fenimore  Cooper,  Studies 
in  Cliaucer,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire,  The  Stand- 
ard of  Pronunciation  in  English,  The  Text  of  Shakespeare,  The  Standard  of  Usage 
in  English,  English  Spelling  and  Spelling  Reform,  The  Early  Literary  Career  of 
Robert  Browning,  and  a  Book  of  American  Verse.  In  1904  he  edited,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  the  complete  writings  of  his  intimate  friend,  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
His  many  magazine  contributions  were  models  in  their  attractive  and  popular 
presentation  of  the  results  of  sound  scholarship.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
in  preparation  a  volume  on  Tennyson  and  His  Times. 

On  June  21, 1906,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  granted  Professor  Lounsbury  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died 
at  New  Haven,  on  April  9, 1915. 


c 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  MacCORD 

HARLEs  William  MacCord  was  born  on  March  18,  1836,  in  the  township  of 
Northeast,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1854  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  Three  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  course.  After 
graduation  he  taught  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  In  1858  he  became  draftsman  with 
the  De  Lamater  Iron  Works  in  New  York  City.  His  work  there  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  who  claimed  his  services  for  nine  years,  notably  in 
drafting  the  plans  of  the  "Monitor,"  the  prompt  construction  of  which  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  Mr.  MacCord's  ability.  In  1868  General  George  B.  McClellan  selected 
Mr.  MacCord  as  chief  draftsman  on  the  Stevens  Battery,  which  was  then  in  construc- 
tion at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  In  1870  he  became  chief  draftsman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Docks  at  New  York  City.  When  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  was 
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organized,  in  1871,  the  trustees  chose  Mr.  MacCord  to  develop  the  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  he  remained  a  professor  in  that  institution  until  his  retirement  from 
teaching  in  1906.  His  publications  include:  Lessons  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Kine- 
matics of  Machinery,  Practical  Hints  for  Draftsmen,  Progressive  Exercises  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Velocity  Diagrams,  and  many 
technical  and  engineering  monographs.  Professor  MacCord's  geometrical  treatment 
of  mathematical  curves,  and  his  investigations  of  lobed  wheels  and  gear-tooth  forms, 
aided  materially  in  the  development  of  engineering.  In  1881  Princeton  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  Stevens  Institute,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  granted  Professor  MacCord  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  7,  1906.  He 
died  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  April  13, 1915. 


JOSEPH  WALKER  MARSH 

JOSEPH  Walker  Marsh  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  March  22,  1836.  He 
graduated  in  1857  from  the  University  of  Vermont,  of  which  his  father,  James 
Marsh,  was  president.  He  held  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  from  Bishop's  College,  Canada,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Pacific  University  (1883).  During  the  ten  years  following  his  graduation  he 
taught  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada,  and  in  1859  spent  a  year  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. In  1867  he  went  to  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  position  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  also  served  as  librarian,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally thru  his  interest  and  efforts  that  the  present  library  was  accumulated  and 
housed  in  a  new  building. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  service  to  education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  and  board  of  trustees  of  Pacific  University,  granted 
Professor  Marsh  a  retiring  allowance  on  June  7, 1910.  He  died  in  Forest  Grove,  Ore- 
gon, January  28, 1915. 


FRANK  OLIN  MARVIN 

FRANK  Olin  Marvin  was  bom  at  Alfred  Center,  New  York,  in  1852.  Graduating 
in  1871  from  Allegheny  College  with  science  honors,  he  devoted  several  years  to 
practical  engineering  work.  In  1874  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Allegheny,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  In  1883  he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering,  and  when,  in 
1891,  the  university  was  reorganized  and  a  school  of  engineering  was  established, 
he  was  elected  dean.  From  this  time  until  1912,  when  impaired  health  compelled  him 
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to  retire  from  active  work,  he  was  untiring  in  his  labors  for  the  upbuilding  of  this 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  the  first  president  of  the  Kansas  chap- 
ter of  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  and  in  1909  and  1910  the  national  president  of 
that  organization.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (vice-president  in  1896),  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
the  Society  on  Testing  Materials,  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  and  as  advisory 
member  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  work  for 
the  encouragement  of  research  and  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  in  recognition  of  his  valued  services,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on 
May  15,  1914,  granted  Dean  Marvin  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  at  San  Diego, 
California,  February  6, 1915. 


THEODORE  BURNHAM  MERRICK 

THEODORE  BuRNHAM  Merrick  was  bom  at  Bumham,  Maine,  on  January  29, 1833. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Burnham,  leaving  at  an  early  age  to 
become  a  skilful  wood-worker.  In  1877  he  became  the  first  instructor  in  wood-turn- 
ing and  pattern  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  From  1878  to 
1884  he  took  charge  of  the  designing  and  pattern  making  in  a  commercial  foundry. 
In  1884  he  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  instructor  in 
wood-work,  and  in  1886  he  was  made  instructor  in  wood  and  foundry  work,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  January  21, 1909. 
He  died  at  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  May  15, 1915. 


THOMAS  WESLEY  MILLS 

THOMAS  Wesley  Mills  was  bom  in  Brockville,  Ontario,  February  22,  1847. 
After  attending  the  common  and  high  schools  he  took  an  arts  course  in  the 
University  of  Toronto;  obtaining  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  taught  for  several 
years  and  then  entered  the  Medical  Faculty  of  McGill  University,  obtaining  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  master  in  surgery  in  1878.  Following  a  period 
of  European  study,  chiefly  in  England,  he  returned  to  McGill  in  1882  as  fissistant 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  then  in  charge  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Osier. 
Following  a  second  period  of  European  study  of  physiology,  especially  in  Germany, 
he  returned  to  take  charge  of  that  work  at  McGill.  In  1886  he  became  professor,  and 
occupied  that  chair  until  his  retirement  in  1910. 

His  publications  include  works  on  Animal  Physiology^  Comparative  Physiology^ 
and  The  Nature  and  Development  of  Animal  Intelligence.  Professor  Mills  was  a  member 
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of  many  learned  societies,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  was  founder 
of  the  Montreal  Society  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Psychology,  president  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Naturalists. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Mills  a  retiring  allowance  on  January 
20, 1910.  He  died  in  London,  England,  February  13, 1915. 


ANDREW  WHEELER  PHILLIPS 

Andrew  Wheeler  Phillips  was  born  at  Griswold,  Connecticut,  March  14, 1844. 
x\.  After  graduating  from  the  preliminary  schools  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  eastern  Connecticut.  After  four  years  devoted  to  higher  studies  he 
became  an  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Cheshire  Academy,  where  he  remained 
from  1864  to  1875.  In  1873  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  at  Yale,  and  in  1877 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  master 
of  arts  by  Trinity  College  in  1875,  In  1875  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor  in  math- 
ematics. In  recognition  of  his  ability  as  teacher  and  administrator  he  was  promoted 
to  be  assistant  professor  in  1881,  professor  in  1891,  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
in  1895.  He  resigned  active  work  as  dean  in  1911. 

Dean  Phillips  collaborated  with  colleagues  in  publishing  The  Graphic  Algebra,  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  and  Tables,  which  last  has  been  translated 
into  Japanese.  For  thirteen  years  he  edited  the  Connecticut  Almanac. 

On  May  15, 1914,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  granted  Dean  Phillips  a  retiring  allowance.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  February  6, 1915. 


FREDERICK  WARD  PUTNAM 

FREDERICK  Ward  Putnam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  April  16, 1839. 
A  direct  descendant  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  he  had  intended  entering  West 
Point,  but  was  persuaded  by  Louis  Agassiz  to  go  instead  to  Harvard,  where  he  gi'ad- 
uated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1862.  In  1868  Williams  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  an  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1894  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  Professor-  Putnam  began 
his  scientific  work  at  Salem,  as  curator,  1856—66,  superintendent,  1866-73,  and  vice- 
president,  1871-94,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
1869-73,  In  1874  he  was  connected  with  the  Kentucky  geological  survey,  and  in 
1876-79  with  the  United  States  survey  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  His  connection 
with  Harvard  began  as  assistant  to  Professor  Agassiz,  from  1857  to  1864.  In  1875  he 
became  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  there.  In  1886  he  became  also  professor  of 
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American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  retaining  this  post  until  his  retirement  in  1909. 
From  1894  to  1903  he  was  also  curator  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  and  from  1903  to  1909  professor  of  anthropology  and  director  of  the 
anthropological  museum  at  the  University  of  California. 

Professor  Putnam  was  also  state  commissioner  of  inland  fisheries,  1882-89,  and  chief 
of  the  department  of  ethnology  of  the  Chicago  Exposition,  1891-94.  He  received  the 
Drexel  gold  medal  for  archaeological  research  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  1888-89;  the  American 
Folk-lore  Society,  1891 ;  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1898;  the  American  Anthropological  Association,  1905-06;  vice-president  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  1913; 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  from  1873 
to  1898.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Philosophic  Society,  and 
fellow  and  member  of  some  sixty  other  learned  bodies  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Europe. 

Professor  Putnam  published  some  four  hundred  monographs  of  zoology  and  an- 
thropology, was  a  founder  of  the  Naturalists'  Directory  and  of  the  American  Natural- 
ist; and  edited  the  proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard,  and  the  anthropo- 
logical publications  of  the  Univei"sity  of  California. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Putnam  a  retiring  allowance  on  Sep- 
tember 30, 1909.  He  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  August  14, 1915. 


SAMUEL  WALKER  SHATTUCK 

SAMUEL  Walker  Shattuck  was  bom  on  February  18, 1841,  at  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  educated  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  and  at  Norwich  Univer- 
sity, Vermont.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Norwich  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  1860,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
his  alma  mater.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  at  once  resigned  his  position 
to  join  the  Sixth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  the  first  regiment  to 
reach  Washington  after  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861.  He  served 
during  the  entire  war,  altho  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  He  became  adju- 
tant of  the  Eighth  Vermont  Regiment  and  subsequently  Adjutant-General  and  As- 
sistant Inspector-General  of  the  Vermont  Brigade.  After  the  war  Professor  Shattuck 
returned  to  Norwich  University  as  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  and  military 
tactics.  He  was  acting  president  in  1865-66,  and  vice-president  from  1866  to  1868. 
Continuing  his  military  service,  he  was  Inspector-General  of  Vermont  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  1867-68.  In  1868  Professor  Shattuck  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
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as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  instructor  in  military  tactics,  and  in  1870 
he  became  professor  of  civil  engineering.  He  was  made  full  professor  of  mathematics 
in  1871,  a  position  which  he  held  for  an  unbroken  period  of  forty-one  years,  until 
his  retirement  in  1912.  During  this  time  he  held  other  positions  of  importance  in  the 
university,  including  that  of  acting  regent  for  six  months  in  1873,  that  of  business 
agent  and  manager  from  1873  to  1905,  and  that  of  comptroller  of  the  university 
from  1905  to  1912. 

Professor  Shattuck  received  from  Norwich  University  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts 
in  1867,  of  civil  engineer  in  1871,  and  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1907.  The  University  of 
Illinois  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  his  retirement  in  1912. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

On  May  9, 1912,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Shattuck  a  retiring 
allowance  for  his  distinguished  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  died  on  Febru- 
ary 13, 1915,  at  his  home  in  Champaign,  Illinois. 


FRANK  ASBURY  SHERMAN 

FEANK  AsBURY  Sherman  was  bom  on  October  4, 1841,  at  Knox,  Maine.  He  was 
preparing  for  college  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  enlisted  on  July  28, 1862, 
served  as  corporal  in  the  Fourth  and  Nineteenth  Maine  regiments,  was  several  times 
wounded,  and  lost  his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  main- 
taining a  high  standing,  altho  he  was  obliged  to  teach  several  terms  during  his  col- 
lege course.  He  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1870,  and  that  of  master 
of  science  in  1873.  For  a  year  after  receiving  his  first  degree  he  was  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  then  returned  to  Dartmouth 
as  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Chandler  School.  In  1872  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  full  professorship,  and  in  1893,  upon  the  merging  of  the  Chandler  School 
with  the  college,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  on  the  Chandler  foundation. 

On  October  19, 1911,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Sherman  a  retir- 
ing allowance.  He  died  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  February  26, 1915. 


JOHN  ELBRIDGE  SINCLAIR 

JOHN  Elbridge  Sinclair  was  born  at  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  28, 
1838.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  in  1858.  In  1879  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
in  1883  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  from  the  same  institution.  In  1858  he 
began  teaching  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  from  1859  to  1863  was  a  tutor  at  Washing- 
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ton  University.  In  1863  he  became  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Chand- 
ler School  of  Science  at  Dartmouth,  and  from  1866  to  1869  was  full  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  1869  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  granted  Professor  Sinclair  a  retiring  allowance  on  May 
5, 1908.  He  6ded  at  Worcester  on  September  11, 1915. 


THOMAS  BLISS  STILLMAN 

THOMAS  Bliss  Stillman  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  May  24,  1852.  He 
began  his  college  work  at  Alfred  University,  but  after  a  short  time  transferred 
to  Rutgers  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  1873,  and 
that  of  master  of  science  in  1876.  He  spent  the  following  year  in  the  Fresenius  Lab- 
oratory at  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  In  1883  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  instructor  in  analytical 
chemistry  at  Stevens  Institute  from  1874  to  1876,  and  from  1881  to  1886,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  from  1886  to  1903.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  professor 
of  engineering  and  chemistry,  retaining  this  post  until  his  retirement  in  1909. 

Professor  Stillman  was  appointed  state  inspector  of  oils  for  New  Jersey  in  1884, 
and  in  1911  he  was  appointed  city  chemist  for  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne,  and  exam- 
iner in  chemistry  for  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
of  London,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Testing  Materials,  the  American  Electro-Chemical  Society,  and  the  Societe 
Chemique  de  Paris.  He  was  also  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Deutsche  Chemische  Gesellschaft.  As  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  New  Jersey  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  and  the  Order  of  Washington.  Pro- 
fessor Stillman  was  the  author  of  Engineering'  Chemistry ^  and  wrote  many  mono- 
graphs on  technical  and  applied  chemistry. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  Stevens  Institute,  Professor  Stillman 
was  grsuited  a  retiring  allowance  on  September  30,  1909.  He  died  at  Jersey  City, 
August  11, 1915. 


JAMES  TRUMAN 

JAMES  Truman  was  bom  at  Abington,  Pennsylvania,  November  22, 1826.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  from  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  in  1854.  In  1904  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  From  1864  to  1876  he  was  demonstrator  and 
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professor  of  operative  dentistry  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  From 
1882  until  his  retirement  in  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  was  professor  of  den- 
tal pathology,  therapeutics,  and  materia  medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
from  1883  to  1895  he  was  dean  of  the  Dental  School. 

Professor  Truman  was  a  member  of  numerous  American  and  European  dental 
organizations,  and  a  former  president  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Dental  Times  from  1865  to  1869,  and  of  the  International  Dental  Journal 
from  1890  to  1905.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  a  number  of  medical  and  dental 
journals. 

Professor  Truman  was  granted  a  retiring  allowance  by  the  Foundation  on  June  4, 
1909.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  November  26, 1914. 


JOHN  HOWARD  VAN  AMRINGE 

JOHN  Howard  Van  Amringe  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  April 3, 1835.  His  family 
removed  in  1848  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  where  he  received  most  of  his 
early  education  from  his  father.  In  1854  he  entered  Yale,  but  left  at  the  end  of  his 
sophomore  year  and  taught  private  pupils  for  two  years.  In  1858  he  entered  Colum- 
bia College  as  a  member  of  the  junior  class,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1860.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Columbia  in  1863. 
In  1877  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Columbia  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
literature  in  1890,  and  Union  College  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  began  his  half-century  of  work  at  Columbia  in  the  autumn 
following  his  graduation,  when  he  became  a  tutor  in  mathematics.  In  1863  he  was 
made  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1865  full  professor  of  mathematics.  From  1892  to 
1910  he  was  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics;  from  1894  to  1896  he  was  dean 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  and  from  1896  to  1910  dean  of  Columbia  College.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  for  a  time,  in  1899,  he  was  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  When  he  retired  in  1910  he  was  made  dean  emeritus. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  was  an  author  and  editor  of  mathematical  texts,  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society,  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society,  and  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society.  His  other  interests,  how- 
ever, were  obscured  by  his  long  association  with  and  devotion  to  Columbia  College. 
He  was  the  chief  speaker  at  its  celebrations,  and  the  chief  authority  on  its  history, 
which  he  wrote  in  several  forms.  He  was  interested  in  athletics,  he  organized  the 
alumni  association,  he  founded  the  Columbia  University  Club.  His  marked  individ- 
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uality,  sympathy,  and  justice  won  the  affection  of  fifty  college  classes,  and  this,  thru 
tradition,  song,  and  story,  extended  beyond  the  university  and  the  city,  until  his 
name  came  to  suggest  an  academic  ideal. 

In  recognition  of  Dean  Van  Amringe's  long  and  distinguished  service,  the  Founda- 
tion granted  him  a  retiring  allowance  on  January  20, 1910.  He  died  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  September  10, 1915. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Chairman  and  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  designated  Messrs.  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  books 
of  the  treasurer  were  accordingly  turned  over  to  this  firm,  whose  report  follows. 

Oct(^er  19,  1916. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  including  the  accounts  of  the  General  Endowment  and  the  Division 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915. 

Income  from  investments  has  been  duly  accounted  for  and  expenditures  have 
been  duly  authorized  and  vouched. 

The  securities  representing  the  investments  were  produced  to  us  and  the  cash 
in  bank  and  on  hand  has  been  duly  verified. 

The  accompanying  Income  and  Expenditui-e  Account  and  Balance  Sheet  are 
in  accordance  with  the  books  of  the  Foundation,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  they 
exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  finances  at  September  30,  1915. 

{Signed)     Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 
Accountants  and  Auditors. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1915 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Income 

From  Securities  in  the  Endowment  Fund  $651,053.34 

From  other  Investments  39,880.00 

Total  Income  from  Investments.  Exhibit  1  $690,933.34 

Accumulation  of  Bond  Discount — Net  3,147.36 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  3,811.84 

Decrease  of  Surplus  Income  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915  14,960.24 

$712,852.78 


Eocpenditure 
Retiring  Allowances: 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  in  In- 
stitutions on  the  Associated  List  $554,121.69 

To  Professors,  Officers,  and  Widows  not  in 

Institutions  on  the  Associated  List  120,603.28     $674,724.97 
Administration  : 

Salaries  $25,416.39 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Trustees,  etc.  3,146.22 

Rent  4,300.00 

Postage  (proportion)  340.91 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  (proportion)  570.24 

Professional  Fees,  etc.  (Actuarial  and  other)         1,580.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  (proportion)  164.47 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  10%  652.68 

Miscellaneous  380.02       $36,550.93 

Publication  : 

Printing  Ninth  Annual  Report 

(proportion  of  cost)  $1,256.70 

Labor,  Postage,etc.,  Mailing 

(proportion  of  cost)  144.06         $1,400.76 

Printing  Minutes  115.24 

Printing  1000  Pamphlets  60.88         $1,576.88 

Total  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915  $712,852.78 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1915 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Income 

From  Securities  in  the  Endowment  Fund.  Exhibit  2  $50,000.00 

Interest  on  Bank  Balances  300.50 

Decrease  of  Surplus  Income  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1915  4,333.12 

$54,633.62 

Expenditure 
General: 


Salaries 

$4,364.73 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,155.63 

Professional  Fees 

285.00 

Rent 

2,400.00 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  (proportion) 

570.25 

Postage  (proportion) 

340.92 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  (proportion) 

164.46 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  10% 

169.11 

Miscellaneous 

337.03 

$9,787.13 

Study  of  Legal  Education: 

Salaries 

$6,933.01 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,763.94 

Professional  Fees 

2,455.00 

Printing  Redlich  Report  and  Postage  on  same 

3,776.38 

Sundries  (clerical  help,  etc.) 

95.93 

$15,024.26 

Study  of  Training  of  Teachers: 

Salaries 

$7,439.56 

Clerical  Help 

1,750.48 

Traveling  Expenses 

2,153.99 

Professional  Fees 

1,250.00 

1 

Printing  and  Stationery 

1,377.94 

Postage 

1,920.50 

Sundry  Expenses 

98.59 

$15,991.06 

Study  of  Engineering  Education: 

Salaries 

$6,999.96 

Traveling  Expenses 

1,048.80 

Professional  Fees 

2,514.30 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Postage 

413.77 

Sundry  Expenses 

14.42 

$10,991.25 

Carried  forward 

$51,793.70         $54,633.62 
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Amount  brought  forward  $51,793.70         $54,633.62 

Publication: 

Ninth  Annual  Report  (proportion  of  cost) 
Printing  $2,513.39 

Postage,  Labor,  etc..  Mailing  288.12         $2,801.51 

Printing  Minutes  (proportion)  38.41       $2,839.92 

Total  Expenditure  to  September  30,  1915  $54,633.62 


BALANCE  SHEET,  SEPTEMBER  30, 1915 
GENERAL  ENDOWMENT 

Assets 
Investments.  Exhibit  1  $14,052,191.03 

Interest  accrued  on  Investments  to  September  30, 

1915.  Exhibit  1  223,870.85 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand  104,873.63 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  $6,526.84 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  5,042.85  1,483.99 

$14,382,419.50 

Funds  and  Accumtdations 
Endowment  Fund  $13,000,000.00 

Endowment  Accumulations.  Exhibit  3  150,000.00 

Carnegie  Foundation,  Educational  Division  1,443.25 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accumulations  to  September  30,  1914    $1,245,936.49 

Less  Decrease  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1915.  Schedule  B  14,960.24     1,230,976.25 


14,382,419.50 


THE  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENQUIRY 

Assets 
Investments.  Exhibit  2  $1,250,000.00 

Interest  accrued  on  Investments  to  September  30, 

1915.  Exhibit  2  19,166.66 

Cash  in  Bank  4,0 16.64 

Carnegie  Foundation,  General  Account  1,443.25 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable,  etc.  154.01 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  $1,691.07 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  286.38  1,404.69 

$1,276,185.25 


Fiends  and  Accumulations 
Endowment  Fund  $1,250,000.00 

Sundry  Accounts  Payable  724.76 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account: 

Accumulations  to  September  30,  1914  $29,793.61 

Less  Decrease  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1915.  Schedule  B  4,333.12  25,460.49 


$1,276,185.25 
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ENDOWMENT  ACCUMULATION 
APART  FROM  ORDINARY  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT 

SEPTEMBER  SO,  1915 

Schedule  A,  Exhibil  S 

September  30, 1914.  Balance  at  Credit  of  Fund  $120,000.00 

Add: 

Premium  received  Oct.  22,  1914,  on  redemption  of  $200,000.00  par 
value  United  States  Steel  Corporation  5%  Bonds  Series  «B"  30,000.00 

September  30,  1915.  Balance  per  Balance  Sheet  $150,000.00 
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The  treasurer  has  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committee  state- 
ments of  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  trustees. 
These  statements,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditing  firm  just  quoted,  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Foundation  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  report. 

Robert  A.  Franks,  Treasurer 
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"Accepted"  institutions,  use  of  the  tenn,  5. 
Actuarial  theory  and  pensions,  57. 
Adams,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Administration  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  cost 

of,  4. 
Age  for  retiring  allowances,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Age  of  retiring  for  women,  5,  74-102. 
Albany,  teachers'  pension  system,  92. 
Allegany  County,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 
Allowances,  assumed,  total  load  of,  13. 

Disability,  74-99. 
Amount  of,  74-99. 
Basis  for,  74-99. 

Expenditure  on,  12. 

Financial  data  concerning,  8  f. 

Geographical  distribution  of,  11. 

Granted,  6  f.,  8  f. 

Retiring,  4,  6  f. 
Basis  for,  74-99. 
American  Ebcperience  Table  of  Mortality,  55. 
American  Express  Company,  pension  system, 

74. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  pension 

system,  68  f.,  78. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  pension 

system,  74. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

etc.,  pension  system,  74. 
Amherst  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Arizona,  teachers'  pension  system,  86,  100, 
Armour  &  Company,  pension  system,  74. 
"Associated"  institutions,  use  of  the  term,  5. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  80. 

Bagley,  Professor  William  C,  3. 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  124. 

Baltimore  County,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 

Baltimore,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 

Bankers'  Trust  Company,  pension  system,  82. 

Bank  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  pension  system,  82. 

Bank  pension  systems,  82  f. 

Baptist  clergy,  pensions  for,  66. 

Baptist  Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Benefit 
Board,  66. 

Bar  examination  papers,  investigation  of,  23  f. 

Bates  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  43,  44. 

Bell,  Hill  McClelland,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Beloit  College,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 

Benedict,  Wayland  Richardson,  deceased,  105. 

Benedict,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Blanton,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Board  of  Conference  Claimants  of  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  66  f. 


Boston,  teachers'  pension  systems,  90,  102. 

Boston  University,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 

Bowdoin  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Brackett,  Cyrus  Fogg,  deceased,  105. 

Brooke,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institution,  tutition 
charges  in,  40,  44. 

Brown  University,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  43,  44. 

Bryan,  William  Lowe,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Buffalo,  teachers'  pension  system,  92,  101. 

Bulletins  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  16  f. 

Butler  Brothers,  pension  system,  74. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Caufornia,  teachers'  pension  system,  86, 100. 
California,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

45. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  pension 

system,  80. 
Carleton  College,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching 

Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  3  f.,  19  f., 
121  f.  [121  f. 

Endowment,  income,  and  expenditure  of,  3  f.. 

Executive  committee  of,  iii,  4,  5. 

General  endowment,  3  f.,  121  f. 

Officers  of,  iii. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  34-38. 

Trustees  of,  iii. 
Carnegie,  Thomas  Morrison,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Case  method  and  common  law,  report  on,  21. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  tuition  charges 

in,  44. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 74. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  tuition  charges 

in,  42,  44. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  teachers'  pension  system,  96. 
Cheney  Brothers,  pension  system,  74. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 

pension  system,  80. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  80. 
Chicago,  teachers'  pension  system,  86, 100, 101. 
Chicago,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 45. 
Christy,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Church  pension  funds,  66  f. 
Cincinnati,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  102. 
Clark  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  tuition  charges 

in,  39,  44. 
Clark  University,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 
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Clergy  pension  funds,  66  f, 

Cleveland,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

Cohoes,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  101. 

Colby  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 

Colgate  University,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 

College  tuition  charges,  38-45. 

Colorado  College,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 

Colorado,  teachers'  pension  system,  86,  100. 

Columbia  University,  tuition  charges  in,  38.  42, 

43,  44. 
Columbus  Railway  Power  &  Light  Company, 

80. 
Columbus,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 
Coman,  Katharine,  deceased,  106. 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Federal, 

answers  to  questions  of,  5. 
Common   Law  and  Case  Method,  report  on, 

21. 
Congregational  ministers,  annuity  fund  for,  66. 
Connecticut,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49,  86, 

100. 
Contributory  pension  systems,  49, 51, 74-99, 101, 

102. 
Cornell  College,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  44. 
Cornell  University,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Craighead,  Edward  Boone,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Crandall,  Charles  Lee,  retired,  6. 
Crawford,  William  Henry,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Curtis,  William  S. ,  retired,  6. 

JJartmouth  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Davis,  William  Morris,  retired,  6. 
Dayton,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  100. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 

Company,  pension  system,  80. 
Delaware,  teachers'  pension  system,  86. 
De  Mortuis,  103-120. 
Denny,  George  Hutcheson,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
De  Pauw  University,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Detroit,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 
Diamond   Match   Company,  pension   system, 

71,  74. 
Disability  allowances,  74-99. 

Amount  of,  74-99. 

Basis  for,  74-99. 
Dismissal,  unfair,  cases  of,  and  the  Carnegie 

Foundation,  5. 
Distribution,  geographical,  of  allowances  grant- 
ed, 11. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry 

Balance  sheet,  124. 

Income  and  Expenditure,  3  f.,  130  f. 

Securities  and  Income,  127. 

Studies  of,  19-45. 

Study  of  education  in  Vermont,  34-38. 
Study  of  engineering  education,  31  f. 


Study  of  legal  education,  21-30. 

Study  of  training  of  teachers  in  Missouri, 
32  f. 
D'Ooge,  Martin  Luther,  deceased,  106  f. 
Drake  University,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 
Duluth,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 
Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  retired,  6. 

xiiARLHAM  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  44. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  pension 
system,  74. 

Education  in  Vermont,  study  of,  and  educa- 
tional legislation,  34-38. 

Elmira  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Endowment  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  3f.,  121  flF. 

Engineering  Education,  study  of,  3,  4,  31  f. 

Engineering  schools,  classification  of,  31. 
Origin  of,  31. 

European  institutions,  service  in,  and  retiring 
allowances,  5. 

Examination,  bar,  investigation  of,  23  f. 

Executive  Committee,  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii, 
4,  5. 

Expenditure  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  3  f.,  129  f. 

Jr  AIRFIELD,  Frederick  Wyatt,  deceased,  107. 

Fairfield,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Financial  data  concerning  allowances,  8  f. 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  pension  system, 
84. 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  pension  system, 
84. 

First  National  Bank,  New  York,  pension  sys- 
tem, 84. 

Flint,  Austin,  deceased,  107. 

Franklin  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Franks,    Robert  A.,   Trustee  and   Treasurer, 
Carnegie  Foundation,  iii. 
Report  of  Treasurer,  121  fF. 

Furst,  Clyde,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Foundation, 
iii. 

VTALBRAiTH,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

General  Electric  Company,  and  engineering  edu- 
cation, 31. 

General  Endowment,  income  and  expenditure, 
3  f.,  129. 
Balance  sheet,  124. 
Endowment  accumulations,  128. 
Securities  and  income,  125  f. 

Georgia,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 
45. 

Gibbons,  Henry,  retired,  6. 

Gildersleeve,  Basil  L.,  retired,  6. 

Goodrich,  John  Ellsworth,  deceased,  108  f. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 74. 

Goucher  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
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Grand  Trunk  Railway,  pension  system,  80. 
Griffin,  Edward  Herrick,  retired,  6. 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  pension 
system,  84. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining,  Vice-Chairman  of 
Trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii,  4. 

Hamilton  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Hamilton,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

Harris,  George,  retired,  6. 

Harris,  George  William,  retired,  6. 

Harrisburg,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  101. 

Harvard  University,  tuition  charges  in,  38,  39, 
40,  44. 

Hastings,  Charles  Sheldon,  retired,  6. 

Haverford  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  44. 

Haynes,  Arthur  Edwin,  deceased,  109. 

Haynes,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

High  school  training  classes  in  Vermont,  36. 

Hingeley,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  67. 

Hobart  College,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  44. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  Company, 
pension  system,  80. 

Hudson,  Richard,  deceased,  109  f. 

Humphreys,  Alexander  Crombie,  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Foundation,  iii. 

Huyck  &  Sons,  pension  system,  76. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  pension 

system,  80. 
Illinois  Pension  Commission,  61,  103. 
Illinois,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49, 51  f.,  56,  61, 

86,  100,  102. 
Illinois,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 45. 
Income  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  3  f. 
Indianapolis,  teachers'  pension  system,  88, 102. 
Indiana,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49,  52,  56,  86, 

100. 
Indiana  University,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 
Industrial  pensions,  67  fF.,  74-86. 

Purpose  of,  67. 
Industrial  relations.  Federal  Commission  on, 

answers  to,  5. 
Institutional  pensions,  78-80. 
International  Harvester  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 76. 
International  Silver  Company,  pension  system, 

76.  [44. 

Iowa  State  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  43, 
Iowa,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49,  57.  [45. 

Iowa,  State  University  of,  tuition  cha,iges  in, 
Irwin,  Ag^es,  deceased,  110. 

JiLLSON,  William  E.,  retired,  6. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  tuition  charges  in, 
40,  44. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Josselyn,  Professor  Homer  W.,  3. 


Jvansas,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  100. 
Kansas,  University  of,  tuition  chaises  in,  39, 

45. 
Katte,  E.  B.,  32. 

Kentucky,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  100. 
Kenyon  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 
King,    Henry    Churchill,    Trustee,    Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
King,  John,  retired,  7. 
Knox  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  44. 

Lafayette  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  41, 

44. 
Lake  Forest  College,  tuition  charges  in,  42, 43, 

44. 
Lansingburgh,   Union   Free   School   District, 

teachers'  pension  system,  94. 
Lawrence  College,  tuition  charges  in,  42,  44. 
Law  Schools,  list  of,  22,  25-30. 
Legal  education,  study  of,  3,  4,  21-30. 
Lehigh  University,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Leland    Stanford    Junior    University,  tuition 

charges  in,  39,  44. 
Little,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Louisiana,  teachers'  pensions,  88,  100. 
Louisville,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 
Lounsbury,  Thomas    Raynesford,    deceased, 

110  f. 
Lounsbury,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 

JVIcClelland,    Thomas,    Trustee,     Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
MacCord,  Charles  William,  deceased.  111. 
MacCord,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
McCormick,  Samuel  Black,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
MacMillan,  Charles,  retired,  6. 
Maine,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  100. 
Maine,   University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

45. 
Mann,  Professor  C.  R.,3. 
Marietta  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Marsh,  Joseph  Walker,  deceased,  112. 
Marsh,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Marvin,  Frank  Olin,  deceased,  112  f. 
Marvin,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Maryland,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  100, 

102. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  tuition 

charges  in,  38,  40,  44. 
Massachusetts,  teachers'  pension  system,  90, 
100,  101. 

Teachers'  retirement  law,  57. 
Merrick,  Theodore  Bumham,  deceased,  113. 
Merrick,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  66  f. 
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Methodist    Episcopal   Church    Clergy   Relief 

Fund,  66  f. 
Miami  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  44. 
Michigan,  teachers'  pensions,  49,  53,  55,  56,  90, 

100. 
Michigan,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  43, 

45. 
Middlebury  College,  36,  37. 

Tuition  charges  in,  44. 
Mills,  Thomas  Wesley,  deceased,  113  f. 
Mills,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 
Milwaukee,  teachers'  pension  system,  98. 
Ministers'   and    Missionaries'   Benefit    Board, 

Baptist,  66. 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Paul  Suburban  Railway  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  71  f.,  82. 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company,  pension 

system,  71  f.,  82. 
Minneapolis,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 
Minnesota,  teachers'  pensions,  49,  53  f.,  56,  90, 

100. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 

45. 
Minnetonka  &  White  Bear  Navigation  Com- 
pany, 71  f.,82. 
Minot,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 
Missouri,  teachers'  pension  system,  90,  100. 
Missouri,  Training  of  Teachers  in,  study  of,  3, 

4,  32  f. 
Missouri,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

45. 
Moffat,  James  David,  retired,  6. 
Montana,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49,  54,  56, 90, 

100. 
Morris  &  Company,  pension  system,  76. 
Mount  Holyoke   College,  tuition   charges   in, 

44. 
Mt.  Vernon,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 
Munroe,  Henry  Smith,  retired,  6. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
pension  system,  84. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  pension  sys- 
tem, 84. 

National  Engineering  societies,  joint  committee 
of,  and  engineering  education,  31. 

National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  66. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  pension  sys- 
tem, 84. 

Nebraska,  teachers' pensions,  49,  54,  56,  92, 100, 
101. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 
45. 

Nevada,  teachers'  pensions,  49,  54  f.,  56,  92, 
100. 

Nevada,  University  of,  pensions  for  professors 
in,  63. 

New  Hampshire,  state  teachers'  pensions,  49, 
55,  92,  100. 


New  Haven,  teachers'  pension  system,  86. 

New  Jersey  Pension  Commission,  61. 

New  Jersey,  teachers'  pension  systems,  62  f.,92, 

100,  102. 
New  London,  teachers'  pension  system,  86. 
New  Orleans,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 
Newport  News  &  Hampton  Railway,  Gas  & 

Electric  Company,  pension  system,  70,  76. 
Newport  News   Shipbuilding  and   Dry  Dock 

Company,  pension  system,  70,  76. 
Newport,  teachers'  pension  system,  96. 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 

Company,  pension  system,  82. 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  72,  82. 
New  York  City,  public  school  teachers' pensions, 
59-61,  94,  102. 

Pension  legislation,  60. 

Pension  Commission,  60  f. 
New  York  Railways  Company,  pension  system, 

82. 
New  York  State,  teachers'  pension  systems,  92, 

100,  101. 
New  York  University,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  pension  system, 

69,  78. 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  pension  system, 

76. 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Company,  72,  82. 
Nipher,  Francis  Eugene,  retired,  6. 
Norsworthy,  L.  D.,  32. 
North  Carolina,  University  of,  tuition  charges 

in,  39,  45. 
North  Dakota,  teachers'  pension  system,  94, 

100. 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

pension  system,  71,  84. 
Northwestern  University,  tuition  charges  in, 

42,  44. 
Norwich  University,  37. 


Oberlin  College,  tuition  charges  in,  44. 

Officers  of  administration  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, iii. 

Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  100. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  pension  for  profes- 
sors in,  63  f. 

Omaha,  teachers'  pension  system,  92,  101. 

Ontario,  teachers'  pensions  in,  57  f. 

Oregon,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  100. 

Oregon,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 
45. 

Owen,  Edward  Thomas,  retired,  6. 

X  ENNSYLVANiA  Railroad  Company  &  Associ- 
ated Lines,  pension  system,  82. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  tuition  charges  in, 
39,  44. 
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Pennsylvania,  teachers'  pensions,  49  f.,  96, 100. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 

40,  45. 
Pension  Commissions,  60,  61. 
Pension  Funds,  contributions  to,  74-99. 
Pensions,  47-102. 

Actuarial  theory  and,  67. 

Administration  of,  74-99. 

Banks  and,  82  f. 

Clergy,  66  f. 

Contributory  systems,  51,  74-99,  101, 102. 

Date  of  establishment  of,  74-99. 

Disability  allowances  and,  74-99. 

Industrial,  67  f.,  74-86. 

Length  of  service  and,  56,  74-99,  101. 

New  York  City,  59  f.,  94,  102. 

Non-contributory,  51. 

Ontario  teachers',  57  f. 

Participation  in,  74-99. 

Public  school  teachers',  49-63,  86-102. 
Size  of,  56,  101,  102. 
Summary  of,  100-102. 

Railroad  companies  and,  80  ff. 

Refunds  and,  74^99,  101. 

Salaries  and,  56,  101,  102. 

Source  of  funds  for,  74-99,  101. 

State  systems  of,  49-59. 

University  professors,  63  IF. 

Widows',  6  f. 
Peoria,  teachers'  pension  system,  86. 
Peterson,  Sir  William,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foim- 

dation,  iii,  4. 
Philadelphia,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  101. 
Phillips,  Andrew  Wheeler,  deceased,  114. 
Phillips,  Francis  Clifford,  retired,  6. 
Pittsburgh,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  101. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 

45. 
Plantz,  Samuel,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Foundation, 

iii. 
Pomona  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Portland,  Oregon,  teachers'  pension  system, 

96. 
Porto  Rico,  teachers'  pension  system,  102. 
Prendergast,  Comptroller,  59. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 

Sustentation  Fund,  67. 
Presbyterian  Church,  clergy  pensions,  67. 
President,  Carnegie  Foundation,  report  of,  3. 
Princeton  University,  tuition  charges  in,  38,  45. 
Pritchett,  Henry  Smith,  President,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii. 

Report  of,  3. 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  pension  system, 

70,  76. 
Professors,  pensions  for,  63  ff. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  pension  fund,  67. 
Providence,  teachers'  pension  system,  96. 


Publications,  Carnegie  Foundation,  cost  of,  4. 

List  of,  14  ff. 
Public  school  teachers'  pensions,  49-63,  86-102. 
Pullman  Company,  pension  system,  82. 
Purdue  University,  tuition  charges  in,  43,  46. 
Purinton,  Daniel  B.,  retired,  7. 
Putnam,  Frederick  Ward,  deceased,  114  f. 

XVADCUFFE  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  45. 

Railroad  companies,  pension  systems  of,  80  ff. 

Randolph  agricultural  school,  36. 

Redlich,  Professor  Josef,  21,  24. 

Refunds,  74-99,  101. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  tuition 
charges  in,  38,  42,  45. 

Reports,  Annual,  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  14  f. 

Retired  Minister,  The,  Hia  Claim  Inherent,  Fore- 
most, Supreme,  67. 

Retirement,  age  of,  for  teachers'  pensions,  56. 

Retiring  allowances,  age  for,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Amount  of,  74-99. 
Basis  for,  74-99. 
Before  age  of  sixty-five,  5. 
Granted,  6  f. 

In  non-associated  institutions,  5,  7. 
Length  of  service  and,  56,  74-99,  101, 

Rhode  Island,  teachers'  pension  system,  96, 
100. 

Rochester,  teachers'  pension  system,  94,  101. 

Rochester,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  pen- 
sion system,  80. 

Roe,  J.  W.,  32. 

Rutgers  College,  tuition  charges  in,  41,  42,  45. 

St.  Louis,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 

St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  pension  system, 
71,  82. 

St.  Paul,  teachers'  pension  system,  90. 

Salaries  and  pensions,  56,  74-99,  101,  102. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  Vermont,  35. 

Salt  Lake  City,  teachers'  pension  systems,  98. 

Saskatchewan,  University  of,  pension  for  pro- 
fessors in,  64  f. 

Schools  of  law,  list  of,  25-30. 

Schurman,  Jacob  Gotild,  Trustee,  Carnegie 
Foundation,  iii,  4. 

Scranton,  teachers'  pension  system,  96, 101. 

Service,  length  of,  for  retiring  allowances,  56, 
74-99,  101. 

Shattuck,  Samuel  Walker,  deceased,  115  f. 

Sherman,  Frank  Asbury,  deceased,  116. 

Sherman,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Sinclair,  John  Elbridge,  116  f. 

Slocum,  William  Frederick,  chairman  of  trus- 
tees, Carnegie  Foundation,  iii,  4. 

Smith,  Edgar  Fahs,  Trustee,  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, iii. 
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Smith  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  pension  system,  76. 

South,  University  of  the,  tuition  charges  in,  40, 
45. 

South  Carolina,  teachers'  pensions  in,  96,  100. 

South  Dakota,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 
39,  45. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 70,  76, 

Springfield,  Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

State  pension  systems  for  teachers,  49-63, 86-102. 

Sterrett,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  6. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  tuition  charges 
in,  38,  43,  45. 

Stillman,  Thomas  Bliss,  deceased,  117. 

Stillman,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  7. 

Swarthmore  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  45. 

Syracuse  ChiUed  Plow  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 78. 

Talbot  Mills,  pension  system,  78. 

Taylor,  Dr.  James  M., resignation  of,  from  trus- 
tees, 4. 

Teachers'  pensions,  49-63,  86-102. 

Teachers,  training  of,  in  Vermont,  36. 
Study  of,  in  Missouri,  3,  4,  32  f. 

Terre  Haute,  teachers'  pension  system,  88. 

Texas,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  45. 

Thorndike,  Professor  E.  L.,  3,  32. 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  Secretary  of  the 
trustees,  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii,  4. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  pension  system,  78. 

Tiffin,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

Toledo,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

Topeka,  teachers'  pension  system,  88,  101. 

Training  of  teachers  in  Missouri,  study  of,  3,  4, 
32  f. 
In  Vermont,  36. 

Treasurer,  report  of,  121-132. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  tuition 
charges  in,  39,  45. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  tui- 
tion charges  in,  39,  43,  45. 

Troy,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 

Truman,  James,  deceased,  117. 

Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii. 
Annual  meeting  of,  4  f. 

Tufts  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 

Tuition,  college  charges  for,  38-45. 

Tulane  University,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  pension 
system,  71  f.,  82. 

XJnion  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  pension  system,  82. 
United  Railways  and  Electric  Company,  Bal- 
timore, pension  system,  71,  82. 


United  Railways  Company,  St.  Louis,  pension 

system,  71,  82. 
United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund, 

68,  78. 
University  professors'  pensions,  63  ff. 
Utah,  teachers'  pension  system,  96,  98,  100. 

Vail,  Hon.  Theodore  N.,  36. 
Van  Amringe,  John  Howard,  deceased,  118  f. 
Vanderbilt  University,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Vanderlip,   Frank   Arthur,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Van  Hise,  Charles  Richard,  Trustee,  Carnegie 

Foundation,  iii. 
Vassar  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  45. 
Vermont,  agricultural  education  in,  36. 

Commissioner  of  education  in,  34. 

Education  in,  3,  34-38. 

Educational  legislation  in,  34>-38. 

Educational  reports  in,  35. 

Higher  education  in,  36. 

Local  superintendents  in,  34. 

Normal  schools  in,  37. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in,  35. 

School  year  in,  35. 

State  appropriations  to  higher  education,  37. 

State  board  of  education  in,  34,  37. 
Powers  of,  35. 

State  school  money,  distribution  of,  35. 

State  school  tax  in,  35. 

Supervisors  in,  34. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  98,  100. 

Training  of  teachers  in,  36. 

Vocational  courses  in,  35  f. 
Vermont,  University  of,  36  f. 

Tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Virginia,  educational  commission,  34. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  98, 100,  102. 
Virginia,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  39, 

45. 

W  ABASH  College,  tuition  charges  in,  39,  45. 
Washington    and    Jefferson    College,    tuition 

charges  in,  42,  45. 
Washington,  State  of,  teachers'  pension  system, 

49. 
Washington,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in, 

39,  45. 
Washington  University,  tuition  charges  in,  40, 

45. 
Wellesley  College,  tuition  charges  in,  40,  45. 
Wells  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company,  pension  system,  78. 
Wesleyan  University,  tuition  charges  in,  42, 45. 
Westchester  County,  teachers'  pension  system, 

94. 

Western  Reserve  University,  tuition  chaises  in, 
45. 
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Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  pension 
system,  78. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, 78. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  engineering  education,  31. 

Wickson,  William  E.,  retired,  6. 

Widows'  pensions,  6  f. 

Wilkins,  Paul  J.,  retired,  6. 

Williams  College,  tuition  charges  in,  45. 

Williams,  William  Holme,  retired,  6. 

Wilmington,  teachers'  pension  fund,  86. 


Wisconsin,  teachers'  pension  system,  98, 100, 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  42, 

45. 
Women,  retiring  age  for,  5,  74-102. 
Wooster,  University  of,  tuition  charges  in,  42, 

43,  45. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  tuition  charges 

in,  38,  40,  45. 

Yale  University,  tuition  charges  in,  38,  43, 

45. 
Youngstown,  teachers'  pension  system,  94. 
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I  TO  X  INCLUSIVE 


A  BEE,  Friedrich,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
iii,  4T ;  V,  3T. 

Abercrombie,  John  W.,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  iii,  66;  vi,  117. 

Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency,  Bulletin 
on,  vi,  42. 

Academic  titles,  iii,  134-137. 

Academies  and  colleges,  connection  between, 
i,  47;  iv,  88,  133,  138,  152-155;  v,  19. 

Accepted  institutions.  See  under  Associated  in- 
stitutions. 
'•  Accepted  "  institutions,  use  of  the  term,  x,  5. 

Accredited  high  schools  and  entrance  require- 
ments, ii,  74.  See  also  under  Admission  to  Col- 
lege. 

Accrued  liabilities,  ix,  23. 

Acton,  Lord,  viii,  46. 

Actuarial  investigations,  importance  of,  for  pen- 
sion systems,  ix,  22  f. ;  in  England,  ix,  23 ;  in 
New  York  State,  ix,  23  f. 

Actuarial  study  of  pension  load  in  associated 
institutions,  vi,  5 ;  vii,  5. 

Actuarial  theory  and  pensions,  x,  57. 

Adams,  Mrs.,  pension  granted,  x,  6. 

Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, iii,  125.  [108. 

Adelphi  College,  iii,  95,  104,  112;  vii,  87;  viii. 

Adjunct  professors  in  college,  iii,  135. 

Adjustment  of  college  and  high  school,  ii,  67  f. ; 
iv,  134  ff. 

Adler,  Johannes,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
iii,  47. 

Administration  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  cost 
of,  x,  4. 

Administration  of  Education,  ix,  121. 

Administrative   officers,   eligibiUty  for  retire- 
ment of,  V,  4;  vi,  5,  21 ;  vii,  4,  5. 
Meaning  of  term,  ii,  28 ;  v,  4 ;  vii,  5. 

Admission  to  the  bar,  vi,  89-91;  vii,  102;  viii, 
27-31 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  23. 

Admission  to  college,  ii,  66  ff. ;  iii,  115-133;  iv, 
25,  29,  33,  85,  98 f.,  102, 110,  117,  131,  136- 
143,  149-151,  154-160;  v,  47,  51  f.,  55,  64, 
66-69 ;  vi,  60ff.,  68 f. ;  vii,  101-122. 
Advanced  standing  for,  vii,  109-122. 
Age  requirement  for,  iii,  115-133;  vi,  69. 
Amherst  College  and,  vii,  104. 


Boston  Headmasters'  Association,  report  on, 
V,  52. 

By  examination,  iv,  137  f.,  140,  lU,  150, 155  f. 

Conditional,  iii,  67,  107-109,  122,  154. 

Harvard  University  and,  vi,  61  f. 

In  associated  institutions,  iv,  144-149. 

In  southern  states,  vi,  64-67. 

Normal  school  work  and,  vii,  114  f. 

Prescribed  subjects  for,  iv,  25, 29,  37, 39, 132, 
143,  145-147,  159. 

Professional  work  and,  vii,  113f. 

Rise  in  standards  of,  vi,  60  ff. 

Statistics  of,  iv,  127,  142, 144. 

Teaching  experience  and,  vii,  114  f. 

Units  of,  iv,  25,  29,  37,  40,  131-133,  145-147. 
Admission  to  law  schools,  iv,  26,  30,  34, 37,  89, 

151. 
Admission  to  medical  schools,  iv,  26,  30, 34, 37, 

89,  151. 
Adrian  College,  ii,  44. 
Advanced  standing,  admission  to  college  with, 

vii,  109-122. 
Advent  Christians,  vi,  97. 
Advertising,  college,  iv,  116-122;  vi,  73. 
Advertising  education,  vi,  73 ;  vii,  133  ff. 
Age  and  salaries  in  colleges,  relation  of,  viii, 

106  f. 
Age,  average,  at  retirement,  v,  14;  vii,  14. 
Age  basis  for  retiring  allowances,  ii,  26. 
Age  for  retirement,  fixed,  i,  51. 
Age  for  retiring  allowances,  x,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Age  for  retiring  for  women,  x,  5. 
Age  of  admission  to  college,  iii,  115-133 ;  iv,  25, 

26,  33;  vi,  69. 
Age  of  appointment  as  instructors,  iv,  71. 
Ages  of  teachers  in  associated  institutions,  vii, 

93. 
Agnes  Scott  College,  iii,  97. 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  iii,  65, 80, 

lU. 
Agricultural  courses,  iii,  74,  76. 
Agricultural  education,  iv,  57,  58, 84-86, 97-108, 
151;  vii,  97  f.,  104. 

Government  aid  to,  vi,  46. 

In  Iowa,  viii,  95  f. 
Agricultural  experiment  stations,  iv,  103-105, 

107. 
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Agricultural  trade  schools,  iv,  99, 101, 102, 105- 

107. 
Agriculture,  school  of.  University  of  Minnesota, 
iv,  29,  30,  89.  [89. 

School  of.  University  of  Missouri,  iv,  39,  41, 

School  of,  University  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  36-38, 
89,  101. 
Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Alabama,  education  in,  vi,  51,  56,  66. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  66, 78 ;  vi,  66. 
Alabama,  University  of,  iii,  66,  74,  75,  78,  93, 

97,  109,  126,  127,  141;  vi,  66,  117  f.;  vii,  87, 

97,  171;  viii,  120. 
Albany  College,  iii,  171. 
Albany  Medical  College,  vii,  124  f.,  127. 
Albany  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  92. 
Albert  Lea  College,  iii,  170  f. 
Alberta,  University  of,  iii,  78. 
Albion  College,  iii,  98. 
Albright  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  95. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

vi,  60. 
Alderman,  Edwin  A. ,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  vi,  19. 
Alexander  College,  iii,  171. 
Alexander,  Eben,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  v,  83. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Eben,  pension  granted,  v,  9. 
Alexander,  Magnus  W.,  ix,  25. 
Alfred  University,  iii,  6,  92,  95 ;  vi,  7 ;  vii,  87. 

State  aid  to,  vii,  152. 
Allegany  County,  teachers'  pension  system,  x, 

88. 
Allegheny  College,  iii,  95;  iv,  71 ;  vii,  87. 
Allen,  Edward  A.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Allopaths  and  homeopaths,  ix,  100  f. 
Allowances,  data  of,  i,  22  f. ;  ii,  26  S. ;  iii,  4  ff. ; 
iv,  10 ff. ;  v,7  ff. ;  vi,  6ff. ;  vii,8  ff. ;  viii,8ff.; 
be,  8ff.;x,  6ff. 

Disability,  x,  74-99;  amount  of,  x,  74-99; 
basis  for,  x,  74-99. 

Retiring,  basis  for,  x,  74-99. 

Rules  for,  vii,  4. 

Statistics  of,  1906-10,  v,  12-15,  17. 
Alma  College,  iii,  171. 

Alumni  associations  and  recruiting  of  students, 
vii,  137. 

Election  of  trustees  by,  iv,  4,  8,  125. 

Influence  of,  upon  colleges,  vi,  115  ff. ;  viii,  90. 

Relation  of,  to  college  athletics,  vi,  117  f. 


Representation  of,  in  college  management, 
vi,  118, 
American  Academy  at  Rome,  and  retiring  al- 
lowances, viii,  6, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vi, 

128. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science,  vi,  128,  130,  134. 
American  Association  of  University  Professors, 

be,  59  ff. 
American  Bar  Association,  vii,  156 ;  ix,  60. 

And  recommendation  of  standards,  vi,  88. 

And  Study  of  Legal  Education,  viii,  31. 
American  Book  Company,  vii,  145. 
American  Classical  School,  Athens,  application 

from,  ii,  4,  5. 
American  Dental  Association,  ix,  6. 
American  Education  Society,  iii,  177. 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  x,  55. 
American  Express  Company,  pension  system 

of,  vii,  47 ;  X,  74. 
American  Hospital  Association,  ix,  6. 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  ix,  102. 
American   Medical   Association,   vi,    78;   vii, 
126  ff.  ;  be,  6,  60,  61  f. 

And  medical  education  in  Ohio,  ix,  94  f. 

And  medical  reform,  ix,  93. 

Council  on  Medical  Education,  viii,  32;  ix, 
61  f. 

House  of  Delegates  of,  ix,  62. 

Organization  of,  ix,  61  f. 
American  (Barnes)  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 

vii,  123. 
American  Medical  Missionary  College,  vi,  78. 
American  Missionary  Association,  ii,  49 ;  iii,  187. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  pension 

system,  viii,  37  f.  ;  x,  68  f.,  78. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  vi,  130,  132. 
American  Philological  Society,  vi,  132. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  ix,  18. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  pension 

system,  vii,  47 ;  x,  74. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

pension  system,  vii,  45-47 ;  x,  74. 
American  Universities,  Association  of,  ii,  89  ff. 

And  German  Universities,  ii,  91  f. 
Amerika  Institut,  Berlin,  viii,  58. 
Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr,  pension  granted,  v,  8. 
Amherst  College,  iii,  4,  40,  41,  52,  95,  105,  107, 
108,  114,  115;  iv,  117,  145,  168 ;  v,  31 ;  vi, 
7,  130,  132;  vii,  6;  viii,  101,  103,  105. 
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Cost  of  allowance  in,  vii,  88. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44, 
Anderson,  Alexander,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Anderson,  Melville  B.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  iii,  15-19;  vi, 

127,  130. 
Andrew  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Andrews,  E.  Benjamin,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Andrews,  George  Whitfield,  retired,  iii,  7. 
Andrews,  Martin  R.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  viii,  127. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Martin  Register,  pension  grant- 
ed, viii,  8. 
Anthony,  William  Anthony,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Deceased,  iii,  186. 
Anthony,  Mrs.  William  A.,  iii,  7. 
Antioch  College,  iii,  99,  186 ;  vii,  87,  168. 
Appellate  Division  Pension  Fund,  New  York 

City,  ix,  41. 
Appelraan,  Anton,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vii,  16. 
Appleton,  William  Hyde,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Applications  to  the  Foundation  from  state  in- 
stitutions, ii,  27 ;  iv,  26,  30,  34,  38,  41,  83  f. 

Method  of,  ii,  6,  18flF.,  28  ff. 

Nature  of,  ii,  27. 
Apprenticeship  system  in  college  faculties,  viii, 

107  f, 
Arapaho  (Oklahoma)  High  School,  v,  36. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  iv,  8. 
Archaeology,  School  of  American,  iv,  8. 
Arizona,  educational  report,  ix,  108,  109. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  ix,  28  f. ;  x,  86, 100. 
Arizona,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  126  f. ;  iv, 

152. 
Arkansas,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Arkansas,  University  of,  iii,  66,  74  f.,  78,  93, 

126f.;iv,  152. 
Armour  and  Company,  pension  system,  vii, 

47f.;x,  74. 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  iv,  117 ;  viii,  108. 
Armstrong  College,  viii,  39. 
Army,  U.S.,  retiring  allowances  in,  i,  28  ff. 
Art,  School  of,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  iii,  7. 
Articulation  of  college  and  high  school,  i,  47 ; 

ii,67f.,74;iv,88,  134  ff.,  152-155;v,  19,47ff., 

66-69;  vi,  60 ff.,  68 f.  See  also  Admission  to 

College. 
Ashland  College,  Ohio,  viii,  120. 
Ashmore,  Sidney  G.,  deceased,  vi,  6,  127. 


Assistants  in  colleges,  iii,  134;  viii,  107  f. 
Associate  professors  in  colleges,  iii,  135 ;  iv,  126. 
Associated  institutions,  actuarial  study  of  pen- 
sion load  in,  vi,  5 ;  vii,  5. 
Associated  institutions,  admission  to  list  of,  ii, 
4ff. ;  iii,  4, 5,  12,  39-45,  52,  53,  61,  72;  iv,  17, 
41,88  f. ;  V,  16 ff.,  31 ;  vi,  5,19f. ;  vii,  6  f.,80. 

Allowances  granted  in,  iv,  10  f.,  14-16;  v,  7, 
11;  vi,  6ff.;  vii,  8ff. 

Applications  for  admission  to,  ii,  27 ;  iv,  7  f. ; 
vii,  5. 

Distribution  of,  i,  25. 

Faculties  of,  v,  14. 

Principles  of  admission,  v,  16  ff. 

Records  of  admission  in,  iv,  144-149. 

Resolutions  of  state  legislatures  for  admission 
to,  iv,  26,  30,  34,  38,  41,  83  f. 

Retirements  from,  iv,  41-45, 
"  Associated"  institutions,  use  of  term,  x,  5. 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  vi, 

79;  vii,  128  f. 
Association  of  American  Universities,  ii,  89  ff. ; 
vii,  109,  120,  139,  156. 

And  German  Universities,  ii,  91  f. 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United 

States,  iii,  169. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 

of  the  Southern  States,  iv,  133  ;  vii,  102. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

of  the  Southern  States,  viii,  64. 
Association  of  State  Universities,  vii,  139. 
Association  of  Women  Graduate  Students,  vii, 

139. 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  England,  ix,  23. 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  pen- 
sion system,  vii,  44,  64;  x,  80. 
Athens  College,  iii,  176, 
Atherton,  Mrs,  George  W,,  pension  granted, 

ii,  33, 
Athletic  influences  in  colleges,  vi,  108. 
Athletics  in  schools,  iv,  53,  151. 
Athletics,  relation  of  alumni  to  college,  vi,  117  f. 
Atlanta,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63  f, 
Atlanta  Technological  High  School,  vii,  16, 
Atlanta  University,  vii,  87,  168, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  pension  system, 

vii,  44, 
Atlantic  Medical  College,  vi,  78, 
Attendance,  college,  vi,  70  f,,  73-75. 

School,  vi,  56  f, 
Atwater,  Wilbur  Olin,  deceased,  ii,  33, 115, 
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Atwater,  Mrs.  Wilbur  O. ,  pension  granted,  iii,  7. 

Aubert,  Alfred  Bellamy,  granted  disability  al- 
lowance, iv,  13. 
Deceased,  viii,  127. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  ii,  43. 

Augusta,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 

Augustana  College,  iv,  138. 

Augustin,  Marie,  ii,  31. 

Australia,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 

Averill,  William  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  48 ;  iv,  45,  47. 

Ayres,  Brown,  president  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  iii,  68. 

£abcock,  Stephen  Moulton,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Bachelder,  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  granted  pension, 

iii,  7. 
Bagley,  Professor  William  C,  x,  3. 
Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  retired,  v,  7 ;  ix,  8. 
Bailey,  Mark,  deceased,  i,  23;  vi,  127. 
Bailey,  William  Whitman,  deceased,  ix,  127. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  WilliamWhitman,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  deceased,  i,  23;  ii,  108. 
Baird,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  ii,  31. 
Baker,  James  H.,  retired,  viii,  9. 
Baker,  Thomas  Rakestraw,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Baldwin  University,  ii,  72  f.  ;  iii,  99. 
Ballantine,  Anna  T.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  vii,  26. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  pension  system, 

vii,  44.  [88. 

Baltimore  County,  teachers'  pension  system,  x, 
Baltimore  Educational  Commission,  ix,  120. 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  95. 
Baltimore,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  88. 
Bancroft,  Colman,  retired,  viii,  9. 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  pension  system,  x,  82. 
Bank  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  pension  system,  x, 

82. 
Bank  pension  systems,  x,  82  f. 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States,  iii,  31- 
33,  162  f. 

Clergy,  pensions  for,  x,  66. 

Denominations  and  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  iii,  31-33, 
162f.;  V,  33;  vi,  95,98. 

Education  society  of  Indiana,  iii,  32. 

Education  society  of  Kentucky,  ii,  49. 

Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Benefit  Board, 
X,  66. 


Bar,  admission  to  the,  vi,  89-91;  vii,  102;  viii, 

27-31;  ix,  16;x,  23f. 
Bar  Association,  American,  vi,  88. 
Bar  examination  papers,  investigation  of,  x,  23  f. 
Barnard  College,  ii,  74;  iii,  104  f. ;  iv,  147 ;  viii, 

64. 
Barnes  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  vi,  78;  vii, 

123. 
Barnes,  Walter  L. ,  granted  disability  allowance, 

vi,  7. 
Barringer,  Paul  B.,  president  of  the  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  69. 
Bates  College,  ii,  15,  60;  iii,  4f.,  40  f.;  iv,  11, 
145  ;  V,  31 ;  vii,  6,  89 ;  viii,  100,  10.3,  105. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  43,  44. 
Bates,  Edward,  Attorney-General,  vii,  75. 
Battle,  Kemp  Piummer,  ii,  33. 
Baylor  University,  ii,  47 ;  viii,  122. 
Beaumont  College,  viii,  119. 
Beaver  College,  iii,  6,  95 ;  vii,  87. 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  London,  viii,  39. 
Beeson,  Marvin  F.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vii,  16. 
Begging,  college,  vi,  75. 

Beisenherz,  Heinrich,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  47. 
Belgium,  old  age  insurance  in,  vi,  23. 
Bell,  Clair  H.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vi, 

37 ;  viii,  57. 
Bell,  Hill  McClelland,  president  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, iii,  21. 
Bellevue  College,  iii,  171. 

Beloit  College,  iii,  40  f.,  52,  93,  98,  114  f.,  178  f. ; 
iv,  71,  145,  147,  153;  v,  19,  31;  vii,  6,  88, 
105;  viii,  100,  103,  105,  108. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Benard,  M.  Emile,  architect  of  University  of 

California,  v,  21. 
Benedict,  Wayland  Richardson,  retired,  ii,  33 ; 

deceased,  x,  105. 
Benedict,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  pension  granted,  x,  7. 
Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation 

Adams,  Mrs.  Anna  SeUew,  x,  6. 

Alexander,  Eben,  iv,  12;  v,  83. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Eben,  v,  9. 

Allen,  Edward  A.,  v,  7. 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr,  v,  8. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  iv,  12. 

Anderson,  Melville  B.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Andrews,  E.  Benjamin,  ii,  33. 

Andrews,  George  W.,  iii,  7. 
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Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  (continued) 
Andrews,  Martin  R.,  v,  7;  viii,  127. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Martin  R.,  viii,  8. 
Anthony,  William  A.,  iii,  6,  186. 
Anthony,  Mrs.  William  A.,  iii,  7. 
Appleton,  William  H.,  iv,  10. 
Ashmore,  Sidney  G.,  vi,  6,  127. 
Atherton,  Mrs.  George  W.,  ii,  33. 
Atwater,  Wilbur  Olin,  ii,  33,  115, 
Atwater,  Mrs.  Wilbur  O.,  iii,  7. 
Aubert,  Alfred  B.,  iv,  13;  viii,  127. 
Augustin,  Marie,  ii,  31. 
Babcock,  Stephen  Moulton,  viii,  8. 
Bachelder,  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  iii,  7, 
Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  v,  7 ;  ix,  8. 
Bailey,  Mark,  i,  23;  vi,  127. 
Bailey,  William  Whitman,  ix,  127. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  William  W.,  ix,  9. 
Baird,  Henry  Martyn,  i,  23;  ii,  108. 
Baird,  Mrs.  Henry  M.,  ii,  31, 
Baker,  James  H.,  viii,  9. 
Baker,  Thomas  Rakestraw,  iv,  12. 
Ballantine,  Anna  T.,  iv,  12. 
Bancroft,  Colman,  viii,  9. 
Barnes,  Walter  L.,  vi,  7. 
Battle,  Kemp  Plummer,  ii,  33. 
Benedict,  Wayland  Richardson,  ii,  33 ;  x,  105. 
Benedict,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  x,  7. 
Bentley,  Luette  P.,  iv,  12. 
Benton,  Charles  W„  ix,  8,  127, 
Benton,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  ix,  9. 
Bergstrom,  John  A. ,  v,  83. 
Bisbee,  Martin  D.,  v,  7;  viii,  128. 
Biscoe,  Thomas  Dwight,  ii,  30, 
Blanton,  Lindsay  H. ,  ii,  32. 
Blanton,  Mrs.  Lindsay  H.,  x,  6, 
Boag,  Edward  T.,  iv,  10,  169. 
Bond,  Elizabeth  P.,  iv,  10. 
Booker,  Ira  P.,  viii,  8. 
Both-Hendrikson,  Louise,  iii,  6. 
Bourne,  Mrs.  Edward  G.,  iii,  5. 
Bovey,  Henry  T.,  vii,  167. 
Bovey,  Mrs.  Henry  T.,  vii,  9. 
Bowditch,  Henry  P.,  i,  22;  vi,  128. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  vii,  9. 
Boyd,  Hugh,  i,  24. 
Brackett,  Cyrus  Fogg,  iii,  5;  x,  105. 
Bradley,  Cornelius  Beach,  iv,  12. 
Brady,  John  Everett,  iv,  11. 
Brainerd,  Ezra,  iii,  4. 
Brastow,  Lewis,  ii,  31 ;  vii,  6,  167. 


Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  (continutd) 
Brastow,  Mrs.  Lewis,  viii,  8. 
Bray,  Charles  D.,  iii,  5. 
Brooke,  St.  George  Tucker,  iv,  12;  ix,  128. 
Brooks,  Jabez,  iv,  10;  v,  94, 
Brooks,  Mrs,  Jabez,  vi,  7, 
Brown,  Edward  Miles,  ii,  33;  iii,  188. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  Miles,  iv,  11. 
Brown,  Francis  W.,  iii,  4. 
Browne,  Mrs.  Andrew  A.,  i,  24. 
Browne,  William  Hand,  v,  7;  viii,  128. 
Buck,  Samuel  J.,  i,  23. 
Buckham,  Mrs.  Matthew  H.,  vi,  7. 
Bumstead,  Horace,  ii,  32. 
Burgess,  John  W.,  vii,  8. 
Burrill,  Thomas  J.,  vii,  9. 
Burrison,  Henry  K.,  ix,  8. 
Bushee,  Frederick  A.,  iv,  11. 
Butler,  Scot,  ii,  32. 
Byerley,  William  EUwood,  viii,  8. 
Caldwell,  George  C,  i,  22;  ii,  116. 
Caldwell,  John  W.,  ii,  31. 
Calland,  William  C,  iii,  4. 
Campbell,  Gabriel,  v,  7. 
Campbell,  Robert  G.,  ii,  32. 
Canfield,  Mrs.  James  H.,  iv,  11. 
Carhart,  Daniel,  iii,  5. 
Carhart,  Henry  Smith,  iv,  10. 
Carlisle,  James  Henry,  ii,  33;  v,  83. 
Case,  Mary  Emily,  iv,  10. 
Castle,  Edward  H.,  i,  22. 
Chains,  Stanley  E.,  iii,  5;  vi,  128. 
Chandler,  Charles  F.,  v,  7;  vii,  168. 
Chandler,  Charles  H.,  i,  23;  vii,  168. 
Chandler,  Francis  W.,  vii,  8. 
Chandler,  William  H.,  ii,  30, 108. 
Chandler,  Mrs.  William  H.,  ii,  31. 
Chaney,  Lucien  W.,  iii,  4. 
Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott.,  ii,  31. 
Chapman,  Henry  C,  iv,  12,  169. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Henry  C,  v,  9. 
Chase,  Thomas  N.,  ii,  32;  vii,  168. 
Chase,  Mrs.  Thomas  N.,  vii,  9. 
Christy,  Mrs.  Sarah  Field,  x,  7. 
Clark,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  ix,  9. 
Cole,  Chester  Cicero,  ii,  32;  ix,  128. 
Collin,  AJonzo,  i,  24. 
Coman,  Katharine,  v,  8 ;  x,  106. 
Condit,  Robert  A.,  ii,  32;  iii,  187. 
Condit,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  iv,  11. 
Cooley,  Leroy  C,  ii,  31. 
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Cornwall,  Henry  B.,  v,  7. 
Corson,  Hiram,  i,  22 ;  vi,  129 ;  vii,  78. 
Coward,  Asbury,  iii,  7. 
Cowles,  Augustus  WoodrufF,  ii,  32;  viii,  128. 
Cox,  John,  iv,  10. 
Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  vi,  6. 
Craig,  Oscar  J.,  iv,  12;  vi,  129. 
Craig,  Mrs.  Oscar  J,,  vi,  7. 
Crandall,  Charles  Lee,  x,  6. 
Crane,  Thomas  Frederic,  iv,  10. 
Crocker,  Francis  Bacon,  iv,  11. 
Crosby,  William  Otis,  ii,  30. 
Crowell,  Edward  Payson,  iii,  4;  vi,  130. 
Cunningham,  Susan  J.,  iv,  10. 
Currier,  Albert  Henry,  ii,  30. 
Currier,  Amos  Noyes,  ii,  33;  iv,  167. 
Currier,  Mrs.  Amos  N.,  iv,  13. 
Curtis,  John  G.,  iv,  10 ;  viii,  129. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  John  G.,  ix,  9. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  vii,  9. 
Curtis,  William  S.,  x,  6. 
Czarnomska,  Elizabeth  J.,  iv,  11. 
Danforth,  Allen,  i,  23;  iv,  168. 
Daniells,  William  Willard,  iv,  11;  viii,  129. 
Daniells,  Mrs.  William  Willard,  ix,  9. 
Daniels,  Archibald  Lamont,  ix,  8. 
Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  i,  24. 
Davies,  Pauline  Mariotte,  ix,  8. 
Davis,  Joseph  B.,  vi,  6. 
Davis,  Noah  K.,  ii,  33;  v,  84. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Noah  K.,  vi,  7. 
Davis,  William  Morris,  x,  6. 
Dawson,  Arthur  Coleman,  ii,  32. 
De  Garmo,  Charles,  ix,  8. 
Deiler,  John  Hanno,  ii,  31 ;  iv,  168  f. 
Deiler,  Mrs.  John  Hanno,  iv,  11. 
Denton,  James  E.,  iii,  5;  vi,  6. 
Deupree,  John  G.,  v,  9. 
Dexter,  Franklin  B.,  vii,  8. 
Dimm,  Jonathan  Rose,  ii,  33. 
Dodge,  Le  Vant,  ii,  32. 
Dolbear,  Amos  E.,  ii,  31;  v,  84. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Amos  E.,  v,  8. 
D'Ooge,  Martin  L.,  vii,  8;  x,  106. 
Doolittle,  Charles  L.,  vii,  8. 
Douthat,  Robert  William,  iv,  12. 
Downey,  John  F.,  ix,  8. 
Dudley,  William  Russell,  iii,  4;  vi,  130. 
Dungan,  David  R. ,  v,  7. 
Dupuis,  Nathan  Fellowes,  iv,  12. 


Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  {continued) 
Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  x,  6. 
Duval,  Delphine,  ii,  107. 
Dwight,  Cornelia  P.,  v,  9. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas,  vii,  9. 
Easton,  Morton  W.,  vii,  8. 
Eaton,  A.  Judson,  v,  7. 
Eddy,  Henry  T.,  vii,  8. 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  iv,  3,  10;  v,  3. 
Elliott,  John  B.,  iii,  5. 
Ellis,  Mary,  ii,  32. 

Emerson,  Charles  Franklin,  retired,  viii,  B. 
Esty,  William  Cole,  i,  22. 
Evans,  Margaret  J.,  iii,  4. 
Evans,  Mary,  iv,  12. 

Fairfield,  Frederick  Wyatt,  ii,  32;  x,  107. 
Fairfield,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wyatt,  x,  7. 
Fales,  John  Cilley,  iii,  4. 
Fernald,  Charles  H.,  v,  9. 
Femald,  Merritt  Caldwell,  iv,  12. 
Ferrata,  Giuseppe,  iii,  6. 
Ficklen,  Mrs.  John  R„  iii,  5. 
Fisher,  Daniel  Webster,  ii,  32;  viii,  130. 
Fisher,  George  Freeman,  ii,  30. 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber,  iii,  4 ;  viii,  130. 
Flagg,  Isaac,  iv,  12. 
Fletcher,  William  I.,  vii,  8. 
Flint,  Austin,  ii,  30;  x,  107. 
Folwell,  William  W.,  ii,  33. 
Fontaine,  William  M.,  v,  9;  viii,  131. 
Forrest,  John,  vi,  6. 
Fortier,  Mrs.  Alc^e,  ix,  9. 
Freeman,  John  C,  v,  7 ;  vi,  131. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  John  C,  vi,  7. 
Freley,  Jasper  Warren,  ii,  31. 
Frierson,  Sarah  A.,  iv,  12;  vii,  169. 
Fryer,  John,  ix,  8. 
Gage,  Simon  Henry,  iii,  4. 
Galbraith,  Mrs.,  x,  7. 
Garman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  ii,  31. 
Garritt,  Joshua  Bolles,  ii,  32. 
Gatch,  Thomas  Milton,  ii,  32;  viii,  132. 
Gatch,  Mrs.  T.  M.,  ix,  9. 
Gatschet,  Albert  Samuel,  ii,  33,  111. 
Gerechter,  Emanuel,  viii,  8. 
Geyer,  William  E.,  ii,  31. 
Gibbons,  Henry,  x,  6. 
Gildersleeve,  Basil  L.,  x,  6. 
Gillis,  Norman  R.,  vi,  6;  vii,  169. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  Henry,  iii,  5. 
Goessmann,  Charles  A.,  ii.  32;  v,  85. 
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Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  {continued) 
Goessmann,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  vi,  7. 
Goodale,  George  L.,  v,  7. 
Goodhue,  Horace,  ii,  30. 
Goodrich,  John  Ellsworth,  ii,  31 ;  x,  108. 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  John  E.,  x,  7. 
Gore,  James  Howard,  iv,  10. 
Gorgas,  Amelia  Gale,  ii,  33;  viii,  133. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas,  iv,  11. 
Griffin,  Edward  Herrick,  x,  6. 
Grosvenor,  Edwin  A.,  ix,  8. 
Hall,  Columbus  H.,  vii,  8. 
Hambach,  Gustav,  i,  23. 
Hamnett,  Jonathan,  v,  86. 
Harlan,  James  Elliott,  ix,  9. 
Harmon,  Judson,  iv,  12. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Bernard  J.,  iii,  5. 
Harris,  Elijah  P.,  ii,  30. 
Harris,  George,  x,  6. 
Harris,  George  William,  x,  6. 
Harris,  William  Torrey,  i,  24 ;  v,  86 ;  vi,  31. 
Harris,  Mrs.  William  Torrey,  v,  9. 
Harrison,  James  A.,  iv,  12;  vi,  131. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  James  A.,  vi,  7. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  ii,  107. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Thomas,  ii,  33. 
Hart,  James  Morgan,  ii,  30. 
Hartshorn,  William  H.,  iv,  11. 
Hastings,  Charles  Sheldon,  x,  6. 
Hawthorne,  Benjamin  J. ,  v,  9. 
Hayes,  Samuel,  v,  9. 
Haynes,  Arthur  E.,  vii,  8;  x,  109. 
Haynes,  Mrs.  Arthur  E. ,  x,  7. 
Hazen,  Frances  Mary,  ii,  30. 
Hellems,  Frederick  B.  R.,  iv,  13. 
Henry,  William  Amon,  iv,  11. 
Hepburn,  Andrew  Dousa,  iii,  6. 
Herzberg,  Constantin,  ii,  30. 
Hewett,  Waterman  T.,  v,  7. 
Hewitt,  John  Haskell,  iv,  10. 
Hickman,  Adam  C,  vii,  8. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry,  iii,  4. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Edward,  vi,  7. 
Hoadley,  George  Arthur,  ix,  8. 
Hogg,  Archibald,  v,  9. 
Honey,  Frederick  R.,  vi,  6. 
Hooker,  Henrietta  E.,  iii,  4. 
Howe,  Henry  Marion,  viii,  8. 
Howe,  James  Albert,  iii,  4. 
Howison,  George  H.,  iv,  12. 
Hudson,  Richard,  vi,  6 ;  x,  109. 
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Hume,  Thomas,  ii,  33;  vii,  169. 
Hume,  Mrs.  Thomas,  viii,  9. 
Humphreys,  Milton  W.,  vii,  8. 
Huntington,  George,  i,  22. 
Hurd,  MaryC,  iv,  11. 
Hurt,  Huber  W.,  vi,  37. 
Hutton,  Frederick  R.,  ii,  90. 
Irwin,  Agnes,  x,  110. 
Ives,  Halsey  C,  iv,  10. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  vii,  8. 
James,  William,  ii,  30;  v,  87;  vii,  78. 
James,  Mrs.  William,  vi,  7. 
Jesse,  Richard  Henry,  iii,  7;  iv,  118. 
Jewett,  Frank  F.,  vii,  8. 
Jillson,  William  E.,  x,  6. 
Johnson,  Otis  C,  vii,  8,  170. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Otis  C,  vii,  9. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.,  ii,  30;  v,  88. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Harold  W.,  vii,  9. 
Jones,  George  W.,  ii,  30;  vii,  170. 
Jones,  Mrs.  George  W.,  vii,  9. 
Jordan,  Thomas  Walden,  iii,  7. 
Joynes,  Edward  S.,  iii,  7. 
Judson,  Charles  Hallett,  ii,  32,  110. 
Julien,  Alexis  Anastay,  iv,  10. 
Kapp,  Marie  F.,  vi,  6. 
Kellogg,  Brainerd,  ii,  30. 
Kendrick,  Mrs.  J.  Ryland,  viii,  8. 
Kerr,  Alexander,  iv,  11. 
Kilboume,  Marian  H.,  iv,  12. 
King,  Alice,  iv,  10. 
King,  John,  x,  7. 
Kolbe,  Mrs.  Carl  F.,  iii,  7. 
Ladd,  George  Trumbull,  i,  23. 
Lador,  Charles  Ami,  ii,  30;  iv,  170. 
Lador,  Mrs.  Charles  Ami,  iv,  11. 
Lamberton,  Mrs.  William  A.,  vi,  7. 
Langley,  John  William,  iii,  4. 
Lanza,  Gaetano,  viii,  8. 
Lattimore,  Samuel  Allan,  iii,  5 ;  viii,  132. 
Lattimore,  Mrs.  Samuel  Allan,  viii,  8. 
Law,  James,  iii,  4. 
Lawrence,  Henry  Rohr,  iv,  11. 
Lawrence,  Margaret,  ii,  33. 
Leavell,  Richard  Marion,  iv,  12. 
Lee,  Isaac  A.,  vii,  16. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Leslie  A.,  iii,  5. 
Leeb,  Marie  Julie  de  C,  vi,  6. 
Liberma,  Marco  P.,  v,  8. 
Liechti,  James,  i,  22. 
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Lindsay,  William  B.,  v.  7. 
Lipscomb,  Millard  L.,  v,  7 ;  ix,  129. 
Lipscomb,  Mrs.  Millard  L.,  ix,  9. 
Little,  Mrs.  George  T.,x,  6. 
Logan,  James  Venable,  iii,  4,  190. 
Logan,  Mrs.  James  Venable,  iv,  11. 
Longwell,  Susan  A.,  iv,  12. 
Loos,  Charles  Louis,  iv,  12;  vii,  171. 
Loos,  Isaac  A.,  iv,  13. 
Lord,  Frances  Ellen,  iii,  6. 
Loud,  Frank  Herbert,  iii,  4. 
Loughbridge,  Robert  Hill,  iv,  12. 
Lounsbury,  Thomas  Raynesford,  x,  llOf. 
Lounsbury,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  x,  7. 
Lummis,  Mrs.  Henry,  i,  23. 
Mabery,  Charles  F.,  vi,  6. 
MacAdam,  Dunlop  Jamison,  ix,  8, 
McAfee,  Samuel  Lanty,  ii,  32. 
McAlester,  Andrew  W.,  iv,  10. 
McBryde,  John  M.,  ii,  33. 
McClelland,  James  B.,  i,  24;  ii,  114. 
McClelland,  Mrs.  James  B.,  iii,  7. 
McComb,  P.  H.  K.,  v,  9. 
MacCord,  Charles  W.  H.,  i,  23;  x.  111. 
MacCord,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  H.,  x,  7. 
MacCracken,  Henry  M.,  v,  7. 
McCurdy,  James  Frederick,  ix,  8. 
McCutchen,  George  B.,  ii,  31;  viii,  133. 
McCutchen,  Mrs.  George  B.,  viii,  8. 
McDaniels,  Joseph  H.,  vi,  6. 
MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander,  iii,  188. 
MacDowell,  Mrs.  Edward  A.,  iii,  3. 
MacLean,  George  E.,  vi,  7. 
MacLoskie,  George,  i,  23. 
MacMillan,  Charles,  x,  6. 
MacNie,  John,  iv,  12 ;  v,  89. 
McRae,  Emma  M.,  viii,  8. 
Mac  Vane,  Silas  M.,  vii,  8;  ix,  129. 
Mac  Vane,  Mrs.  Silas  M.,  ix,  9. 
Macy,  Jesse,  vii,  8. 
Magowan,  Charles,  iii,  7, 184. 
Mallet,  John  W.,  iii,  7;  viii,  133, 
Mallet,  Mrs.  John  W.,  viii,  8. 
Mandeville,  Charles  B.,  i,  22. 
March,  Francis  A.,  i,  24;  vi,  132. 
Marden,  Mrs.  George  N.,  iv,  11. 
Marsh,  Joseph  Walker,  ii,  32;  x,  112. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  x,  7. 
Marvin,  Frank  Olin,  ix,  9;  x,  112. 
Marvin,  Mrs.  Frank  Olin,  x,  7. 
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Matthews,  Charles  Philo,  iii,  6,  185. 
Meaker,  Arthur  E.,  viii,  8. 
Mellen,  Helen  Louise,  ii,  31. 
Merrick,  Theodore  Burnham,  iv,  10;  x,  113. 
Merrick,  Mrs.  Theodore  Burnham,  x,  6. 
Merrill,  Edward  H.,  i,  23;  v,  89. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  v,  8. 
Merrill,  Nathan  Frederick,  ix,  8. 
Merriman,  Mansfield,  iii,  4. 
Meyer,  Charles  J.,  vi,  6. 
Milford,  Arthur  Bartlett,  ix,  8, 
Miller,  Ephraim,  v,  9. 
Mills,  Susan  Lincoln,  iv,  12 ;  viii,  134. 
Mills,  T.  Wesley,  v,  7;  x,  113. 
Mills,  Mrs.  T.  Wesley,  x,  7. 
Minot,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  x,  6. 
Mixter,  William  Gilbert,  ix,  8. 
Moffat,  James  David,  ix,  8 ;  x,  6. 
Montgomery,  Henry,  viii,  8. 
Moore,  Charles  Herbert,  iv,  10. 
Moore,  John  Bassett,  iii,  4. 
Moore,  John  G.,  ix,  8. 
Moran,  Isaac  K.,  vii,  8. 
Morgan,  Helen  Clarissa,  ii,  32;  ix,  130. 
Morley,  Edward  M.,  i,  23. 
Morrill,  Henry  Albert,  iii,  5. 
Morse,  Anson  D.,  ii,  30. 
Moses,  Bernard,  vi,  6. 
Munroe,  Henry  Smith,  x,  6. 
Murfee,  James  T.,  ii,  32;  vii,  71. 
Murfee,  Mrs.  James  T.,  vii,  9. 
Murphy,  Edgar  Gardner,  iv,  12 ;  viii,  135. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Edgar  Gardner,  ix,  9. 
Murray,  Nicholas,  iv,  10. 
Nash,  Francis  P.,  ii,  30;  vi,  133.- 
Nash,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  vi,  7. 
Nelson,  Alexander  L.,  i,  24;  v,  90, 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Alexander  L.,  vi,  7. 
Nelson,  Alfred  Brierly,  iii,  4. 
Nelson,  C.  Alexander,  iv,  10. 
Newman,  James  S.,  ii,  32;  v,  90. 
Newman,  Mrs.  James  S.,  v,  9. 
Nichols,  Joseph  William,  iii,  7. 
Niemeyer,  John  Henry,  iii,  5. 
Niles,  William  Harmon,  iii,  5;  v,  91. 
Nipher,  Francis  Eugene,  x,  6. 
Nixon,  Jane  Caldwell,  ii,  31. 
Northrop,  Cyrus,  vi,  6. 
Ormond,  Alexander  Thomas,  ix,  8. 
Osborne,  Charles  Francis,  ix,  8,  130, 
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Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  {continiMd) 
Osborne,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  ix,  9. 
Osborne,  George  A.,  v,  7. 
Owen,  Alfred,  vii,  172. 
Owen,  David  A.,  iv,  10. 
Owen,  Edward  Thomas,  x,  6. 
Packard,  William  A.,  i,  23;  v,  91, 
Page,  Harlan  W.,  v,  7. 
Palmer,  George  Herbert,  ix,  8. 
Parker,  Isaac  Augustus,  iii,  6 ;  viii,  136. 
Parker,  Fletcher  Andrew,  iv,  11. 
Parkinson,  John  Barber,  retired,  iv,  11. 
Parsons,  Eben  Burt,  iv,  10 ;  viii,  136. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Eben  Burt,  viii,  8. 
Patrick,  George  T.  W.,  ii,  33. 
Pattee,  Mrs.  William  S.,  vii,  9. 
Pattengill,  Mrs.  Albert  West,  iv,  11. 
Patterson,  James  K.,  iv,  12. 
Patterson,  Wylie  Thomas,  iv,  12 ;  v,  92. 
Patton,  Francis  Landay,  viii,  8. 
Patton,  John  W.,  vii,  8. 
Payne,  William  W.,  iv,  10. 
Peck,  Tracy,  iii,  5. 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Osgood,  ix,  9. 
Pendleton,  Miss  A.  C,  iii,  6. 
Penhallow,  David  P.,  v,  8;  vi,  133. 
Penhallow,  Mrs.  David  P.,  vi,  7. 
Perrin,  Bemadotte,  iv,  11. 
Persons,  Warren  M.,  vi,  6. 
Pfister,  Joseph  C,  iii,  4. 
Phillips,  Andrew  W.,  vi,  6;  x,  114. 
Phillips,  Francis  Clifford,  x,  6. 
Pillsbury,  William  L.,  v,  9. 
Pilot,  William,  iii,  6 ;  viii,  136. 
Plympton,  Mrs.  George  W.,  iii,  7. 
Pont,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  B.  de,  iv,  11. 
Pope,  Thomas  E.,  viii,  8. 
Porter,  James  D.,  v,  9;  vii,  172. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  D.,  vii,  9. 
Porter,  William  D.,  i,  22. 
Potwin,  Lremuel  S.,  i,  23;  ii,  114. 
Potwin,  Mrs.  Lemuel  S.,  ii,  31. 
Prince,  Morris  W.,  vi,  6. 
Pritchett,  Carr  W.,  ii,  33;  v,  92. 
Prudden,  T.  Mitchell,  iv,  10. 
Purinton,  Daniel  B.,  x,  7. 
Purvis,  Charles  B.,  iii,  6. 
Putnam,  Frederic  Ward,  iv,  10;  x,  114. 
Putzker,  Albin,  v,  7. 
Quarles,  James  Addison,  ii,  33, 112. 
Rand,  John  Holmes,  iii,  4, 184. 


Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  {continued) 
Rand,  Mrs.  John  Holmes,  iii,  5. 
Randolph,  Louise  F.,  vii,  8. 
Ray,  James  Flanagan,  ii,  31. 
Raymond,  Bradford  P.,  iv,  12. 
Read,  Henry  Ware,  ii,  30. 
Reed,  George  E.,  vi,  6. 
Rees,  John  Krom,  i,  22;  ii,  110. 
Rees,  Mrs.  John  Krom,  ii,  31. 
Renouf,  Edward,  vii,  8. 
Rice,  Richard  A.,  vi,  6. 
Richards,  Charles  Brinckerhoff,  iv,  11. 
Richards,  Eugene  L.,  i,  23;  vii,  173. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Eugene  L.,  viii,  8. 
Richards,  Robert  Hallowell,  ix,  8. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,  ii,  31. 
Richardson,  Rufus  Byam,  ii,  30;  ix,  130  f. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Rufus  Byam,  ix,  9. 
Richardson,  William  L.,  iii,  4. 
Ringer,  Mrs.  Severin,  i,  24. 
Rippon,  Mary,  iv,  12. 
Rising,  Willard  B.,  iv,  12;  v,  92. 
Rising,  Mrs.  Willard  B.,  v,  8. 
Ristine,  Theodore  H.,  vi,  6. 
Roberts,  Isaac  P.,  i,  22. 
Robins,  Sampson  P.,  ii,  30. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Franklin  C,  v,  8. 
Rockwood,  Charles  Greene,  Jr.,  iv,  10;  viii, 

137.    . 
Rockwood,  Mrs.  Charles  Greene,  ix,  9. 
Root,  Oren,  ii,  30,  114. 
Rowland,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  ii,  31. 
Sanford,  Maria  L.,  iv,  10. 
Saunders,  Mary  Jane  Toomer,  ii,  30;  ix,  131. 
Schneider,  Jerome,  ii,  31 ;  iv,  167  f. 
Schwamb,  Peter,  vii,  8. 
Schweitzer,  Paul,  vi,  134. 
Scott,  John  R.,  V,  7. 
Scott,  Mary  A.,  iv,  11. 
Scott,  William  Earl,  iii,  5;  v,  93. 
Scott,  Mrs.  William  E.,  vi,  7. 
Scott,  Waiiam  H.,  v,  9. 
Searle,  Arthur,  vii,  8. 
Sears,  Julia  A.,  ii,  33. 
Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  v,  3,  7 ;  vi,  3. 
Senger,  Joachim  Henry,  viii,  8. 
Sewell,  Thomas  M.,  ii,  32. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.,  iii,  5. 
Shaler,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  i,  23. 
Shands,  Garvin  Dugas,  iv,  10. 
Sharp,  Richard  H.,  iv,  10. 
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Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  (continued) 
Shattuck,  Samuel  Walker,  vii,  9;  x,  115. 
Shepard,  Edward  Martin,  iii,  4. 
Shepperd,  Bruce  E.,  v,  7. 
Sherman,  Frank  A.,  vii,  8;  x,  116. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Frank  A.,  x,  6, 
Shipman,  William  Rollins,  ii,  31 ;  iii,  183. 
Shipp,  Scot,  ii,  33. 

Sinclair,  John  Elbridge,  iii,  5;  x,  116. 
Skinner,  Sarah,  ii,  33;  viii,  137. 
Sloan,  Benjamin,  iii,  7. 
Sloan,  Sam  B. ,  iv,  13. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  v,  7. 
Smith,  Charles  Josiah,  viii,  8. 
Smith,  Francis  Henry,  ii,  33. 
Smith,  Helen  F.,  i,  23. 
Smith,  Jeremiah,  v,  7. 
Smith,  Thomas  Alexander,  viii,  8. 
Smith,  Walter,  ii,  32,  109. 
Snow,  Mrs.  Francis  Huntington,  iv,  13. 
Snow,  Marshall  S.,  vii,  8. 
Souchon,  Edmond,  ii,  31. 
Soule,  Frank,  iv,  12;  viii,  138. 
Soul^,  Mrs.  Frank,  viii,  8. 
Spalding,  Volney  Morgan,  iv,  10. 
Spangler,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  vii,  9. 
Speranza,  Carlo  Leonardo,  vi,  6,  134. 
Spring,  Leverett  Wilson,  iv,  10. 
Stearns,  Herman  de  Clerq,  i,  23;  iii,  183. 
Steele,  Andrew  J. ,  iii,  6. 
Sterrett,  James  MacBride,  iv,  10. 
Sterrett,  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Q.,  x,  6. 
Stevenson,  John  J.,  iv,  10. 
Stillman,  Thomas  B.,  iv,  10 ;  x,  117. 
Stillman,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.,  x,  7. 
Stoddard,  Francis  Hovey,  ix,  8. 
Stone,  Ormond,  vii,  8. 
Storer,  Francis  Humphreys,  ii,  30;  ix,  131  f. 
Storey,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bruce,  iv,  11. 
Stringham,  Mrs.  Irving,  v,  8. 
Sumichrast,  Frederick  Caesar  de,  vi,  6. 
Sumner,  William  Graham,  iv,  11 ;  v,  93. 
Sumner,  Mrs.  William  Graham,  v,  8. 
Super,  Charles  H.,  iv,  12. 
Super,  Ovando  Byron,  viii,  8. 
Switzler,  Irvin,  ix,  8. 
Taylor,  James  M.,  ix,  8. 
Terry,  Emily  Hitchcock,  iv,  10. 
Test,  Erastus,  v,  7. 
Thompson,  Bradley  M.,  vi,  6. 
Thompson,  Rebecca  J.,  v,  7. 


Beneficiaries,  Carnegie  Foundation  {continued) 
Tomlinson,  Edward  M.,  iii,  6;  v,  94. 
Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  vi,  7. 
Toy,  Charles  Howell,  iv,  10. 
Trowbridge,  John,  v,  7. 
Truman,  James,  iv,  10;  x,  117. 
Tuft,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  ii,  33. 
Tuttle,  Albert  Henry,  viii,  8. 
Tyler,  Charles  M.,  i,  22. 
Tyler,  Henry  M.,  vii,  8. 
Underwood,  Mrs.  Lucien,  iii,  5. 
Vail,  Charles  Delamater,  iv,  10. 
Van  Amringe,  John  H.,  v,  7;  x,  118. 
Van  der  Smissen,  William  Henry,  viii,  8. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  Nevius,  vi,  6 ;  vii,  173. 
Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Henry  Nevius,  vii,  9. 
Van  Meter,  John  B.,  ix,  9. 
Van  Name,  Addison,  i,  23. 
Van  Zandt,  Margaret,  iv,  10. 
Verrill,  Addison  E.,  ii,  31. 
Wadsworth,  Marsham  E. ,  vii,  8. 
Wait,  Lucien  A.,  v,  7;  viii,  138. 
Wakefield,  Edmund  B.,  v,  9. 
Wall,  Edward,  i,  23. 
Wallace,  Barnett,  iv,  10. 
Warren,  John  CoUins,  iii,  4. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Minton,  iii,  5. 
Watson,  Jane  Smith,  ii,  31. 
Waugh,  Joseph  Moore,  ii,  31,  113. 
Webb,  John  B.,  ii,  31;  vii,  174. 
Webb,  Mrs.  John  B.,  vii,  9. 
Weir,  John  Ferguson,  viii,  8. 
Weldon,  Richard  C,  ix,  8. 
Wells,  James  S.  C,  iv,  10. 
Wharton,  Lyman  Brown,  ii,  32, 113. 
Wheeler,  Arthur  M.,  vi,  6. 
Whitaker,  Alfred  E.,  iv,  12. 
White,  John  William,  iv,  10. 
Whitney,  Mary  W.,  vii,  8. 
Wickson,  Edward  J.,  x,  6. 
Wilder,  Burt  G.,  v,  7. 
Wilkin,  Matilda  J.  C,  vi,  6. 
Wilkins,  Paul  J.,  x,  6. 
Willard,  Thomas  R.,  vii,  8. 
Willcox,  Mary  A.,  v,  7. 
Williams,  Henry  S.,  vii,  8. 
Williams,  William  H.,  x,  6. 
Winans,  Mrs.  Ross,  vi,  7. 
Witthaus,  Rudolph  A.,  vi,  6. 
Wood,  Frances  A.,  v,  7;  ix,  132. 
Woodbridge,  Samuel  Homer,  ix,  8. 
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Woods,  Henry,  ii,  31. 

Woodward,  Calvin  M.,  v,  7;  ix,  132. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Calvin  M.,  ix,  9. 

Woodworth,  Horace  B.,  ii,  33,  109. 

Woodworth,  Mrs.  Horace  B.,  ii,  33. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  S.,  vi,  6. 

Worthen,  Thomas  W.  D.,  vii,  8. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Albert  A.,  ii,  31. 

Wright,  Arthur  W.,  i,  23. 

Wright,  George  Frederick,  ii,  30. 

Wright,  Harry  Parks,  iv,  11. 

Wright,  Herbert  Hornell,  ix,  9. 

Wright,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  iv,  11. 

Wright,  Thomas  Wallace,  i,  23;  iii,  190  f. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Thomas  Wallace,  iv,  11. 

Wright,  Walter  Eugene  Colburn,  iii,  6,  187. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  C,  iv,  13. 

Wynne,  R.  H.,  iii,  6. 

Young,  Charles  Augustus,  i,  23;  iii,  185  f. 
Beneficiaries,  employment  of,  ix,  6,  24. 
Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago,  vii,  123. 
Bentley,  Luette  P.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Benton,  Charles  William,  retired,  ix,  8. 

Deceased,  ix,  127. 
Benton,  Mrs.  Charles  William,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
Benton,  Guy  Potter,  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, iii,  99. 
Berea  College  case,  vii,  161. 
Bergstrom,  John  A.,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, V,  8. 

Deceased,  v,  83. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  vi,  95. 
Berlin,  University  of,  iv,  70,  118, 141 ;  vii,  155. 
Bethany  College,  ii,  51 ;  iii,  6 ;  vii,  87 ;  viii,  124. 
Bethel  College,  iii,  171. 
Bethlehem  Preparatory  School,  vi,  37. 
Bible  College  of  Missouri,  v,  36. 
Bicameral  form  of  college  government,  vi,  112. 
Biddle  University,  ii,  43;  iii,  171. 
"Big  Four"  Railroad,  pension  system,  vii,  64. 
Biology  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

iii,  137. 
Birmingham  College,  iii,  176. 
Birmingham  University,  viii,  39. 
Bisbee,  Martin  D.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  viii,  128. 
Biscoe,  Thomas  Dwight,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Bishop  Spencer  College,  vii,  87. 
Bishop's  College,  University  of,  ii,  43,  48. 


Blackburn  University,  iii,  171. 

Blackman,  William  F.,  president  of  Rollins 

College,  iii,  70, 
Blairsville  College,  iii,  95,  171. 
Blanton,  Lindsay  H.,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Blanton,  Mrs.  Lindsay  H.,  pension  granted, 

X,  6. 
Blinn  Memorial  College,  viii,  120. 
Boag,  Edward  Thomas,  deceased,  iv,  10,  169. 
Board  of  Conference  Claimants  of  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  x,  66  f. 
Board  of  Education,  England,  and  university 

pensions,  viii,  40  ff. 
Board  of  Education,  State,  powers  of,  vi,  54. 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New 

York  City,  pensioning  power,  viii,  49. 
Board  of  Tnistees,  denominational,  ii,  4  ff. 
Bohme,  Traugott,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  57. 
Bond,  Elizabeth  Powell,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Bondurant,  Alexander  L. ,  professor  at  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  iii,  67. 
Booker,  Ira  P.,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Boston  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

vii,  123. 
Boston  Headmasters'  Association,  report  on 

college  entrance  requirements,  v,  52 ;  vii,  108. 
Boston  High  School,  iii,  47. 
Boston  high  schools,  v,  37;  vii,  16  f. 
Boston  Latin  School,  curriculum,  v,  65. 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  ii,  5. 
Boston  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund,  ix,  25 ; 

X,  90. 
Boston  Teachers'  Pension  Fimd,  vii,  41  f. ;  x,  90. 
Boston  University,  ii,  44 ;  iii,  95,  105 ;  vi,  95. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Both-Hendrikson,  Louise,  retired,  iii,  6. 
Bourne,  Mrs .  Edward  G. ,  granted  pension,  iii,  5. 
Bovey,  Henry  T.,  deceased,  vii,  167. 
Bovey,  Mrs.  Henry  T.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Bowditch,  Henry  P.,  retired,  i,  22. 

Deceased,  vi,  128. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  pension  g^ranted, 

vii,  9. 
Bowdoin  College,  iii,  5,  12-19,  40  f.,  52,  92,  95, 
105,  114  f.,  140;  iv,  71,  139,  145  ;  v,  31 ;  vii, 
6, 104,  124-127  ;  viii,  100,  103,  105. 

Medical  School,  vii,  124-127. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Bowdoin,  James,  iii,  13. 
Bowling  Green  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
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Bowman,  John  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Foundation, 
V,  4. 
President,  University  of  Iowa,  vi,  4, 

Boyd,  David  R.,  former  president  of  University 
of  Oklahoma,  iii,  86;  iv,  93;  vii,  145. 

Boyd,  Hugh,  retired,  i,  24. 

Brackett,  Cyrus  Fogg,  retired,  iii,  5 ;  x,  105. 

Bradley,  Cornelius  Beach,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Brady,  John  Everett,  retired,  iv,  II. 

Brainerd,  Ezra,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Brastow,  Lewis  O.,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Deceased,  vii,  167. 

Brastow,  Mrs.  Lewis  O.,  pension  granted,  viii,  8. 

Bray,  Charles  D.,  retired,  iii,  5. 

Brenau  College,  vii,  140. 

Bridgewater  College,  viii,  123. 

Brigham  Young  College,  ii,  48. 

Briggs,  Edward  M.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, vii,  16. 

Brinkman,  Conradin,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  47. 

Bristol,  University  of,  viii,  39. 

British  Columbia,  Province  of,  invitation  to  the 
president  of  the  Foundation,  v,  5. 

Brooke,  St.  George  Tucker,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Deceased,  ix,  128. 

Brooke,  Mrs.  St.  George  Tucker,  pension  grant- 
ed, X,  7. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  tuition  charges 
in,  X,  40,  44. 

Brooks,  Jabez,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Deceased,  v,  94. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Jabez,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  benefactor  of  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, vi,  17. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D.,  president.  State  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  vii,  145. 

Brown,  Edward  Miles,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Deceased,  iii,  188. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  Miles,  pension  granted, 
iv,  11. 

Brown,  Francis  W.,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Brown,  Herbert  D. ,  actuary,  vii,  75 ;  ix,  26. 

Brown,    John    Franklin,   Prussian    exchange 
teacher,  iv,  55;  vi,  38. 

Brown  University,  ii,  43,  83;  iii,  85,  95,  104  ;iv, 
5,  157;  vii,  112  fF. ;  viii,  66,  108,  121. 
Charter,  v,  32-34. 
Pension  system,  vii,  24;  viii,  38. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  43,  44. 

Browne,  Mrs.  Andrew  A. ,  pension  granted,  i,  24. 


Browne,  William  Hand,  retired,  v,  7. 
Deceased,  viii,  128. 

Bryan,  Paul  E.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
vii,  16. 

Bryan,  William  L.,  president,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, V,  25. 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  ii,  77. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  ii,  43,  74 ;  iii,  95,  104  f . ;  vi, 
106;  vii,  139. 

Buchtel  College,  ii,  50 ;  iii,  7,  99 ;  vii,  87. 

Buck,  Samuel  J.,  retired,  i,  23, 

Buckham,  Mrs.  Matthew  H. ,  pension  granted, 
vi,  7. 

Bucknell  University,  iii,  95,  104. 

Buena  Vista  College,  iii,  101,  171 ;  iv,  138. 

BuflFalo,  Rochester,  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
pension  system,  vii,  44,  64. 

Buffalo,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  92,  101. 

Buffalo,  University  of,  Medical  School,  vii,  127. 

Buildings,  college  and  university,  ii,  19. 

Bulletins  of  the  Foundation,  v,  39  f. ;  vi,  41  f. ; 
vii,  20  ff.,  97f.  ;x,16f. 

Bulletins,  place  of,  in  state  educational  reports, 
ix,  112. 

Bumstead,  Horace,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Burchardt,     Hermann,     Prussian     exchange 
teacher,  viii,  57. 

Bureau  of  Education,  United  States,  vii,  109. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  viii,  47  f. 

Burgess,  John  W.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  High  School,  v,  36. 

Burrill,  Thomas  J.,  retired,  vii,  9. 

Burrison,  Henry  K.,  retired,  ix,  8. 

Bushee,  Frederick  A.,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, iv,  11. 

Business  corporations,  pension  systems  in,  vi, 
24. 

Business  men  on  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates, V,  56. 

Butler  Brothers,  pension  system,  x,  74. 

Butler  College,  vii,  87. 

Butler,  Scot,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Byerley,  William  EUwood,  retired,  viii,  8. 

By-Laws  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  vii,  3. 


C/ABEix,  Joseph  C,  a  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  vi,  15  f. 

Caldwell  College,  iii,  171. 

Caldwell,  George  Chapman,  retired,  i,  22. 
Deceased,  ii,  116. 
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Caldwell,  John  W.,  retired,  ii,  31. 
California  Board  of  Medical  flxaminers,  ix,  89. 
California  College,  ii,  46. 
California  Eclectic  Medical  College,  ix,  87  f. 
California,  medical  education,  ix,  81-92. 
California,  state  educational  report,  ix,  107, 109. 
California  State  Teachers'  Association,  v,  22. 
California,  state  teachers'  pension,  vii,  33  f. ;  ix, 

28f.;x,  86,  100, 
California,  University  of,  iii,  55,  74  f.,  81, 105, 
107,    126 f.,    146,  176;  iv,  83;  v,  19-22,  31, 
67;  vi,  24,  37;  vii,  24,  89,  105,  112fF.,  123; 
viii,  101-103,  105,  109,  116. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  112  ff. 

And  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Medical  school,  vii,  123;  ix,  74,  82  f.,  85. 
And  Leland  Stanford  University,  ix,  82  f. 
Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  on  merger,  ix, 
84. 

Pension  system,  i,  34;  vii,  24;  viii,  35. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159 ;  vii,  105. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Calland,  William  C,  retired,  iii,  4, 
Cambridge,  University  of,  v,  67,  72  ;  vi,  16, 115, 

128,  133;  vii,  167;  viii,  46. 
Campbell,  Gabriel,  retired,  v,  7. 
Campbell,  James  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  48;  iv,  50. 
Campbell,  Robert  G.,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Campbell,  Thomas  M.,  governor  of  Texas,  iv,  84. 
Canadian  education,  iii,  144,  153;  iv,  30 f.,  71, 

142. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  pension  system,  vii, 

44,  64;  X,  80.  [11. 

Canfield,  Mrs.  James  H.,  pension  granted,  iv, 
Canisius  College,  iii,  95, 
Carhart,  Daniel,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Carhart,  Henry  Smith,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Carleton  CoUege,  iii,  4,  40  f.,  52, 114  f.,  136, 178; 
iv,  145 ;  V,  19,  31 ;  vii,  88;  viii,  100,  103, 105. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Carlisle,  James  Henry,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  v,  83, 
Carlson,    Henry   Edwin,    Prussian    exchange 

teacher,  viii,  56. 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Andrew,  iii,  1, 28,  37,  62  f. ;  iv,  3, 
5  f.,  18,  83  ;  vi,  3,  17,  20;  vii,  3,  47 ;  viii,  3,  7, 
19 f.,  32;  ix,  6,  46,  54. 

And  college  entrance  units,  ix,  54. 

And  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  pen- 
sion fund,  vii,  47. 


And  University  of  Virginia,  vi,  17,  20. 
Gift  for  Division  of  Educational  Enquiry, 

viii,  3,  7,  19  f. 
Gift  to  Vanderbilt  University,  viii,  32. 
Letter  announcing  the  estabUshment  and 
purpose  of  the  Foundation,  i,  7  f. 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  viii,  24  f., 

32 ;  ix,  22. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching 
"Accepted"  institutions,  use  of  term,  x,  5. 
Agricultural  education,  iii,  65,  74,  76,  80, 144; 
iv,  29f.,  36  f.,  57  f.,  84-86,  97-107,  151;  vii, 
97f.,  104;  vi,  46;  viii,  95  f. 
Allowances,  data  of,  i,  22  f. ;  ii,  26  ff. ;  iii,  4  ff. ; 
iv,  lOff. ;  V,  7  ff. ;  vi,  6ff, ;  vii,  8 ff. ;  viii,  8 ff. ; 
ix,  8ff.  ;x,  6ff. 
And  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relar 

tions,  X,  5. 
Application,  method  of,  ii,  6,  18  ff.,  28  ff. 
Applications  from  state  institutions,  ii,  27; 

iv,  26,30,34,  38,41,  83  f. 
Associated  institutions,  actuarial  study  of, 
vi,  5 ;  vii,  5. 
Admission  to,  v,  16 ff.,  31;  vi,  5,  19  f. 
Allowances  granted  in,  i,  22  f. ;  ii,  26  ff, ;  iii, 
4ff.;iv,  10f.,14-16;v,7,  11;  vi,  6ff, ;  vii, 
8ff. ;  viii,  8ff, ;  ix,  8ff. ;  x,  6ff. 
Distribution  of,  i,  25. 
Faculties  of,  v,  14. 

List,  ii,  4ff. ;  iii,  4,  5,  12,  39-1^,  52,  53,  61, 
72, 107, 112, 114^125,  134, 137, 142; iv,  17, 
41,  88 f.;  V,  31;  vii,  6f.,80. 
Retirements  from,  iv,  41,  45.  [83  f. 

State  legislatures  and,  iv,  26,  30,  34, 38, 41, 
Use  of  term,  x,  5. 
Beneficiaries,  employment  of,  ix,  6,  24. 
Bulletins,  v,  39 f.;  vi,  41  f,;  vii,  20ff,,  97f.; 

X,  16. 
By-Laws,  vii,  3, 

Denominational  college  and,  ii,  58  ff. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  viii,  3,  7, 19- 

24,  143-145;  ix,  3,  6,  56-59;  x,  3,  5,  19-44. 
Educational  influence  of,  ii,  63  ff. ;  vii,  94-98, 
Endowment  increased,  vi,  3 ;  vii,  3, 
Examination  of  institutions,  iv,  84,  87. 
General  Endowment  Balance  Sheet,  i,  57  f, ; 
ii,  120 ;  iii,  196 ;  iv,  179 ;  v,  102 ;  vi,  141 ;  vii, 
179;  viii,  144;  ix,  141  ;x,  124. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  viii,  146; 
be,  141;x,3f.,19f.,  121f. 
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Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  (continued) 
General  Endowment,  Expenditure,  i,  56 ;  ii, 
121 ;  iii,  197 ;  iv,  177  f. ;  v,  100  f. ;  vi,  140  f. ; 
vii,  178  f. ;  viii,  142 ;  ix,  138  f. ;  x,  121  f. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  viii,  143; 
ix,  139f.;ix,  138f.;x,  121  f. 
General  Endowment,  Income,  i,  56];  ii,  121; 
iii,  197;  iv,  177;  v,  100;  vi,  140;"  vii,  178; 
viii,  142;  ix,  138;  x,  125,  129. 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry,  viii,  143 ; 
ix,  139;  X,  127,  130. 
Incorporation  of,  i,  17  f.,  65 ff.,  69  ff. 
Pension  experience  of,  vii,  78-94;  ix,  23. 
Administrative,  vii,  81-85. 
Financial,  vii,  85-94. 
Publications  of,  iii,  1  f. ;  v,  39  f. ;  vi,  40ff. ;  vii, 

19ff.;ix,  50fF.  ;x,  14  ff. 
Report  of  special  committee  on  organization, 

i,  10-16. 
Research  policy  of,  ix,  56. 
Retiring  allowance  policy  of,  ii,  63  ff. ;  vii,  78-94. 
Retiring  allowances,  annual  grants  of,  i,  22  f. ; 
ii,  30ff.;  iii,  4  ff. ;  iv,   lOff.;  v,  7ff.;  vi, 
6  f. ;  vii,  8  f. ;  viii,  8  f. ;  ix,  8  f. ;  x,  6  f. 
Financial  data  concerning,  ii,  34  f. ;  iii,  8  f. ; 
iv,  14  f. ;  V,  10  f. ;  vi,  8f. ;  vii,  10  f. ;  viii, 
10f.;ix,  10f.;x,  8f. 
Geographical  distribution  of,  ii,  36 ;  iii,  10; 
iv,  16;  V,  15;  vi,  11;  vii,  13;  viii,  13;  ix, 
13;x,  11. 
Rules  for  granting,  i,  79  ff. ;  iv,  63-65,  68, 
70-73,  80;  v,  4f.;  vi,  4f.;  vii,  4f.,  22,69, 
78-94;  viii,  4-6;  ix,  5-7;  x,  5. 
Total  expenditure  on,  ii,  34  f. ;  iii,  8  f. ;  iv, 

14  f. ;  V,  14;  vi,  12;  vii,  14;  viii,  14. 
Total  granted,  ii,  34  f.;  iii,  8f. ;  iv,  14  f.; 
V,  10  ff. ;  vi,  9f. ;  vii,  10;  viii,  12;  ix,  12; 
X,  10. 
Total  load  of  allowances  assumed,  v,  13 ;  vi, 
13;  vii,  15;  viii,  15;  ix,  15;  x,  13. 
Standards,  ix,  53-56. 
State  institutions  and,  ii,  62. 
Study  of  Education  in  Vermont,  ix,  3,  56-59, 

123;x,  34r44.. 
Treasurer,  Report  of,  i,  53-60;  ii,  117-124;  iii, 
192-200;  iv,  176-184;  v,  97-105;  vi,  136-144; 
vii,  175-182;  viii,  139-149;  ix,  135-145;  x, 
121  ff. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund,  viii,  25. 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  viii,  25. 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  iii,  3;  iv, 

8;  vii,  90;  viii,  25. 
Carnegie,  T.  Morris,  former  treasurer  of  the 

Foundation,  v,  4. 
Carnegie  Technical  School,  vi,  85. 
"Carnegie"  units,  ix,  54. 
"Carnegie  University,"  Wilmington,  Delaware, 

vii,  155-157. 
Carpenter,  George  T. ,  a  founder  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, iii,  20. 
Carroll  College,  iii,  171. 
Carthage  College,  ii,  50. 
Case,  Mary  Emily,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Case  method  and  Common  Law,  report  on,  x,  21. 
Case  method  in  law  schools,  viii,  29. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  iii,  4,  40  f.,  53, 
104 f.,   114 f.,  137;  iv,  145,  147  ;v,  19,  31; 
vi,  85;  viii,  101,  103, 105. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  pension 

system,  x,  74. 
Castle,  Edward  H.,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, i,  22.  [124. 
Catalogues,  college,  ii,  37 ;  vii,  97, 135 ;  viii.  111, 

And  courses  of  instruction,  viii,  120. 

And  endowment,  income,  and  expenditure, 
viii,  117  f. 

And  entrance  requirements,  viii,  119. 

And  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  prizes,  viii, 
122. 

And  lists  of  students,  viii,  112. 

And  literary  form,  viii,  112. 

Contents  of,  viii,  1 13  f. 

Function  of,  viii,  112. 

Preparation  of,  viii,  124. 

Presentation  of,  viii,  113. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  iii,  169 ;  iv,  43 ; 
vii,  135,  162;  viii,  117. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Cattell,  James  McK.,  American  Men  of  Science, 

viii,  106  f. 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  iii,  176 ;  viii, 

117,  122. 
Centenary  Female  College,  iii,  176;  viii,  119. 
Central  College,  Fayette,  Missouri,  iii,  99, 176  ; 

vii,  140. 
Central  University  of  Iowa,  iii,  101. 
Central  University  of  Kentucky,  ii,  48  ;  iii,  4, 
12,  21-26, 40  f.,  52,  69,  97,  114  f.,  172,  190; 
iv,  45,  139,  145,  153;  v,  18,  31 ;  vii,  89,  127. 

Abolishes  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 
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Central  Wesleyan  College,  ii,  45. 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  viii,  100, 103,  105. 

Academy,  Danville,  Kentucky,  v,  36. 
Certificates  and  entrance  requirements,  ii,  74 ; 

Ui,  97, 103-105,  109, 112, 123,  153;  vi,  68;  viii, 

66. 
Chudwick,  Stillman  P.  R.,  Prussian  exchange 

teacher,  vi,  37. 
Chaill^,  Stanford  E.,  retired,  iii,5. 

Deceased,  vi,  128. 
Chandler,  Charles  F.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Chandler,  Charles  H.,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  vii,  168. 
Chandler,  Francis  W.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Chandler,  William  H.,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  ii,  108. 
Chandler,  Mrs.  William  H.,  pension  granted, 

ii,  31. 
Chaney,  Lucian  W.,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Chapel  service,  college,  ii,  46. 
Chaplin,  Winfield  Scott,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Chapman,  Henry  Cadwalader,  deceased,  iv,  12, 

169. 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Henry  C,  pension  granted,  v,  9. 
Chappell  Hill  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Charles  City  College,  iii,  101. 
Charleston,  College  of,  iii,  97,  100. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  teachers'  pension 

system,  x,  96. 
Charters,  college,  iv,  18-21,  27  ff.,  90 ;  v,  27,  30. 

Denominational  college,  iv,  4-7. 
Chase,  Thomas  N.,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  vii,  168. 
Chase,  Mrs.  Thomsis  N.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Chattanooga  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Chattanooga  University,  abolishes  clinical  med- 
ical work,  vii,  127. 
Chemistry  departments,  amoimt  of  teaching  in, 

iii,  137. 
Cheney  Brothers,  pension  system,  x,  74. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  System, 

pensions  of,  vii,  44 ;  x,  80. 
Chicago  Educational  Commission,  ix,  119. 
Chicago,  public  school  employees' pension  fund, 
vii,  38. 

Teachers'  pension  fund,  vii,  37  f. ;  x,  86, 100, 
101. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  P£u:ific  Railway  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  vii,  44;  x,  80. 
Chicago,  St.   Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha 

Railroad  pension  system,  vii,  44. 


Chicago,  University  of,  ii,  38, 43,  61,  74, 88;  ill, 
47,  98,  105,  145;  iv,  46,  118  f.  ;  v,  19,  37;  vi, 
95, 106, 131 ;  vii,  17,  24  f.,  111-119,  123, 132; 
viii,  64,  107,  114-116,  121  f. 

Advertising  by,  iv,  119. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-119. 

And  special  students,  ii,  38. 

Financial  report,  vii,  132. 

Medical  school,  vii,  123. 

Pension  system,  vii,  24  f. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Chief  engineers  of  colleges  not  eligible  to  Foun- 
dation retiring  allowance,  v,  4. 
Christian  Brothers,  Order  of,  iii,  168. 
Christy,  Mrs.  Sarah  Field,  pension   granted, 

X,  7. 
Chmx:h  history  courses,  vi,  99. 
Church,  Howard  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  47 ;  iv,  48. 
Church  of  God,  vi,  97. 
Church  Pension  Fund,  viii,  47 ;  x,  66  f. 
Cincinnati  Medical  School,  viii,  32. 
Cincinnati  school  teachers'  pension  fund,  ix,  35; 

X,  94, 102. 
Cincinnati,  University  of,  iii,  5,  12, 34r38, 44  f., 

52,  98  f.,  122  f.,  138,  140  f. ;  iv,  69,  139,  145; 

V,  19,  31 ;  vii,  89;  viii,  100,  103,  105,  108. 
Circulars,  place  of,  in  state  educational  reports, 

ix,  112. 
City  of  New  York  Employees'  Retirement  Fund, 
ix,  41. 

Pension  systems,  vii,  39-44. 

Pension  systems  for  teachers,  ix,  3344;  x, 
59-61,  94,  102. 
Civil  Elngineers,  American  Society  of,  ix,  18. 
Civil  service  pensions,  vi,  24,  26. 
Civil  War  pensions,  United  States,  vii,  75-77. 
Clarendon  College,  iii,  176. 
Clark,  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  pension  granted,  ix,  9. 
Clark  College,  tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Clark  University,  iii,  40  f. ,  47, 53, 1 1 4  f . ;  iv,  145 ; 
V,  31;  vii,  88,  105;  viii,  100,  103,  105. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  105 ;  viii,  63. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology,  iii, 
40 f.,  53,  92,  114 f.;  iv,  145;  v,  31;  vii,  88; 
viii,  103,  105. 

Tuition  charges  in  x,  39,  44. 
Classes,  size  of,  iii,  105. 
Classical  Studies,  at  Rome,  American  School  of, 

iv,  8. 
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Classification  of  Medical  Schools,  ix,  61-73. 

Criteria  for,  ix,  65  f. 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78,  100;  iv, 

84;  vii,  87. 
Clergy  Pension  Funds,  x,  66  S. 
Clergymen,  proportion  of,  to  other  professions, 

ix,  17. 
Cleveland  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve 

University,  iii,  99. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  and  pension  legislation,  vii, 

75-77. 
Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College,  ix,  93,  96, 

99  f. 
Cleveland,  teachers*  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Clinical  facilities  as  criterion  of  medical  schools, 

ix,  66,  70. 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  viii,  16. 
CoeCoUege,  iii,  101, 172,  187;  iv,  17-19, 153;  v, 

31 ;  vii,  89. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  actuary,  vii,  SOf. 
Cohoes,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94,  101. 
Colby  CoUege,  ii,  45,  77;  iii,  32,  95. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Cole,  Chester  Cicero,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  ix,  128. 
Cole,  George  F.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36. 
Colgate  University,  tuition  charges  in,  x,  39, 

44. 
College 

Administration,  representation  of  alumni  in, 
vi,  118. 

Admission  to.  See  under  Academies  and  col- 
leges ;  Admission  to  college ;  Articulation 
of  college  and  high  school;  Colleges  and 
high  schools. 

Advertising,  iv,  116-122;  vi,  73;  vii,  133-143. 

And  high  school,  articulation  of,  ii,  69,  80; 
iv,  134  flf.;  v,  47-75;  vi,  60  ff.,  68  f.  ;  viii, 
63.  See  under  Admission  to  college. 

And  university,  use  of  terms  in  Canada,  ii, 
97  f. 

Attendance,  vi,  69-71,  73-75. 

Buildings,  ii,  19. 

Charters,  iv,  18-21,  27  ff.,  90;  v,  27,  30, 

Conditioned  students  in,  iii,  107-133. 

Curriculum,  iii,  64,  94,  149. 

Deans,  ii,  28  f. ;  iii,  117,  123,  135. 

Definition  of,  i,  38 ;  ii,  76  ff. 

Definition  of,  in  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  iii,  175. 


Entrance  requirements  and  certificates,  ii,74; 
iii,  97,  103-105,  109,  112,  123,  153  ;vi,  68. 
Evolution  of,  viii,  63-67. 
In  Southern  colleges,  viii,  64. 
Essentials  of  the,  ii,  79. 
Governing  boards,  size  of,  iv,  124  f. 
Ideals,  ix,  55. 
Pension  system,  a  feasible,  vii,  65-70 ;  ix,  22, 

28. 
Place  of,  in  American  education,  ii,  79  f. 
Reports  and  financial  statements,  ii,  37  ff. ;  iv, 

57,  115,  116. 
Rivalry,  vi,  46. 

Teachers  and  apprenticeship  system,   viii, 
107  f. 
Financial  status  of,  viii,  98-111. 
Salaries  of,  in  relation  to  age,  viii,  106  f. 
Titles  and  salaries  of,  viii,  98-111. 
Tuition  charges,  x,  38-45. 
Use  of  the  term,  ii,  76  ff. ;  iii,  150 ;  viii,  120. 
Value  and  influence  of,  iv,  53  ff. 
Weaknesses  of,  ii,  80. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  i,  39  ff. ; 

ii,  74 ;  iv,  54, 131,  133 ;  v,  55;  vii,  101,  106. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  pension  fund, 

ix,  41. 
College  of  Medical  Evangehsts,  Loma  Linda, 

ix,  74. 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Physio-Medi- 
cal), Chicago,  vi,  78. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston,  vi, 

83  f. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Cleveland, 

vi,  78. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Los  An- 
geles, ix,  74,  85  f. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Memphis, 

Tennessee,  vi,  78. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Fran- 
cisco, ix,  74. 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vi,  81. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  vi,  14. 
Colleges,  Administration  of 
Academic  titles,  iii,  134-137. 
Adjunct  professors,  iii,  135. 
Administrative  officers  and  pensions,  ii,  28 ; 

v,  4;  vi,  5,  21 ;  vii,  4,  5. 
Admission  requirements,  ii,  66 ff.;  iii,  116- 
133;  iv,  25,  29,  33,  85,  98 f.,  102,  110,  117, 
131,  136-151,  154,  160;  v,  47,  51,  52, 55, 64, 
66-69;  vi,  60ff.,  68f.;  vii,  101-132. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  {continu«d ) 

Admission  with  advanced  standing,  vii,  109- 

122. 
Advertising,  iv,  116-122 ;  vi,  73;  vii,  133  flF. 
Age  and  salaries,  relation  of,  viii,  106  f. 
Age  of  admission  to,  iii,  115-133;  iv,  25  f.,  33; 

vi,  69. 
Age  of  appointment  of  instructors,  iv,  71. 
Age  of  teachers  in  associated  institutions,  vii, 

93. 
Alumni,  relation  of,  to  colleges,  iv,  4,  8, 125 ; 

vi,  115ff.;  vii,  137;  viii,  90. 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors, ix,  59  ff. 
Apprenticeship  system  in  college  faculties, 

viii,  107  f. 
Articulation  with  high  schools,  i,  47 ;  ii,  67  f., 

74;  iv,  88,  134  flF.,  152-155;  v,  19,47,  66-69; 

vi,  60  ff. ,  68.  See  Admission  to  college. 
Assistant  professors,  position  of,  iii,  135 ;  iv, 

126. 
Assistants  in  college,  iii,  134 ;  viii,  107  f. 
Association  of  American  Universities,  ii,  89  ff. ; 

vii,  109,  120,  139,  156. 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  of  the  United 

States,  iii,  169, 
Association    of    Colleges    and    Secondary 

Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  iv,  133;  vii, 

102;  viii,  64. 
Association  of  State  Universities,  vii,  139. 
Association  of  Women  Graduate  Students, 

vii,  139. 
Athletics  in  colleges,  vi,  108. 
Begging,  vi,  75. 

Bicameral  form  of  government,  vi,  112. 
Boston  Headmasters'  Association,  report  on 

collegfe  entrance  requirements,  v,  52;  vii, 

108. 
Buildings,  ii,  19. 
"Carnegie"  units,  ix,  54. 
Catalogues,  ii,  37;  vii,  97,  135;  viii,  111-124. 
Certificates  and  entrance  requirements,  ii,  74; 

iii,  97,  103-105,  109,  112,  123,  153;  vi,  68; 

viii,  66. 
Chapel  service,  ii,  46. 
Charters,  iv,  18-21,  27  ff.,  90;  v,  27,  30. 
Charters  of  denominational  colleges,  iv,  4-7. 
Chemistry  departments,  amount  of  teaching 

in,  iii,  137. 
Chief  engineers,  not  eligible  for  retiring  allow- 
ances, V,  4. 


College,  Administration  of  {continued) 

College    administration,    representation    of 

alwnni  in,  vi,  118. 
College,  admission  to.  See  under  Academies 

and  colleges ;  Admission  to  college ;  Artic- 
ulation of  college  and  high  school ;  Collq^e 

and  high  school. 
College  advertising,  iv,  116-122;  vi,  73;  vii, 

133-143. 
College  and  high  school,  articulation  of,  ii,  67, 

80;  iv,  134 ff. ;  v,  47-75;  vi,  60 ff.,  68  f. ;  viii, 

63. 
College  and  university,  use  of  terms  in  Can- 
ada, ii,  97  f. 
College  buildings,  ii,  19. 
College  charters,  iv,  18-21, 27  ff.,  90;  v,  27, 90. 
College,  conditioned  students  in,  iii,  107-133. 
College  curriculum,  iii,  64,  94,  149. 
College,  definition  of,  i,  38 ;  ii,  76  ff. 
College,  definition  of,  in  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South,  iii,  175. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  i,39ff. ; 

ii,  74;  iv,  54,  131,  133;  v,  55;  vii,  101, 106. 
College  entrance  requirements  and  certifi- 
cates, ii,  74;  iii,  97, 103-105,  109, 112, 123, 
153;  vi,  68. 

Evolution  of,  viii,  63-67. 

In  Southern  colleges,  viii,  64. 
College,  essentials  of  the,  ii,  79. 
College  governing  boards,  size  of,  iv,  124f. 
College  ideals,  ix,  55. 
College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda, 

ix,  74. 
College  pension  system,  a  feasible,  vii,  65-70 ; 

ix,  22,  28. 
College,  plan  of,  in  American  education,  ii,  79. 
College  reports  and  financial  statements,  ii, 

37ff.  ;iv,  57,115,  116. 
College  rivalry,  vi,  46. 
College  teachers  and  apprenticeship  system, 

viii,  107  f. 
College  teachers,  financial  status  of,  viii,  98> 

111. 
College  teachers,  salaries  and  ages  of,  viii» 

106  f. 
College  teachers,  titles  and  salaries  of,  viii, 

98-111. 
College  tuition  charges,  x,  38-45. 
College,  use  of  term,  ii,  76  ff. ;  iii,  150 ;  viii,  120. 
College,  value  and  influence  of,  iv,  53  ff. 
College,  weaknesses  of,  ii,  80. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued) 
Colleges,  alumni  influence  on,  vi,  115  flf. 
Colleges  and  academies,  connection  between, 

i,  47;  iv,  88,  133,  138,  152-155 ;  v,  19,  47- 

75;  vi,  60-62,  68  f. 
Colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  See  preced- 
ing. 
Colleges  and  professional  schools,  ii,  80. 
Colleges  and  universities,  cost  and  efficiency 

of,  ii,  lOOf. 
Colleges  and  universities,  distinction  between, 

ii,  93flF. 
Colleges  and  universities,  ideals  of,  ii,  94  f. 
Colleges  and  universities,  number  of,  ii,  76 ; 

iii,  150. 
Colleges,  assistants  in,  viii,  107  f. 
Colleges,  attendance  in,  vi,  69-71,  73-75. 
Colleges,  denominational,  vi,  35  f. 
Colleges,  endowment  of,  iv,  42. 
Colleges,  government  of,  vi,  112-115. 
Colleges,  number  of,  iii,  150;  vi,  69. 
Colleges,  private  and  state  support,  vii,  152  ff. ; 

ix,  58  f. 
Colleges,  provision  of  pensions  in,  vi,  22 f., 

26  f.,  32-36;  ix,  22,28. 
Colleges,  small,  iv,  71,  127  f. ;  ix,  22,  27. 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of,  iii,  104. 
Conditions,  definition  of,  iv,  142  if. 
Conditions  on  admission  to  college,  iii,  67, 

107,  133,  154;  iv,  25,  29,  37,  39  f.,  87,  134- 

138,  142  ff. 
Conditions,  removal  of,  iv,  151  f. 
Conditioned  students  in  college,  iii,  107-133; 

vii,  103. 
Cooperation  of  college  and  high  school,  v,  74  f. 
Correspondence,  college  work  by.iv,  119, 121. 
Cost  and  efficiency  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, ii,  100  ff. 
Course,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
Courses  of  instruction,  college  catalogues  on, 

viii,  120  f. 
Curriculum,  college,  iii,'64,  94,  149. 
Curriculum,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
Deans,  ii,  28;  iii,  117,  123,  135. 
Degrees,  iii,  65,  T4  ff.,  90,  97, 104  f.,  151 ;  viii, 

77. 
Demonstrator,  use  of  term,  viii,  6. 
Department,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
Dismissal  of  college  officers  and  professors, 

vi,  21 ;  X,  5. 
Doctor,  title  of,  iii,  160;  vi,  103  f. 


Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued) 
Dormitories,  ii,  19,  29. 
Education  and  advertising,  iv,  116-123;  vi, 

73 ;  vii,  133-143. 
Education,  higher,  relation  to  school  systems, 

vi,  47. 
Education,  professional,  vi,  76-99. 
Efficiency  and  cost  of  universities,  ii,  100  ff. 

College,  factors  in,  ii,  67  f. 
Endowment,  meaning  of,  ii,  18  f. 
Engineering,  degrees  in,  vi,  86. 
Engineeringdepartments,  amountof  teaching 

in,  iii,  137. 
Engineering  education,  vi,  77,  84-87;  x,  31. 
Engineering,  schools  of,  iv,  37,  39  f.,  44,  85- 

87,  90,  98,  100-104,  110;  ix,  19;  x,  31. 
English,  college  entrance  requirements  in,  iii, 

69,  94  f. ;  V,  73;  vi,  62;  vii,  107  f. 
English  departments,  amountof  teaching  in, 

iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 
Entrance  requirements  at  Harvard,  vi,  61  f. 

At  University  of  Virginia,  vi,  18. 

In  the  South,  vi,  64-67. 

Rise  in,  vi,  60  ff. 

Study  of,  vi,  41. 

To  professional  schools,  viii,  66  f. 
Equipment,  college,  description  of,  in  cata- 
logues, viii,  118. 
Examinations,  admission  to  college  by,  iii,  94, 
97,  104  ff.,  153;  iv,  137-156;  vii,  105. 

Matriculation  records  of  colleges  admitting 
by,  iv,  147-149. 
Experiment  stations,  agricultural,  iv,  103-105, 

107. 
Extension  courses,  iii,  75,  77. 
Faculties  and  college  efficiency,  ii,  68. 

And  denominational  connections,  ii,  40  ff. 

Lists  of,  in  college  catalogues,  viii,  116. 

Size  of,  in  associated  institutions,  v,  14; 
vii,  14. 
Faculty,  college,  iii,  74  f.,  100, 107  f.,  112, 115, 
122  f.,  128  f.,  132  f.,  173. 

Appointment  to,  iv,  71. 

Future  growth  of,  iv,  62. 

Law  schools,  iv,  26. 

Meaning  of  term,  ii,  18. 

University  of  Missouri,  iv,  39. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  iv,  96. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  128. 
Fellowships,  grants  of,  vii,  137. 
Financial  administration,  college,  iii,  147  ff. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  (eontintud) 

Financial  assistance,  denominational  colleges 
and,  ii,  56  f. 

Financial  forms,  bulletin  on,  vii,  130,  133. 
.     Financial  reports,  college,  iii,  37  flF. ,  54-68 ;  vii, 
130-133;  viii,  117  f. 

Financial  status  of  college  teachers,  viii,  9S- 
111. 

Fiscal  year  of  colleges,  iii,  55. 

Four-year  high  school  requirement,  enforce- 
ment of,  ix,  63. 

French  departments,  amoimt  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 

Freshman  year  in  college,  iii,  64, 99,  108, 110, 
117,  121,  127,  130  flF. 

Geology  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  137. 

German  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 

German  universities  and  American  universi- 
ties, ii,  87  f. 

Governing  bodies,  college,  iii,  63  f. ,  1 45, 147  f. ; 
vi,  112  flF. 

Graduate  schools,  iii,  75,  77,  81,  98,  135, 137, 
144,  154,  156;  vi,  103-107;  vii,  97. 

Graduate  students,  iv,  24,  32,  36,  39,  87. 

Graduate  work,  beginning  of,  ii,  86. 

Graduation  requirements  from  college,  iii,  99, 
105. 

Greek  as  entrance  subject,  vii,  105. 

Greek  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  135  f.,  142f. 
"  Hearers  "  in  college,  iii,  129. 

Hebrew  courses,  vi,  98. 

Higher  education,  state  regulation  of,  viii,  67- 
77. 

Higher  educational  institutions,  coordination 
of,  viii,  78  flF. 
Relation  to  school  systems,  vi,  48 ;  viii,  67. 

High  school  and  college.  Se«  under  Admis- 
sion to  college :  Articulation  of  college  and 
high  school ;  College  and  high  school,  artic- 
ulation of;  Colleges  and  academies. 

High  schools,  college  matriculation  records 
and,  iv,  138-150. 
EflFect  of  college  admission  requirements 
on,  iv,  131-138,  156  f. 

History,  college  entrance  requirements  in,  iii, 
69. 

History  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 


Coll^fes,  Administration  of  (eorUinu^d) 
Idaho,  higher  education  in,  viii,  69  f. 
Idaho,  state  board  of  education,  viii,  69  f. 
Ideals  of  the  American  college  and  univer- 
sity, ii,  94  f. ;  ix,  55. 
Illinois  Colleges,  Federation  of,  iii,  101. 
Illinois,  University  of,  advanced  standing  in, 
vii,  114,  119. 
Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 
Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 
Income,  annual,  meaning  of  term,  ii,  19 ;  iii, 

74,  76,  100. 
Incorporation  of  colleges,  vi,  46;  viii,  77. 
Indiana,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
Indiana  University,  advanced  standing  in,  vii, 
109,  112-114,  116-118. 
Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 
Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 
Instructing  staflF,  ii,  18. 
Instructors,  ii,  18;  iii,  135,  142  f.;  iv,  70  f., 
96. 
Age  of  appointment,  iv,  71. 
Rules  for  retiring  allowances  of,  vii«  4b 
Salaries  of,  viii,  103. 
Iowa  Educational  Commission,  policy  of,  vii, 

147. 
Iowa,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73,  78-80. 
Politics  and  education  in,  viii,  78-98. 
State  board  of  education,  v,  79 ;  vi,  120 ;  viii, 
78,  81-98. 
Iowa,  University  of,  prescribed  entrance  sub- 
jects, iv,  159. 
Irregular  students  in  college,  iii,  97, 122  f.,  133. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  advanced  stand- 
ing in,  vii,  111-119. 
Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 
State  aid  to,  vii,  153. 
Kansas,  College  Association  of,  iii,  101. 
Kansas,  higher  education  in,  viii,  70-73. 
Kansas,  University  of,  advanced  standing  in, 
vii,  112,  118. 
Prescribed  subjects  in,  iv,  159. 
Knox  College,  entrance  requirements,  vii,  105. 
Laboratories  and  college  eflSciency,  ii,  68. 
Laboratory  work,  iii,  100,  134  f.,  137. 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  Association  of,  iii,  61. 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  entrance  requirements, 

vii,  103. 
Latin  as  entrance  requirement,  vii,  104  f. 
Latin  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 
135  f.,  143  f. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  {contintied) 
Lehigh  University,  advanced  standing  in,  vii, 

113-117. 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  ad- 
vanced standing  in,  vii,  113-117. 

Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 
Libraries  and  college  efficiency,  ii,  68. 

College,  iv,  115,  117. 
Maryland,  state  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii, 
153. 

State  approval  of  colleges,  viii,  77. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ma- 
triculation records  of,  iv,  147  f. 
Massachusetts,   legislature  of,  and  college 
charters,  viii,  77. 

State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  152  f. 
Mathematics,   departments    of,   amount   of 

teaching  in,  iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 
Matriculation  records  of  colleges  admitting 

by  examination,  iv,  147-149. 
Michigan,  law  on  incorporation  of  colleges, 

viii,  77. 
Michigan,  University  of,  admission  of  condi- 
tioned students,  iv,  25. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-118. 

Advertising  by,  iv,  1 18. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  25 ;  vii,  106. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  145,  147  f. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of,  iii,  95, 

103,  169. 
Middle  States,  colleges  of  the,  iii,  105,  146. 
Mining,  Schools  of,  iv,  39,  86,  108,  151. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  admission  of  condi- 
tioned students,  iv,  29. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  29, 143 ;  vii,  105. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146  fiF. 

Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 
Mississippi,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
Missouri  College  Union,  iii,  99 ;  viii,  66. 
Missouri,  University  of,  admission  of  condi- 
tioned students,  iv,  39  f. 

Advanced  students  in,  vii,  109-118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  39  f. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146  S. 

Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 


Colleges,  Administration  of  {continued) 
Montana,  higher  education  in,  viii,  67-69. 
Morrill  Act,  iii,  80,  144;  v,  20,  23;  vi,  40,  46, 

49  f. 
Music,  professors  of,  retirement  of,  by  the 
Foundation,  ix,  7. 

Schools  of,  iii,  75,  77  ;  iv,  153. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities, 

vii,  120,  155. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 

iv,  132. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  iii, 

102. 
Nebraska,  University  of,  advanced  standing 

in,  vii,  110-118. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools,  iii,  95,  103. 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 

Board,  iii,  103,  105 ;  v,  29 ;  viii,  66. 
New  England  Colleges,  iii,  94  f.,  105,  145  f. 
Newfoundland,  Council  of  Higher  Education 

of,  vii,  90. 
New  Hampshire,  state  aid  to  colleges,  vii,  152. 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  and 

approval  of  colleges,  viii,  77. 
New  York  State,  aid  to  private  institutions, 
vii,  152. 

Definition  of  a  college,  ii,  79. 
New  York  University,  advanced  standing  in, 

vii,  111-118. 
New  York,  University  of  the  State  of,  and 

control  of  colleges,  viii,  77. 
Normal  school  work  and  advanced  standing 

in  college,  vii,  114  f. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools,  iii,  97,  103 ;  viii,  66. 
Northwestern  University,  advanced  standing 
in,  vii,  109,  113-117,  119. 

Financial  report,  vii,  132. 
Norwich  University,  state  aid  to,  vii,  152 ;  x, 

37. 
Oberlin  College,  entrance  requirements,  vii, 

104. 
Ohio  College  Association,  iii,  99. 
Ohio,  higher  education  in,  iv,  84, 86-88 ;  v,  18 ; 

vi,  52;  viii,  76. 
Ohio,  number  of  colleges  in,  v,  18. 
Ohio  State  University,  advanced  standing  in, 
vii,  113-117. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued ) 
And  medical  education  in,  ix,  92-106. 
Financial  reports,  vii,  130-133. 

Oklahoma,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 

Old  Testament,  courses  in,  vi,  98. 

Oregon,  Board  of  Higher  Curricula  of,  vi,  52. 

Organization,  college,  and  denominational 
connections,  ii,  54  f. 

Organization  of  higher  education,  iii,  149-163. 

Oxford,   University  of,    American  Rhodes 
Scholars  at,  v,  56-62. 
Terminology  of,  explained,  v,  62. 

Part-time  students  in  college,  iii,  119, 123, 125. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  University  Coun- 
cil, viii,  77. 

Pennsylvania  Colleges,  Association  of,  iii,  95. 

Pennsylvania,  state  aid  to  private  institu- 
tions, vii,  152. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  advanced  stand- 
ing in,  vii,  111-118. 

Philosophy  departments,  amount  of  teaching 
in,  iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 

Philosophy,  doctor  of,  degree  of,  ii,  86  flF. 

Physics  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 
iii,  137. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  matriculation  rec- 
ords of,  iv,  146. 

Politics  and  education,  iii,  83-86 ;  iv,  91  ff. ,  125 ; 
vi,  107  fF. ;  vii,  143  ff. ;  viii,  78-98 ;  ix,  92-106. 

Preceptors,  ii,  18. 

Preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  connection 
between,  i,  47;  iii,  67,  76,  93,  96;  vi,  72. 
Entrance  requirements  and,  ii,  72  f. 

Presidents,  college  and  university,  ii,  28 ;  iii, 
65,  69,  82  f.,  86-90,  101,  146  f.,  151 ;  iv,  67, 
73,  90,  92 ff.,  96,  103,  108,  119,  122 ff.;  vi, 
4f.,  21ff.,  108f. 

Princeton  University,  entrance  requirements, 
vii,  104. 
Financial  reports,  vii,  132. 
Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  147  f. 

Private  schools,  college  students  from,  iv,  148. 

Professional  education,  iii,  157-163;  vi,  76-99. 

Professional  schools  and  colleges,  ii,  80;  iii, 
65,  81,  138  f.,  144,  150  f.,  154  f. 
Entrance  requirements,  vii,  102 ;  viii,  66. 

Professional  work  and  advanced  standing  in 
college,  vii,  113  f. 

Professor,  college  and  university,  ii,  18,  28; 
m,  61  f.,  65,  69,  82  f.,  86-90,  105, 131,  134- 
137,  139,  142  f.,  149;  iv,  22,  36,  39,  42  f.. 


Colleges,  Administration  of  (oontinusd) 

76,  87,  92,  95 f.,  106 £E.,  118,  121  f.,  125  ff., 
155. 

Appointment  of,  iv,  126. 

Assistant,  iv,  126. 

Grades  of,  viii,  99  f. 

In  law  schools,  iii,  138,  141. 

In  medical  schools,  iii,  138,  141. 

Pensions  for,  i,  31  ff. ;  vi,  22  f.,  26  f.,  32-36; 
vii,  24,  65-70;  X,  63  ff. 

Probationary  period  for,  iv,  126. 

Retirement  of,  compulsory,  iv,  69  ff.,  125. 
Reasons  for,  iv,  66  f. 
Rules  for,  iv,  61-73;  vi,  4;  vii,  4. 

Salaries  of,  viii,  98-111. 

The  term,  ix,  60. 
Professors,  University,  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of,  ix,  59-61. 
Publicity  biu-eau,  college,  vii,  137. 
Publicity  in  college  administration,  need  for, 

iv,  116. 
Public  schools,  college  students  from,  iv,  148. 
Purdue  University,  advanced  standing  in,  vii, 

112,  117,  119. 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  special 

students  in,  ii,  38. 
Reed  College,  entrance  requirements,  viii,  63. 

Publications  of,  vii,  136. 
Regents,  composition  of  boards  of,  vii,  144- 

149. 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  iv,  139;  vi,  49. 
Regents,  state  university,  iv,  26-29, 34^6,  38, 
86,  92  f.,  95-97,  108,  122,  125;  vi,  107  f. 

Functions  of,  iv,  122. 
Registrars,  college,  iv,  127  f.,  142. 
Research  in  universities,  iii,  135, 137, 155;  iv, 

8,  67,  72,  99,  107,  116;  vi,  104f. 
Resignations  of  professors,  iv,  67. 
Responsions  examination,  Oxford  University, 

V,  68,  72. 
Rhodes  Trust  and  American  students  at  Ox- 
ford University,  v,  56-62. 
Roman  history,  college  entrance  requirements 

in,  iii,  94. 
Salaries,  college,  i,  28 ;  ii,  19  ff. ;  iii,  62,  74,  76, 

149;  iv,  39,  42,  62,  64,  71,  75,  116;  viii,  98- 

111. 
Scholarships,  grants  of,  vii,  137. 
School,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
Secondary  schools  and  colleges,  iii,  64  f.,  67, 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued) 

71  f.,  92-103,  105-113,  152-155;  iv,  26,  28  f., 

34-36,  40,  45,  87-89,  134-140;  v,  47-75;  vi, 

60-62,  68  f. ;  viii,  63. 
Self-perpetuation  of  boards  of  trustees,  ii,  56. 
Sham  universities,  vii,  154, 163. 
Smith  College,  advanced  standing,  vii.  111. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 
South  Carolina,  Association  of  Colleges  of, 

iii,  100. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  viii, 

64. 
Southern  colleges  and  universities,  iii,  65-71. 
Southern   Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, vi,  117. 
Southern  States,  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools  of,  iii,  96, 103 ;  vii,  102. 
Southern  states,  entrance  requirements  in, 

rise  of,  vii,  101 ;  viii,  64. 
Special  students,  admission  of,  ii,  38  f. ;  iii,  77, 

97, 107-113;  iv,  25,  40,  87, 134,  137, 142-147, 

156,  159 ;  vii,  103. 
Standards  and  standardizers,  iv,  84-90 ;  ix,  53- 

56, 
State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  152  flF. ; 

ix,  58  f. 
State  systems  of  higher  education,  regulation 

of,  viii,  67-77. 
State  universities,  i,  13,  15  f.,  50;  ii,  27,  32, 
62;  iv,63,  83-111, 115, 117  f.,  125, 131, 135, 
137,  140,  152,  154;  vii,  105;  ix,  98. 

Politics  in,  vi,  107-112. 

Prescribed  subjects  for  entrance  in,  iv, 
158  f. 

Religious  instruction  in,  vi,  102. 
State  Universities,  National  Association  of, 

iii,  61f„103. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  matricula- 
tion records,  iv,  147  f. 
Student  attendance  at  colleges,  vi,  70  f. ,  73-75. 
Students,  college,  age  of,  ii,  96. 

Denominational  connections  of,  ii,  42,  57. 

Lists  of,  in  college  catalogues,  viii,  122. 

Of  collegiate  rank,  viii,  65. 

Oversupply  of,  iv,  84. 

Registration  of,  ii,  19  if. 

Special,  ii,  37  ff. ;  iii,  77,  97,  107-133;  iv,  25, 
40,  87,  134,  137,  142-147,  156,  159;  vii, 
103. 
Sub-freshman  classes,  iv,  85,  152. 
Subsidizing  of  graduate  students,  vi,  105. 


Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued) 
Swarthmore  College,  matriculation  records 

of,  iv,  146. 
Syracuse  University,  state  aid  to,  vii,  152. 
Tax  levy  for  universities,  iv,  36. 
Tax-supported  institutions,  iii,  1,  2,  61-73,  74- 

83,  89,  105,  107,  126-134,  143,  145  f. 
Teachers,  college,  iii,  61,  73, 82, 89, 134 f.,  147, 

151,  155. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  ad- 
vanced standing  in,  vii,  116. 
Teaching,  amount  of,  in  colleges,  iii,  134-137, 

140-143. 
Technical  schools,  entrance  requirements,  vii, 

103. 
Texas,  higher  education  in,  viii,  74. 
Texas,  University  of,  advanced  standing  in, 

vii,  109,  113f. 
Theological  schools,  iii,  74,  76, 158 ;  vi,  94-99. 
Theological  tests  in  colleges,  ii,  40  ff. 
Toronto,  University  of,  financial  report,  vii, 

132. 
Treasurers,  college,  reports  of,  iv,  116  f. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  entrance  re- 
quirements, vii,  104. 
Trustees,  college,  appointment  of,  and  de- 
nominations, ii,  56;  iv,  4-8,  18,  21. 

Constitution  of  boards  of,  vi,  112-115;  vii, 
144-149. 

Election  by  alumni,  iv,  4,  8,  125. 

Functions  of,  iv,  122-125. 

Pensions  and,  vi,  34,  36. 

Self-perpetuation  of  boards  of,  ii,  56. 

Size  of  boards  of,  v,  30. 
Tufts  College,  advanced  standing  in,  vii,  112. 
Tuition  charges,   eoUege,  iii,  61,  106,  145, 

147  f. ;  x,  38-45. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  advanced 

standing  in,  vii,  110-113 f.,  118. 
Unclassified  students,  ii,  38 ;  iii,  128  f. 
Units  of  entrance  requirements,  definition  of, 
i,38ff.;ii,  69f. 

Use  of,  by  the  Foundation,  iii,  65-71,  74-77, 
92  f.,  97,  99,  103,  107,  111,  114-133,  175; 
iv,  25,  29,  37,  39, 132, 143, 145-147, 159 ;  vi, 
64;  vii,  101;  ix,  54. 
Universities,  departments  to  be  included  in, 
vi,  77. 

State,  vi,  107-111. 
University  and  college,  distinction  between, 
ii,  93  ff. 
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Colleges,  Administration  of  (continued) 

Ideals,  ii,  94  f. 
University  buildings,  ii,  19. 
University  Professors,  The  American  Asso- 
ciation of,  ix,  59-61. 
University,  proper  location  for  a,  iii,  80  f. 
University  standards,  ix,  53-56. 
University,  use  of  term,  ii,  76  ff.,  81  ff. ;  iii, 

175. 
Vanderbilt  University,  special  students  at, 

ii,  38. 
Vassar  College,  advanced  standing  in,  vii, 
109-119. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 
Vermont,  higher  education  in,  x,  36. 
Virginia,  state  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii, 

153. 
Virginia,  University  of,  advanced  standing  in, 
vii,  112. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  159;  vi,  65;  vii, 
101. 
Washington,  state  of,  higher  education  in, 

viii,  75. 
Washington,  University  of  State  of,  advanced 
standing  in,  vii,  109,  112,  117. 

And  medical  education,  ix,  68,  74. 
Wellesley   College,  entrance  requirements, 

vii,  104. 
Wesleyan  University,  entrance  requirements, 

vii,  104. 
Western  Reserve  University,  advanced  stand- 
ing in,  vii,  113  f. 
West  Virginia,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
Williams  College,  entrance  requirements,  vii, 

104. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  advanced  standing  * 
in,  vii,  109-119. 

Advertising  by,  iv,  118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv, 
154. 

Financial  report,  vii,  133. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146-148. 

Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 
Yale  University,  advanced  standing  in,  vii, 
109,  114,  116-119. 

Entrance  requirements,  i,  25;  iv,  157  f. ;  vii, 
104,  106. 

Financial  report,  vii,  132. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  144, 147  f. 

Methods  of  admission  at,  iv,  155. 

Retirement  of  professors  at,  iv,  69. 


Colleges,  alumni  influence  on,  vi,  115fF. 
And  accideraies,  connection  between,  i,  47 ;  iv, 

88,  133,  138, 152-155 ;  v,  19,  47-75;  vi,  60-62, 

68  f.  See  also  Admission  to  college ;  College 

and  high  school,  articulation  of. 
And  preparatory  schools,  connection  between, 

i,  47;  iv,  88, 133,  138,  152-155;  v,  19,  47-75; 

vi,  60-62,  68  f. 
And  professional  schools,  ii,  80. 
And  universities,  cost  and  efficiency  of,  ii, 
100  f. 

Distinction  between,  ii,  93  flF. 

Ideals  of,  ii,  94  f. 

Number  of,  ii,  76;  iii,  ISO;  vi,  85 f. 
Assistants  in,  viii,  107  f. 
Denominational,  vi,  35  f. 
EndoMnnent  of,  iv,  42. 
Government  of,  vi,  112-115. 
Number  of,  vi,  69. 
Of  Baptist  denomination,  ii.  51. 
Private  and  state  support,  ix,  58  f. 
Provision  of  pensions  in,  vi,  22  f.,  26  f.,  32-36 ; 

ix,  22,  28, 
SmaU,  iv,  71,  127  f. 
Colleges,  references  to,  in  Carnegie  Foundation 

reports 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, iii,  125. 
Adelphi  College,  iii,  95,  104.  112;  vii,  87;  viii, 

108. 
Adrian  College,  ii,  44. 
Agnes  Scott  College,  iii,  97. 
Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  66,  78;  vi, 

66. 
Alabama,  University  of,  iii,  66,  74,  75,  78,  93, 

97,  109,  126,  127,  141 ;  vi,  66,  117  f. ;  vii,  87, 

97,  171 ;  viii,  120. 
Albany  College,  iii,  171. 
Albany  Medical  College,  vii,  124  f.,  127. 
Alberta,  University  of,  iii,  78. 
Albert  Lea  College,  iii,  170f. 
Albion  College,  iii,  98. 
Albright  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  95. 
Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

vi,  60. 
Alexander  College,  iii,  171. 
Alfred  University,  iii,  6,  92,  95;  vi,  7;  vii,  87, 

152. 
Allegheny  College,  iii,  95;  iv,  71;  vii,  87. 
Alma  College,  iii,  171. 
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Colleges,  references  to,  in  Carnegie  Foundation 

reports  (continued) 
American  (Barnes)  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 

vii,  123. 
American  Missionary  College,  vi,  78. 
Amherst  College,  iii,  4,  40f.,  52,  95,  105-115; 

iv,  117,  145,  168;  v,  31 ;  vi,  7,  130, 132;  vii, 

6,  88,  104;  viii,  101-105;  x,  44. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  iii,  15-19. 
Andrew  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Antioch  College,  iii,  99,  186. 
Arizona,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 126  f. ;  iv, 

152. 
Arkansas,  University  of,  iii,  66,  74  f.,  78,  93, 

126  f. ;  iv,  152.  [108. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  iv,  117 ;  viii, 
Armstrong  College,  viii,  39. 
Ashland  College,  viii,  120. 
Athens  College,  iii,  176. 
Atlanta  University,  vii,  87, 168. 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Augsburg  Seminary,  ii,  43. 
Augustana  College,  iv,  138. 
Baldwin  University,  ii,  72  f. ;  iii,  99. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  vii,  26. 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  95. 
Barnard  College,  ii,  74 ;  iii,  104  f. ;  iv,  147 ;  viii, 

64. 
Barnes  University  Medical  School,  vi,  78. 
Bates  College,  ii,  14^17;  iii,  4f.,  40f.;  iv,  11, 

145;  V,  31 ;  vii,  6,  89;  viii,  100, 103,  105;  x, 

39,  43,  44. 
Baylor  University,  ii,  47 ;  viii,  122. 
Beaumont  College,  viii,  119. 
Beaver  College,  iii,  6,  95 ;  vii,  87. 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  London,  viii,  39. 
Bellevue  College,  iii,  171. 
Beloit  College,  iii,  40f. ,  52,  93, 98, 1 14  f. ,  178  f. ; 

iv,  71, 145, 147, 153;  V,  19, 31;  vii,  6, 88, 105; 

viii,  100,  103,  105,  108;  x,  42,  44. 
Bennett  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Berea  College,  vii,  161. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  vi,  95. 
Berlin,  University  of,  iv,  70, 118, 141;  vii,  155. 
Bethany  College,  ii,  51;  iii,  6;  vii,  87;  viii, 

124. 
Bethel  College,  iii,  171. 
Bible  College  of  Missouri,  v,  36. 
Biddle  University,  ii,  43;  iii,  171. 
Birmingham  College,  iii,  176. 
Birmingham  University,  viii,  39. 


Colleges,  references  to,  in  Carnegie  Foundation 

reports  (continued) 
Bishop  Spencer  College,  vii,  87. 
Bishop's  College,  University  of,  ii,  43,  48. 
Blackburn  University,  iii,  171. 
Blairsville  College,  iii,  95,  171. 
Blinn  Memorial  College,  viii,  120. 
Boston  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

vii,  123. 
Boston  University,  ii,  44;  iii,  95,  105;  vi,  95; 

x,  42,  44. 
Bowdoin  College,  iii,  5, 12-19,  40f.,  52, 92,  95, 

105, 114  f.,  140;  iv,  71, 139,  145;  v,  31;  vii,  6, 

104,  124-127,  167;  viii,  100,  103,  105;  x,  44. 
Bowdoin  College  Medical  School,  vii,  124-127. 
Bowling  Green  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Brenau  College,  vii,  140. 
Bridgewater  College,  viii,  123. 
Brigham  Young  College,  ii,  48. 
Bristol,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  x,  40,  44. 
Brown  University,  ii,  43,  83;  iii,  85,  95,  104; 

iv,  5, 157 ;  V,  32-34;  vii,  112 «. ;  viii,  66, 108, 

121;x,  40,  43,  44. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  ii,  43,  74;  iii,  95,  104  f. ; 

vi,  106 ;  vii,  139. 
Buchtel  College,  ii,  50;  iii,  7,  99;  vii,  87. 
Bucknell  University,  iii,  95,  104. 
Buena  Vista  College,  iii,  101,  171;  iv,  138. 
Buffalo,  University  of,  Medical  School,  vii, 

127. 
Butler  College,  vii,  87. 
Caldwell  College,  iii,  171. 
California  College,  ii,  46. 
California,  University  of,  i,  34;  iii,  55,  74  f., 

81, 105, 107, 126  f.,  146, 176 ;  iv,  83, 154, 159 ; 

v,  19-22,  31,  67 ;  vi,  6,  24,  37 ;  vii,  24,  89, 105, 

112  IF.,  123;  viii,  35,  101-103, 105, 109, 116; 

ix,  74,  82  f.,  84  f. ;  X,  39,  45. 
Cambridge,  University  of,  v,  67,  72;  vi,  16, 

115,  128,  133;  vii,  167;  viu,  46. 
Canisius  College,  iii,  95. 
Carleton  College,  iii,  4,  40f.,  52,  114f.,  136, 

178;  iv,  145;  v,  19,  31;  vii,  88;  viii,  100, 103, 

105;x,  42,  44. 
"  Carnegie"  University,  vii,  155  fF. 
Carroll  College,  iii,  171. 
Carthage  College,  ii,  50. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  iii,  4,  40  f., 

53,  104  f.,  137;  iv,  145,  147;  v,  19,  31;  vi, 

85;  viii,  101,  103,  105;  x,  44. 
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reports  (continued) 
Catholic  University  of  America,  iii,  169 ;  iv, 

43;  vii,  135,  162;  viii,  117;  x,  42,  44. 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  iii,  176;  viii, 

117,  122. 
Centenary  Female  College,  iii,  176;  viii,  119. 
Central  College,  Missouri,  iii,  99,  176;  yii, 

140. 
Central  College  of  Kentucky,  viii,  100,  103, 

105. 
Central  University  of  Iowa,  iii,  101. 
Central  University  of  Kentucky,  ii,  48;iii,  4, 

12,  21-26,  40  f.,  52,  69,  97,  114  f.,  172,  190; 

iv,  45, 139, 145,  153;  v,  18,  31 ;  vii,  89, 126  f. 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  ii,  45. 
Chappell  Hill  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Charles  City  Cx)llege,  iii,  101. 
Charleston,  College  of,  iii,  97, 100, 
Chattanooga  University,  vii,  127. 
Chicago,  University  of,  ii,  38,  43,  61,  74,  88; 

iii,  47,  98,  105,  145;  iv,  46,  118  f. ;  v,  19,  37; 

vi,  95, 106,  131;  vii,  17,  24  f.,  111-119,  123, 

132;  viii,  64, 107,  114f.,  121  f. ;  x,  39, 45. 
Cincinnati,  University  of,  iii,  5, 12, 34-38, 44  f., 

52,  98 f.,  122  f.,  138, 140  f. ;  iv,  69,  139, 145; 

V,  19,  31;  vii,  89;  viii,  100,  103,  105, 108. 
Clarendon  College,  iii,  176. 
Clarkson  Memorial  School  of  Technology, 

iii,  40f.,  53,  92, 114 f. ;  iv,  145;  v,  31 ;  vii,  88; 

viii,  100,  103, 105;  x,  39,  44. 
Clark  University,  iii,  40  f.,  47,  53,  114  f. ;  iv, 

145;  v,  31;  vii,  88,  105;  viii,  63,  100,  103, 

105;  X,  39,  44. 
Classical  Studies  at  Rome,  American  School 

of,  iv,  8. 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78, 100 ;  iv, 

84;  vii,  87. 
Cleveland  College  for  Women,  iii,  99. 
Coe  College,  iii,  101,  172, 187;  iv,  17-19,  153; 

V,  31 ;  vii,  89. 
Colby  College,  ii,  45, 77 ;  iii,  32,  95;  x,  39,  44. 
Colgate  University,  x,  39,  44. 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vi,  81. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  vi,  14. 
Colorado  College,  ui,  4,  40f.,  53,  98,  114f., 

178;  iv,  145,  153;  v,  31;  vii,  88,  105;  viii, 

108;  X,  42,  44. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  iii,  78,  80;  iv,  83; 

vi,  85. 
Colorado  State  Agriciiltural  College,  iii,  78, 80. 
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Colorado,   University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  TSflF.,  98, 

126  f.,  140  f. ;  iv,  83  ;  v,  19,  67 ;  vii,  87. 
Columbia  College,  Milton,  Oregon,  iii,  176. 
Columbia  University,  i,  33f. ;  ii,  19, 20flF. ,  83;  iii, 

40  f.,  49,  52,  95,  104,  108, 110,  114  f.,  136  f.  • 

iv,  40,  62,  71, 137, 139, 140,  144, 147  f.,  155; 

V,  31,  72  f.;  vi,  24,  38,  81,  85, 102,  106. 127, 

134 f.  ;  vii,  17,  24,  25,  88,  104,  110-117,  123; 

viii,  35,  66,  101-109,  114f. ;  x,  38,  42,  43, 44. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin  College,  ix,  6. 
Converse  College,  iii,  92. 
Cooper  Union,  vii,  87. 
Cornell  College,  ii,  47;  iii,  93,  98,  101 ;  iv,  71 ; 

vii,  87 ;  x,  43,  44. 
Cornell  University,  i,  33  f.;  iii,  40  f.,  52,  95, 

104-108,  116 f.,  136;  iv,  35,  69,  139,  145-148; 

v,  31 ;  vi,  24,  49,  85,  89,  129;  vii,  4,  24,  88, 

105, 111-118, 123, 126, 152;  viii,  34,  101-107, 

114,  116;  ix,  68 ;x,  44. 
Cotner  University,  vii,  124;  viii,  122. 
Creighton  University,  vi,  80. 
Crookston  College,  viii,  118. 
Cumberland  College,  Arkansas,  viii,  122. 
Cumberland  University,  iii,  171. 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  93. 
Dalhousie  University,  iii,  40  f.,  53,  116  f.;  v, 

31;  vii,  88. 
Dartmouth  College,  iii,  40  f.,  52,  95,  116  f.; 

iv,  69,  145,  157;  v,  31 ;  vii,  88, 104, 110-118, 

152;  viii,  100-105;  x,  44. 
Delaware  College,  iii,  66,  78,  92,  95;  vi,  50; 

viii,  123. 
Denison  University,  ii,  42;  iii,  93,  98  f.;  iv, 

4,  96. 
De  Pauw  University,  ii,  47;  iv,  3;  vii,  18;  x, 

44. 
Des  Moines  College,  iii,  101. 
Dickinson  College,  ii,  7f.;  ui,  40  f.,  53,  95, 

116  f.,  141 ;  iv,  139,  145, 153;  v,  31 ;  viii,  100- 

108. 
Doane  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  178. 
Drake  University,  iu,  12,  20  f.,  40 f.,  53,  98, 

101, 107, 109, 116  f.,  138, 140f.  ;iv,  130, 145, 

153;  V,  31 ;  vii,  89;  viu,  100-105;  x,  42,  44. 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Drury  CoUege,  iii,  12, 26-29, 40  f.,  52, 93, 98  f., 

116  f. ;  iv,  145,  153;  v,  31 ;  vu,  89;  viii,  lOO- 

105. 
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Durham,  University  of,  viii,  39  f. 
Earlhara  College,  ii,  47 ;  x,  40,  44. 
East  London  College,  viii,  39. 
Elizabeth  College,  vii,  139. 
Elmira  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  171;  vii,  87;  x,  44. 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  iii,  176. 
Emory  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  176. 
Emporia,  College  of,  iii,  171. 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  vi,-95. 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 

Protestant,  vi,  95. 
Epworth  University,  iii,  176;  iv,  138. 
Erskine  College,  iii,  100. 
Fairmount  College,  iii,  1 78. 
Fargo  College,  iii,  178. 
Findlay  College,  iii,  93. 
Fisk  University,  ii,  50;  vii,  87. 
Florida  Female  College,  iv,  93. 
Florida  Presbyterian  College,  iii,  170  f. 
Florida,  University  of  the  State  of,  iii,  67, 70f. , 

74 f.,  78,  126  f.;  iv,  93,  95,  152;  vi,  51 ;  vii, 

97,  147. 
Fordham  University,  vii,  126  f. ;  viii,  32. 
Fort  Worth  University,  ii,  48. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  ii,  44;  iii, 

95  f. 
Franklin  College,  Indiana,  ii,  45;  iii,  12,  31  fF., 

40f.,  53,  116f.,  136;  iv,  145;  v,  19,  31;  vii, 

89;  X,  44. 
Franklin  College,  Ohio,  vii,  87. 
Furman  University,  iii,  100 ;  vii,  87. 
Gallaudet  College,  iii,  96. 
Galloway  College,  iii,  176. 
General  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  Qo. 
Geneva  College,  ii,  43. 
Georgetown  University,  ii,  49;  iii,  96, 168;  iv, 

43;  vi,  80;  vii,  162;  viii,  120. 
George  Washington  University,  iii,  40  f.,  53, 

96,  116  f.,  140f.;  iv,  42-44;  vii,  87,  162. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  iii,  67,  78. 
Georgia,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  92, 126  f., 

141  ;iv,  83;  vii,  87  ;x,  39,45. 
German  Wallace  College,  ii,  43. 
Goucher  College,  ii,  50;  iii,  96  f.,  104;  viii,  64, 

108;  X,  44. 
Graceland  College,  ii,  43;  viii,  119,  122 f. 
Greensboro  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Greenville  College,  ii,  44. 
Greer  College,  Aiii,  117. 
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Grenada  College,  ii,  48;  iii,  176. 

Grinnell  College,  iv,  45,  69,  71,  145,  153;  v, 
31 ;  vii,  88,  105;  viii,  63,  100,  103,  105. 

Grove  City  College,  iii,  171 ;  vii,  87. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  iv,  138. 

Hamilton  College,  iii,  40  f.,  53,  96,  116  f, ;  iv, 
145;  V,  31 ;  vii,  88,  104;  x,  44. 

Hamline  University,  viii,  63. 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  ii,  50. 

Hanover  College,  ii,  49;  iii,  93,  171;  vii,  87. 

Hardin  College,  ii,  43. 

Harvard  University,  i,  25,  32;  ii,  38,  68,  74, 
82,  87 ;  iii,  34,  40  f.,  52,  94  f.,  104, 108,  110  f., 
116 f.,  145, 168 f. ;  iv,  3,  62,  69,  71, 118  f.,  121, 
124,  131,  137,  139,  140,  147  f.,  152,  155  flF., 
168;  v,  31,  52,  67,  70,  72  f. ;  vi,  24,  83,102  f., 
106,  109,  112f.,  128,  133;  vii,  24,  88,  104, 
107 f.,  113-120,  125,  132,  155;  viii,  66,  101- 
109,  114f.,  120ff. ;  X,  38,  39,  44. 

Hastings  College,  iii,  171;  v,  36. 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, V,  22. 

Haverford  College,  ii,  45,  74;  iii,  96;  iv,  71, 
155,  161;  V,  32-34;  vi,  24, 106;  vii,  24;  x,  40, 
44. 

Henderson  College,  iii,  176. 

Hendrix  College,  iii,  93,  176. 

Henry  Kendall  College,  iii,  171. 

Herring  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 

High  Educational  College  of  Glory,  vii,  154. 

Highland  Park  College,  iii,  101;  iv,  138. 

Hillsdale  College,  ii,  43,  45,  61;  vii,  87. 

Hippocratean  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 

Hiram  College,  iii,  93,  99 ;  vii,  87. 

Hiwassee  College,  iii,  176. 

Hobart  College,  iii.  42  f.,  53,  96,  107,  116f.; 
iv,  71,  145;  v,  31;  vi,  127,  133;  vii,  88;  viii, 
100,  103,  105;  3^,  43,44. 

Hope  College,  iii,  180;  viii,  63. 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
vi,  78. 

Howard  Payne  College,  iii,  176. 

Howard  University,  iii,  96 ;  vii,  87. 

Huron  College,  iii,  170f. 

Idaho,  College  of,  iii,  170  f. 

Idaho,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  136  f.;  iv, 
45,  83,  152;  viii,  69  f. 

Illinois  College,  iii,  171,  177  f. 

Illinois  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
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Illinois,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 80, 98, 105, 

108, 126  f.,  146 ;  iv,  17,  83, 103, 118, 152, 159 ; 

vi,  80;  vii,  87,  114,  119,  127;  viii,  64,  114, 

116,  120  f. 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  iii,  93. 
Indiana  University,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 98, 126  f. ;  iv, 

71,  83,  154,  159;  v,  3,  19,  23-26,  31,  67;  vi, 

62,  79, 89;  vii,  89, 109, 112-114, 116-118;  viii, 

73,  90, 100,  103,  105,  108;  x,  39,  44. 
Indiana  University  Law  School,  vi,  89. 
Indiana  University  medical  school,  vi,  79. 
Indianola  College,  iii,  171. 
Iowa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

iii,  78,  80;  iv,  83,  85,  98  f.,  108;  vii,  87;  viii, 

78. 
Iowa  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  93,  98,  101,  109, 

118  f.,  178 f.  See  Grinnell  College. 
Iowa  State  College,  x,  39, 44. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  iii,  80;  iv,  83, 

108;  viii,  78,  119. 
Iowa,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  80,  98, 101, 

128,  138,  140 f.,  184;  iv,  71,  83,  108,  110 f., 

159,  167 ;  V,  19 ;  vi,  4,  79 ;  vii,  87 ;  viii,  78  f. 
Iowa,  University  of,  medical  school,  vi,  79. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  101. 
James  Millikin  University,  iii,  171. 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  iv,  170;  vii,  87. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  ii,  74,  84,  88;  iii, 

42 f.,  53,  96, 104, 107,  111,  118  f.»  136  f.,  140; 

iv,  145;  V,  3,  18,  31;  vi,  50,  79  f.,  102  f. ;  vii, 

88,  111,  113,  116f.,  119,  123, 127, 153;  viii, 

32,  64,  101-103,  105,  109;  x,  40,  44. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  School, 

vii,  123,  127 ;  ix,  68. 
Juniata  College,  ii,  43. 
Kansas  City  University,  viii,  117,  120. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  iv, 

85;  viii,  70  f. 
Kansas,  University  of,  ii,  84;  iii,  48,  74  f.,  78, 

105,  109,  128,  140f.;  iv,  83,  85;  v,  19;  vii, 

87;  viii,  70  f.,  120;x,  39,  45. 
Kee  Mar  College,  iii,  96. 
Kentucky,  State  University  of,  iii,  69,  74  f., 

78,  93,  128 f. ;  iv,  138,  153;  vi,  51,  109;  vii, 

90,  145,  149;  viii,  64. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  iii,  176. 
Kenyon  College,  iii,  93,  99;  iv,  4;  v,  19;  x,  39, 

44. 
King's  College,  London,  viii,  39. 
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King's  College  for  Women,  London,  viii,  39. 
King's  College,  Toronto,  iv,  30  f. 
Knox  College,  iii,  42 f.,  53,  98,  118 f.,  178;  iv, 

71,  145,  152,  153;  v,  18  f.,  31;  vii,  88,  105; 

X,  40,  44. 
Knox  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv,  31  f. 
Knoxville  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Lafayette  College,  iii,  96,  169,  171;  yi,  77; 

vii,  90;  viii,  108  f, ;  x,  39,  41,  44. 
Lagrange  College,  iii,  176. 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  iii,  99;  vii, 

90. 
Lake  Forest  College,  iii,  93,  98,  171,  183;  iv, 

71  ;  vii,  90;  x,  42,  43,  44. 
Lander  College,  iii,  176. 
Lawrence  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53, 98, 118f.,  136; 

iv,  71,  145,  147,  153;  V,  19,  27,  31;  vii,  88; 

viii.  100,  103,  105,  122 ;  x,  42,  44. 
Leander  Clark  College,  iii,  101. 
Lebanon  University,  viii,  113. 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  iii,  96. 
Leeds,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Lehigh  University,  iii,  42  f.,  52,  96,  107;  iv, 

145;  V,  31;  vii,  88,  113-117;  viii,  100,  103, 

105;  X,  44. 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  iii,  42  f., 

52,  55,  105, 118  f.,  136,141, 145, 168, 176;  iv, 

69.  71,  122,  145;  v,  19,  31;  vii,  88, 113, 117, 

123 ;  viii,  63,  101-105,  109,  114;  x,  39,  44. 
Lenox  College,  iii,  101,  171. 
Lexington  College,  vii,  140. 
Lima  College,  iv,  138. 
Lincoln  College,  Illinois,  iii,  171. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  vi,  80. 
Lincoln  University,  iii,  171. 
Little  Rock  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, vi,  78. 
Liverpool,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Logan  College  for  Young  Women,  iii,  176. 
Lombard  College,  v,  18;  vii,  90;  viii,  123. 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 

Science,  viii,  39. 
Lordsburg  College,  v,  18. 
Louisiana  State  University,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 128; 

iv,  83. 
Louisburg  College,  iii,  176. 
Luther  College,  iii,  101. 
Macalester  College,  iii,  171 ;  viii,  63. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
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McGill  University,  iii,  42,  52,  118  f. ;  iv,  139 ; 

V,  31;  vi,  24;  vii,  24,  88,  111-118,  125, 167, 

169;  viii,  114. 
McKendrie  College,  ii,  49. 
McMinnville  College,  iii,  93;  vii,  136,  140. 
Maine,  Medical  School  of,  vii,  124  f.,  127. 
Maine,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  92,  105, 

128,  146;  iv,  83;  vii,  90;  x,  39,  45. 
Manchester,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Manhattan  College,  iii,  96. 
Manitoba,  University  of,  iii,  78. 
Marietta  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  99,  107,  118;f., 

136,  178;   iv,  69,   145,  153;  v,  31;  vii,  88; 

viii,  100-105;  x,  44. 
Marquette  University  Medical  School,  vii, 

124. 
Martha  Washington  College,  iii,  176. 
Martin  College,  iii,  176. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78 ;  vi,  50. 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  viii,  120. 
Maryland  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Maryland,  University  of,  vi,  50, 
Maryville  College,  iii,  171. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  iii,  63, 

78;  iv,  83,  98;  vii,  90. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ii,  74; 

iii,  42  f.,  47,  53,  104  f.,  118  f.;  iv,  142,  144, 

155;  V,  31;  vi,  49,  85,  103,  113;  vii,  17,  88, 

152  f. ;  viii,  101-109,  114;  x,  38,  40,  44. 
Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  v,  5. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Memphis,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 
Meridian  College,  vii,  16. 
Miami  University,  iii,  76-78,  98  f.,  130  f.;  iv, 

84,  87  f.,  153;  vi,  52;  vii,  90;  viii,  76;  x,  39, 

44.  [16. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78, 80;  vii, 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  iii,  78,  80. 
Michigan,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  80,98, 

105,  128,  188;  iv,  22-26,  83,  88,  110,  118, 

145  ff.,  152,  154,  159;  v,  19,  31;  vi,  52,  117, 

131;  vii,  89,  106,  109-118;  viii,  63,  101-107, 

114f.,  120;  X,  43,45. 
Middlebury  CoUege,  iii,  42  f. ,  52, 92, 95, 1 18  f. ; 

iv,  145;  V,  31 ;  vii,  88,  152;  viii,  100-105;  ix, 

54;  X,  36 f.,  44. 
Midland  College,  ii,  44. 
Millersburg  Female  CoUege,  iii,  176. 
Mills  College,  vii,  90. 
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Millsaps  College,  iii,  176. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  98. 

Milwaukee  Medical  School,  vi,  80. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  iii,  74  f,,  78,  81, 105, 
128; iv,  26-30, 69,  83,  89, 101, 135, 143, 146ff,, 
154, 159;  V,  19,  31;  vii,  89, 105, 109-118, 135; 
viii,  64,  100-105,  114,  120;  x,  45. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, iii,  78;  vi,  60. 

Mississippi  Normal  College,  vi,  60. 

Mississippi,  University  of,  iii,  67,  74  f.,  78, 
97,  128;  vi,  59,  78;  vii,  90. 

Missouri,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 80,  97  f., 
100,  105,  128,  140;  iv,  38-41,  83,  89,  135, 
146 ff.,  154,  159;  v,  19,  31,  67;  vi,  80;  vii, 
89,  109-118,  127;  viii,  64,  100-105,  114;  x, 
39,  45. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  iii,  98  f.,  171. 

Mobile,  medical  school  in,  ix,  64. 

Monmouth  College,  ii,  48;  iv,  4, 138. 

Montana,  College  of,  iii,  170f. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  iii,  78,  93;  viii,  67  f. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  iii,  78;  viii, 
67  f. 

Montana,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  128;  iv, 
83;  vii,  90;  viii,  67  f. 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Indiana,  viii,  123. 

Moravian  College,  ii,  43. 

Morningside  College,  iii,  101. 

Morris  Harvey  College,  iii,  176. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  104  f, 
118  f. ;  iv,  146  f. ;  v,  31 ;  vii,  88, 139 ;  viii,  100- 
105;  X,  44. 

Mount  Union  College,  ii,  50;  iii,  99. 

Muhlenberg  College,  ii,  50;  iii,  96. 

Muskingum  College,  advertising  by,  vii,  141. 

Nashville,  University  of,  vii,  90. 

Nazarine  University,  California,  viii,  121. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  98, 105, 
128;  V,  19;  vii,  90;  viii,  114;  x,  39,  45. 

Nevada,  University  of,  iii,  76,  78,  130  f.;  iv, 
83;  x,'63. 

Newberry  College,  iii,  100. 

New  Brunswick,  University  of,  iii,  78;  vii,  90. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  iii,  78;  vii,  152. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  iii,  78;  iv,  83. 
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New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  iii,  78. 
New  Mexico,  University  of,  iii,  76flF.,  130f.; 

iv,  83,  95,  153. 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
New  York  University,  ii,  74;  iii,  42  f.,  96, 104, 

107,  109,  120 f.,  141, 172;  iv,  69, 146;  v,  31; 

vii,  88;  x,  44. 
New  York,  University  of  the  State  of,  iii,  96, 

100  f.,  150;  V,  79;  viii,  77. 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  iii,  78 ;  vii,  90. 
North  Carohna,  University  of,  iii,  70,  76-78, 

92,  97,  130  f.,  141;  iv,  83;  vi,  80,  112;  vii,  90, 

127;  viii,  64;  x,  39,  45. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78 ;  iv, 

84. 
North  Dakota,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  93, 

130  f.;  iv,  83,  135,  153;  v,  19;  vii,  90. 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
North  Texas  Female  College,  iii,  177. 
Northwest  Missouri  College,  iii,  177. 
Northwestern  College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 

11,43. 
Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  111.,  ii,  43. 
Northwestern  University,  ii,  44,  60;  iii,  98, 

105  ;iv,  71  ;vi,  79,95;  vii,  109,  113-117,119, 

123,  132;  viii,  114;  x,  42,  44. 
Norwich  University,  vii,  152 ;  x,  37. 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  iii,  78. 
Oakland  City  College,  ii,  43. 
Oberlin  College,  iii,  42  f.,  52,  98  f.,  105,  109, 

120 f.,  178;  iv,  69,  146, 153;  v,  31;  vii,  170; 

viii,  100-108;  x,  44. 
Occidental  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  171;  v,  18. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  viii,  119. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  iii,  76-78, 

98 f.,  130f.,  141;  iv,  84,  87f.;  v,  19;  vi,  52; 

vii,  90,  113-117,  133;  viii,  76,  114. 
Ohio  University,  iii,  76-78,  99,  130  f. ;  iv,  84, 

87  f.,  153;  vi,  52;  vii,  90;  viii,  63,  76. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  98  f. ;  iv,  4, 

138;x,  63f. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, iii,  78,  85. 
Oklahoma,  State  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  82- 

91,  98,  109,  130f.,  140;  iv,  92 f.,  122,  153; 

vi,  51,  llOf.;  vU,  97,  145-147,  149. 
Olivet  College,  ii,  46;  iii,  178;  vii,  90. 
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Omaha,  University  of,  ii,  44. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  iv,  98- 

100,  105. 
Ontario  Ladies'  College,  vii,  140. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  iv,  85f. ; 

vii,  90. 
Oregon,  University  of,  iii,  76-78, 130  f. ;  iv,  84- 

86;  vii,  90;  ix,  76;  x,  39,  45. 
Oriental  University,  vii,  154. 
Oskaloosa  College,  iii,  20;  viii,  117. 
Oswego  College,  iii,  171. 
Ottawa  University,  ii,  51. 
Otterbein  University,  ii,  48;  iii,  99. 
Ouachita  College,  ii,  45. 
Oxford  College,  vii,  140. 
Oxford  College  for  Women,  ii,  45. 
Oxford,  University  of,  v,  67,  72;  vi,  16,  41, 

115,  132;  vii,  26,  155. 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  iii,  177. 
Pacific  Union  College,  ii,  48 ;  viii,  123. 
Pacific  University,  iii,  178;  vii,  90, 136. 
Palmer  College,  viii,  123. 
Park  College,  ii,  46;  iii,  98 f.,  171;  vii,  90. 
Parker  College,  ii,  44. 
Parsons  College,  iii,  101,  171. 
Penn  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  101. 
Pennsylvania  College,  ii,  43;  iv,  5;  viii,  123. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  iii,  78, 92, 96, 146 ; 

iv,  84;  V,  36;  vi,  50;  vii,  17,  90;  x,  39,  44. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  iii,  44f.,  53,  96, 

104, 107,  111,  122 f.,  136, 140f.  ;iv,  139, 146; 

V,  32,  52;  vi,  50;  vii,  88,  111-118,  153;  viii, 

114,  117,  120;  X,  40,  45. 
Phillips  University,  viii,  116. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,  iii,  44  f.,  53,  96, 

109,  122  f.,  140  f. ;  iv,  69,  139,  146;  v,  32;  vi, 

50,  82;  vii,  88,  153;  viii,  121 ;  x,  45. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  iii,  42  f., 

52,  92,  120  f. ;  iv,  146,  153;  v,  32;  vii,  88. 
Pomona  College,  iii,  178;  v,  18;  x,  45. 
Port  Gibson  Female  College,  iii,  177. 
Princeton  University,  ii,  18,  52,  74;  iii,  42  f., 

52,  94,  96, 107  f„  120f.,  136, 168;  iv,  22, 144, 

147  f.,  155;  v,  32,  52,  72  f. ;  vi,  106;  vii,  88, 

104,  132;  viii,  66,  101-114;  x,  38,  45. 
Pritchett  CoUege,  vii,  90. 
Purdue  University,  iii,  78;  iv,  83;  v,  16,  23- 

26,  32;  vii,  89,  lliB,  117,  119;  viii,  73,  90, 

100-108;  X,  45. 
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Queen's  College,  University  of,  ii,  44. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  iv,  32. 
Radcliife  College,  ii,  74;  iii,  42  f.,  53,  105, 

120  f.;  iv,  144,  147  f.;  v,  32;  vii,  88,  93;  x, 

40,  45. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  iii,   92,  97,  176; 

iv,  7. 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  ii,  11  ff. ; 

iii,  42  f.,  53,  97, 120  f.,  136,  176;  iv,  7,  41  f. ; 

vii,  90. 
Redfield  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  178. 
Redlands  University  of  California,  viii,  116. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  vi,  85;  viii, 

16-19,  101-105 ;  X,  38,  42,  45. 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  iii,  78. 
Richmond  College,  ii,  49;  iv,  5. 
Ripon  College,  iii,  43  f,,  52,  98,  120  f.,  136, 

178;  iv,  146  ff.,  153;  v,  32;  vii,  88 ;  viii,  100- 

105. 
Roanoke  College,  iii,  92. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Rochester,  University  of,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  96, 104, 

122f.;  iv,  146;  v,  32;  vii,  88;  viii,  100-105; 

X,  45. 
Rockford  College,  iii,  93;  vii,  140. 
Roger  Williams  University,  vii,  90. 
Rollins  College,  ii,  43^5;  iii,  70,  93,  178 ;  vii, 

90. 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  29-31, 42  f.,  53, 

120  f. ;  iv,  71, 146;  v,  19,  32  ;  vi,  85;  vii,  89. 
Rutgers  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  96, 104, 168, 179  f. ; 

X,  41,  42,  45. 
St.  Dunstan's  College,  ii,  48. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  College  of,  iii,  95. 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  iii, 

92  f.,  96;  vi,  51;  vii,  153. 
St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  ii,  47. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  iii,  101. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  ii,  48 ;  iii,  96 ;  vii,  152. 
St.  Louis  University,  iii,  99. 
St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  iv,  32. 
St.  Paul,  College  of,  iii,  178. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  iii,  96;  vii,  137. 
Salem  College,  N.C.,  vii,  140. 
San  Antonio  Female  College,  iii,  177. 
Saskatchewan,  University  of,  iii,  78. 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  viii,  6. 
School  of  Mining,  Kingston,  Ont.,  vii,  90. 
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Scotia  Seminary,  vii,  139. 
Sheffield,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Shorter  College,  Georgia,  vii,  140. 
Simpson  College,  iii,  101. 
Smith  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  95,  104  f.,  107, 

120  f. ;  iv,  146,  148;  v,  32;  vii,  89, 104,  139; 

X,  45. 
Sophie  Newcomb  College,  viii,  100-105. 
South  Carolina,  Presbyterian  College  of,  ii, 

43;  iii,  100. 
South  CaroUna,  University  of,  ii,  84;  iii,  67  f., 

76-78,  92,  100,  132 f.,  141;  iv,  84;  vii,  90; 

viii,  64,  108. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
South  Dakota,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  132  f., 

141;  iv,  84,  153;  X,  39,  45. 
Southern  California,  University  of,  ii,  44 ;  v, 

18;  vii,  134;  ix,  85  f. 
Southern  College,  iii,  177. 
Southern  Seminary,  iii,  177. 
Southern  University,  iii,  176. 
South  Georgia  College,  iii,  177. 
South,  University  of  the,  ii,  48 ;  x,  40,  45. 
Southwestern  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 

vi,  78. 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  ii,  45. 
Southwestern  University,  iii,  176;  viii,  116, 

123. 
Spalding  Female  Seminary,  iii,  177. 
Spring  Hill  College,  vii,  139. 
Starling-Ohio  Medical  School,  ix,  93-105. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  ii,  74;  iii, 

44  f.,  52,  104,  120f.;  iv,  144,  152  f.,  155;  v, 

32;  vii,  7,  89;  viu,  66, 101-105;  x,  38,  43,  45. 
Suifolk  Law  School,  Boston,  viii,  77. 
Sullins  College,  iii,  177;  viii,  123. 
Susquehanna  University,  vii,  90. 
Swarthmore  College,  iii,  96, 104;  iv,  19-21,  69, 

146;  V,  32;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105. 
Sweetbriar  College,  vii,  139. 
Syracuse,  University  of,  ii,  47 ;  iii,  96, 105 ;  vii, 

152. 
Tabor  College,  iii,  101;  iv,  138;  vii,  90. 
Talladega  College,  vii,  90. 
Taylor  University,  viii,  122. 
Temple  University,  vi,  97;  viii,  118. 
Tennessee,  University  of,  ii,  83;  iii,  68,  76-78, 

93,  97,  132  f.,  140f.;  iv,  84;  vi,  78,  80;  vii, 

90,  124f.  ;ix,  65. 
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Texas,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

of,  iii,  68,  78;  viii,  74  f. 
Texas  Christian  University,  ii,  42;  iv,  138; 

vii,  124. 
Texas,  University  of,  iii,  70, 76-78, 93, 97, 110, 
132  f. ;  vii,  109, 113  f. ;  viii,  74;  ix,  64,  68;  x, 
39,45. 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  vi,  85. 
Toronto,  University  of,  iii,  78,  132  f.,  190  f.; 
iv,  30-34,  71,  84,  89,  100;  v,  32;  vii,  24,  89, 
132;  viii,  101,  103,  105,  109,  114. 
Tougalou  University,  ii,  48. 
Transylvania  University,  ii,  84;  vii,  90. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  ii,  47;  iii,  92, 

97,  176;  X,  39,  43,  45. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  ii,  52;  iii, 
44f.,  53,  94 f.,  107,  120 f.,  137;  iv,  22,  146; 
V,  32;  vii,  89,  104;  viii,  100,  103,  105,  109; 
X,  45. 
Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv,  31. 
Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  ii,  74. 
Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  iii,  170  f. ;  iv, 

138. 
Tri-State  College,  viii,  120. 
Tufts  College,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  95,  105,  122  f. ;  iv, 

146;  V,  32;  vi,  83;  vii,  89,  112;  x,  45. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  iii,  44  f.,  52, 
97,  109,  122  f.,  140  f. ;  iv,  139,  146;  v,  18,  32; 
vu,  89,  110,  113 f.,  118;  viii,  100,  103,  105; 
X,  45. 
Union  Christian  College,  ii,  47. 
Union  College,  Nebraska,  viii,  121, 123. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  98. 
Union  University,  ii,  83 f.;  iii,  44f.,  53,  96, 
104,  122;  iv,  24,  146;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  124-127; 
viii,  100-105. 
University  College,  London,  viii,  39. 
University  College,  Oxford,  vii,  119. 
University  College,  Reading,  viii,  39. 
University  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv, 

31  f. 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  vii,  136. 
University  of  the  South,  iii,  97;  iv,  71. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  iii,  101. 
Urbana  University,  ii,  43. 
Utah,  Agricultural  College  of,  iii,  78. 
Utah,  University  of,  iii,  76-78, 132  f. ;  iv,  153. 
Valparaiso  University,  iv,  120;  vii,  140;  viii, 
116,  118. 
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Vanderbilt  University,  ii,  50,  74;  iii,  69,  97, 

174,  176;  iv,  131,  136;  vi,  95;  viii,  32,  64; 

ix,  68 ;  X,  45. 
Vassar  College,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  96,  105,  122  f.; 

iv,  69,  146,  148;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  104,  109-119; 

viii,  101-105,  108;  x,  40,  45. 
Vermont,  University  of,  ii,  84;  iii,  44  f.,  53, 

95,  105,  122  f.;  iv,  139,  146;  V,  32;  vii,  89, 

127,  152;  viii,  100-105;  x,  36f.,  45. 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv, 

31  f. 
Vincennes  University,  v,  33. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  69,  78;  vii, 

90. 
Virginia,  University  of,  ii,  67  f.,  85;  iii,  34,  69, 

76-78,  92,  97,  132  f.,  140  f.;  iv,  110;  vi,  14r 

20,  65;  vii,  89,  101,  135,  169;  viii,  64,  101- 

105,  117,  120;  x,  39,  45. 
Wabash  College,  iii,  29,  44 f.,  53,  98,  122  f., 

136,  172,  178;  iv,  146,  152;  v,  32;  vu,  89; 

viii,  100-105;  x,  39,45. 
Wake  Forest  College,  ii,  46. 
Walla  Walla  CoUege,  viii,  121. 
Warthen  College,  iii,  177. 
Washburn  College,  ii,  50;  iii,  178;  vii,  127. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  iii,  44  f., 

52,  96, 122  f.,  169,  172;  iv,  146,  152f.;  v,32; 

vi,  77;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105,  108;  x,  45. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  iii,  92  f.,  97; 

vii,  90. 
Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  iii,  171. 
Washington  College,  iii,  96, 
Washington,  State  College  of,  iii,  78;  iv,  84; 

viii,  75. 
Washington  University,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  98, 100, 

124  f.,   138,  140  f.,  145;  iv,  146,  152;  v,  32; 

vii,  89,  123;  x,  40,  45. 
Washington,  University  of  State  of,  iii,  76-78, 

132  f. ;  iv,  84;  v,  19;  vii,  109,  112, 117;  viii, 

75;  ix,  68,  74;  x,  39,45. 
Waynesburg  College,  iii,  96,  171. 
Weaverville  College,  iii,  177. 
Wellesley  College,  iii,  44  f.,  53, 95, 1041, 108, 

124f.;  iv,  146,  148;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  104,  139; 

viu,  66,  100-105;  x,  40,  45. 
Wells  College,  iii,  44  f..  52,  96,  124  f. ;  iv,  146, 

148;  V,  32;  vii,  89,  146;  x,  45. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  176. 
Wesleyan  University,  ii,  49,  60;  iii,  95,  105; 
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iv,  8;  V,  16,  26-30,  32;  vi,  113;  vii,  89,  104; 

X,  41  f. 
"Western  College  for  Women,  iii,  99,  171 ;  vii, 

90. 
"Western  Maryland  College,  iii,  96. 
"Western  Reserve  Universitj',  iii,  44  f. ,  52, 98  f. , 

104 f.,  124 f.,  140 f.,  178;  iv,  146,  148;  v,  19, 

32;  vi,  79,  105;  vii,  89, 113f.,  127;  viii,  100- 

105,  108;  X,  45. 
"Westminster  College,  Colorado,  iii,  171;  iv, 

120;  viii,  116. 
"Westminster  College,  Missouri,  iii,  98,  100, 

171. 
"Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania,  viii,  123. 
"Westminster  College,  Utah,  iii,  170. 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  viii,  66. 
West  Virginia  University,  iii,  76-78,  92,  97, 

132  f.,  140 f. ;  iv,  84,  153;  vi,  51,  78,  80;  vii, 

90;  viii,  64. 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University,  iv,  138. 
Wheaton  College,  iii,  93. 
Whitman  College,  ii,  43,  45;  iii,  175,  178;  viii, 

63. 
"Whittier  College,  v,  18. 
Whitworth  College,  Mississippi,  iii,  177. 
Whitworth  College,  Washington,  ii,  50 ;  iii,  93, 

171. 
Wilberforce  University,  iii,  178. 
Willamette  University,  iii,  93;  vii,  124,  136; 

ix,  76. 
William  and  Mary  College,  vii,  90. 
William  Jewell  College,  iii,  100. 
Williams  College,  iii,  15,  44  f.,  53,  95,  104  f., 

124  f. ;  iv,  36,  69, 146 ;  v,  32 ;  vii,  89,  104 ;  viii, 

103-105;  X,  45. 
WilUe  Halsell  College,  iii,  177. 
Wilson  College,  iii,  96, 171. 
Winona  College,  viii,  119,  122. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  iii,  47,  76-78,  81,  98, 

105,  109,  132 f.,  145 f. ;  iv,  34-38,  71,  84,  89, 

101,  118,  128,  135,  146-148,  152,  154,  159; 

v,  19,  32,  67;  vi,  38;  vii,  89,  109-119,  133; 

viii,  64,  101-105,  114,  120;  x,  42,  45. 
Wittenberg  College,  ii,  48;  iii,  99,  178. 
Wofford  College,  iii,  100,  176;  vu,  90. 
Woman's  College,  lUinois,  vii,  140. 
Woman's  College,  Maryland,  iii,  96. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  vi, 

78. 
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Wooster,  University  of,  ii,  48;  iii,  171 ;  vii,  25; 

X,  42, 43,  45. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  30,  44f., 
52, 124  f. ;  iv,  146 ;  v,  32 ;  vi,  85 ;  vii,  89, 152 ; 
viii,  100-105;  x,  38,  40,  45. 
Wycliffe  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv, 

32. 
Wyoming,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  82,  132  f, ; 

iv,  84,  153. 
Yale  University,  ii,  74;  iii,  14,  34,  44f.,  47  f., 
52,  95,  108,  124  f.,  136,  168  f. ;  iv,  38,  46,  69, 
144,  147  f.,  155,  157 f. ;  v,  32,  37,  73;  vi,  24, 
39,  85,  102;  vii,  17,  24,  89,  104,  106,  109, 
114,  116-119;  viii,  32,  66,  101-109,  113 f., 
119f.;x,  38,  43,  45. 
Yankton  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  178. 
York  College,  Nebraska,  viii,  123. 
Young  L.  G.  Harris  College,  iii,  177. 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  Association  of,  iii,  104. 
Collin,  Alonzo,  retired,  i,  24. 
Collins,  Gyfford  Davidson,  Prussian  exchange 

teacher,  viii,  56. 
Colorado  College,  iii,  4,  40  f.,  53,  98,  114  f.,  178; 
iv,  145,  153;  v,  31;  vii,  88,  105;  viii,  108. 
Entrance  requirements,  vii,  105. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Colorado,  normal  school  history  in,  vii,  149. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  iii,  78,  80;  iv,  83;  vi, 

85. 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78,  80. 
Colorado  state  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  ix,  36  f. ;  x,  86, 100. 
Colorado,  University  of,  iii,  74  f . ,  78  ff. ,  98, 126  f. , 

140  f. ;  iv,  83 ;  v,  19,  67 ;  vii,  87. 
Columbia  College,  Milton,  Oregon,  iii,  176. 
Columbia  University,  ii,  6,  83;  iii,  40  f.,  49,  52, 
95,  104,  108,  110,  114 f.,  136  f. ;  iv,  40,  62, 
71,  137,  139,  140,  144,  147  f.,  155;  v,  31, 
72  f.;  vi,  24,  38,  85,  102,  106,   127,  134  f.; 
vii,  17,  24,  25,  88, 104,  110-117, 123 ;  viii,  66, 
101-109,  114  ff. ;  X,  38,  42,  43,  44. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  110  ff. 
Entrance  requirements,  i,  25 ;  iv,  137 ;  vii,  104. 
Matriculation  records,  iv,  147  f. 
Medical  school,  vi,  81 ;  vii,  123. 

Admission  to,  iv,  139. 
Pension  system,  i,  33  f. ;  vii,  24;  viii,  35. 
Teachers  College,  pension  system,  vii,  35. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  42,  43,  44. 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Columbus  Railway,  Power  and  Light  Company, 

pension  system,  x,  80. 
Coman,  Katharine,  disability  allowance  grant- 
ed, V,  8. 

Deceased,  x,  106. 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Federal, 

and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  x,  5. 
Commission  on  state  systems  of  education,  v, 

79  f. ;  vi,  120. 
Commissioner  of  education,  state,  vi,  58  f. 
Commissioners  of  Accounts,  New  York,  inves- 
tigation of  pensions  by,  viii,  49  f. 
Committee  of  Ten,  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, iii,  102,  106. 

Special,  report  on  organization  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation,  i,  10-16. 
Common  Law  and  Case  Method,  report  on,  x,  21. 
Comparative  method  in  educational  surveys, 

ix,  121. 
Comstock,  John  Henry,  ix,  8. 
Condit,  Robert  A.,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  iii,  187. 
Condit,  Mrs.  Robert  A.,  pension  granted,  iv,  11. 
Conditioned  students  in  college,  iii,  107-133;  vii, 

103. 
Conditions  on  admission  to  college,  iii,  67, 107- 
109,  122,  154;  iv,  25,  29,  37,  39 f.,  87,  134- 
137,  142  fF. 

Definition  of,  iv,  142fF. 

Removal  of,  iv,  151  f. 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools,  National,  iii,  102. 
Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Gen- 
eral, iii,  172  f. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Greneral, 
iii,  173. 
Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
iu,  15-19,  26-28,  168 f.,  179;  v,  33;  vi,  98. 

Denomination  and  colleges,  ii,  51. 

Ministers,  annuity  fund  for,  x,  66. 
Congress,  United  States,  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia teachers'  pension  bill,  vii,  34  f. 
Conjoint  Board  of  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians 

and  Surgeons,  secretary  of,  visits  America, 

vii,  127  f. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
Connecticut,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Teachers'  pension,  x,  49,  86, 100. 
Conservatories  of  Music,  professors  in,  and  re- 
tiring allowances,  viii,  6. 


Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin  College,  ix,  6. 
Constitution  of  United  States  and  education, 

vi,  45. 
Contributory  pension  systems,  x,  49,  51,  74-99, 

101, 102. 
Contributory  pensions,  vi,  33-26,  28,  31;  vii, 

59-63,  72;ix,  21f.,  28f. 
Converse  College,  iii,  92. 
Cooke,  Morris  Llewellyn,  Director  of  Public 

"Works,  Philadelphia,  report  to  Foundation, 

vi,  42 ;  vii,  22. 
Cooley,  Leroy  C,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Cooperation  of  college  and  high  school,  obsta- 
cles to,  V,  74  f. 
Cooper  School  of  Medicine,  ix,  82. 
Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  vii,  87. 
Copeland,  Dr.,  ix,  101. 

Cornell  College,  ii,  47 ;  iii,  93, 98, 101 ;  iv,  71 ;  vii, 
87. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  43,  44. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  vi,  49. 

Cornell  University,  iii,  40  f.,  52,  95,  104-108, 
116  f,,  136;  iv,  35,  69;  v,  31;  vi,  24,  49,  85, 
129;  vii,  4,  24,  88,  105,  111-118,  123,  126, 
152;  viii,  101-107,  114,  116;  be,  68. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-118. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  105. 

Law  school,  vi,  89. 
Admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Matriculation  records,  iv,  145-148. 

Medical  school,  vii,  123,  126;  \x,  68. 
Admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Pension  system,  i,  33;  vii,  24;  viii,  34. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Cornwall,  Henry  B.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Coronal  Institute,  iii,  176. 
Corporations,  pension  systems  of,  vi,  24. 
Correspondence,  college  work  by,  iv,  119,  121. 
Corson,  Hiram,  retired,  i,  22. 

Deceased,  vi,  129;  vii,  78. 
Cost  and  efficiency  of  colleges  and  universities, 

ii,  100  ff. 
Cost  of  medical  education,  ix,  97. 
Cost  of  retiring  allowance  system,  iii,  50-53;  vii, 

85-94. 
Cotner  University,  vii,  124;  viii,  122. 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  requirements  of, 

viii,  33;  be,  61  f. 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  ix,  61  f. 

And  classification  of  medical  schools,  ix,  61  f., 
76,  77. 
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And  conditions  of  recognition  of  medical 
schools,  ix,  69  f. 

And  enforcement  of  four-year  high  school  re- 
quirement, ix,  63. 

And  local  educational  development,  ix,  63, 

And  medical  reform,  ix,  93.  [62. 

And  reorganization  of  medical  education,  ix. 

And  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  ix,  99. 

Criteria  for  classification  of  medical  schools, 
ix,  65  S. 
County  superintendent  of  education,  vi,  55. 

Reports  of,  ix,  108,  111. 
Course,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
Courses  of  instruction,  college  catalogues  on, 

viii,  120  f. 
Courts,  administration  of,  vi,  92. 
Coward,  Asbury,  retired,  iii,  7. 
Cowles,  Augustus  Woodruff,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  viii,  128. 
Cox,  John,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Crafts,  Lettie  M.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Craig,  Channing,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Craig,  Oscar  J.,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  vi,  129. 
Craig,  Mrs.  Oscar  J.,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Crandall,  Charles  Lee,  retired,  x,  6. 
Crane,  Thomas  Frederick,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Creighton  University,  vi,  80. 
Criteria,  for  classification  of  medical  schools,  ix, 
65  f. 

Of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  exam- 
ined, ix,  66. 

Significant  and  practical,  suggested,  ix,  69  f. 

Standards  of,  ix,  66  f. 
Criticisms,  educational,  iv,  160-164. 
Crocker,  Francis  Bacon,  granted  disability  al- 
lowance, iv,  11. 
Crookston  College,  Arkansas,  viii,  118. 
Crosby,  William  Otis,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Crowell,  Edward  Payson,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Deceased,  vi,  130. 
Crowell,  James  G.,  headmaster  of  Brearley 

School,  iii,  49. 
Cruse,  Lee,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  vii,  145. 
Cumberland  College,  Arkansas,  viii,  122. 
Cumberland  University,  iii,  171. 
Cunningham,  Susan  J.,  retired,  iv,  10.  , 
Curriculum,  college,  iii,  64,  94,  149. 

High  school,  iii,  64,  97,  102,  153;  v,  63-66. 

Use  of  term,  viii,  120. 


Currier,  Albert  Henry,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Currier,  Amos  Noyes,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  iv,  167. 
Ciu*rier,  Mrs.  Amos  Noyes,  iv,  13. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Curtis,  John  G.,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  viii,  129. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  John  G.,  pension  granted,  ix,  9. 
Curtis,  William  S.,  retired,  x,  6. 
Czarnomska,  Elizabeth  J.,  disability  allowance 

granted,  iv.  Hi 

Dabney,  Charles  William,  and  rural  school 
teachers,  ii,  27. 

President  of  University  of  Cincinnati,  iii,  37. 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  93. 
Dale,  Sir  Alfred,  viii,  41. 
Dalhousie  University,  iii,  40 f.,  53, 116  f. ;  v,  31; 

vi,  6 ;  vii,  88. 
Danforth,  Allen,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  iv,  168. 
Daniells,  William  Willard,  retired,  iv,  11. 

Deceased,  viii,  129. 
Daniells,  Mrs.  William  Willard,  pension  grant- 
ed, ix,  9. 
Daniels,  Archibald  Lamont,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Daniels,  Joseph  L.,  retired,  i,  24. 
Darnell,   James   Palmer,   Prussian   exchange 

teacher,  iv,  45;  v,  36. 
Dartmouth  College,  iii,  40  f.,  52,  95,  104  f. ;  iv, 
69,  145,  157';  v,  31 ;  vi,  6,  127;  vii,  88,  104, 
110-118, 152;  viii,  100-105;  x,  44. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  110-118. 

Prepared  subjects  in  entrance  requirements, 
iv,  157. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Davies,  Pauline  Marriott,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Davis,  Joseph  B.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Davis,  Noah  K.,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  v,  84. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Noah  K.,' pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Davis,  William  Morris,  retired,  x,  6. 
Dawson,  Arthur  Coleman,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Dayton,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94,  100. 
Deans,  coUege,  ii,  28;  iii,  117, 123, 135. 
Decker,  Winfred  C. ,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Deferred  annuity,  viii,  43  f. 
De  Forest,  Frederick  M.,  quoted  on  entrance 

requirements,  iv,  158. 
De  Garmo,  Charles,  retired,  ix,  8. 
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Degree-granting  institutions,  number  of,  vi,  70. 
Degrees,  iii,  65,  74flF.,  90,  97  f.,  104  f.,  151. 

Safeguarding  of,  viii,  77. 
Deiler,  John  Hanno,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  iv,  168  f. 
Deiler,  Mrs.  John  Hanno,  pension  granted,  iv, 

11. 
Delaware  College,  iii,  66,  78,  92,  95;  vi,  50;  viii, 

123. 
Delaware,  educational  system  of,  vi,  50,  53. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  x,  86. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 

pensions  of,  vii,  44,  64 ;  x,  80. 
De  Mortuis,  i,  61;  ii,  107  ff.;  Ui,  181  fF.;  iv, 

164 ff.;  V,  81  ff.;  vi,  125 ff.;  vii,  165 ff.;  viii, 

125  ff. ;  ix,  125  ff. ;  x,  103-120. 
Demonstrator,  use  of  term,  viii,  6. 
Denison  University,  ii,  42 ;  iii,  93, 98  f. ;  iv,  4, 96. 
Denmark,  agriculture  and  education  in,  viii, 
96  f. 

Old  age  pensions,  vi,  23. 
Dennison,  Henry  S.,  on  Massachusetts  Pension 

Commission,  ix,  25. 
Denominational  character,  determination  of,  ii, 

58  ff. 
Denominational  college  charters,  ii,  40  ff. ;  iv,  4-7. 
Denominational   colleges    and    the    Carnegie 
Foundation,  ii,  58  ff. ;  iii,  81 ,  147 ;  iv,  4-8, 32. 
63,  119  f. ;  V,  4,  26-28;  viii,  30. 

In  Nebraska,  vi,  35. 

In  Pennsylvania,  vi,  36. 
Denominational  connections  and  college  organ- 
ization, ii,  54  f. 

And  religious  life  in  college,  ii,  53. 
Denominational  education  boards,  iii,  167-180; 

vi,  41. 
Denominational  institutions,  ii,  40 ff.;  iii,  81, 

147 ;  iv,  4-8,  32,  63,  119  f. ;  v,  4,  26-28 ;  vi,  35, 

36,  41 ;  viii,  30. 
Denominations  and  appointment  of  trustees,  ii, 
56. 

And  college  boards  of  trustees,  ii,  40  ff. 

And  colleges,  method  of  legal  connection,  ii, 
40ff.,  52  ff. 

And  financial  assistance  to  colleges,  ii,  56  f. 

And  students,  ii,  57. 
Denominations  and  colleges 

Baptist,  ii,  49,  51 ;  iii,  31-33,  162  f. ;  v,  33;  vi, 
95,  98. 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  iii,  169,  172  f. 


Denominations  and  colleges  (continu«d) 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  iii,  169,  173-176. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Reformed  Church 

of  America,  iii,  169,  179  f. 
Boards  of  Trustees,  denominational,  ii,  4  ff. 
Congregational  denominations  and  colleges, 

ii,  51. 
Education  Commission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  iii,  175. 
Financial  assistance,  denominational  colleges 

and,  ii,  56  f. 
Lutheran  denominations,  colleges  of,  vi,  35  f., 

98. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  iii,  169,  172  f. ; 
V,  5,  26 ;  vi,  95,  98. 

And  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  iii,  169,  172  f. ;  v,  26. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  ii,  51; 
iii,  173  f.;  vi,  95,  98. 

Definition  of  college,  iii,  175. 
Moravian  Church,  vi,  98. 
Nebraska,  denominational  colleges  in,  Vi,  35. 
Organization,  college,   and  denominational 

connections,  ii,  54  f. 
Pennsylvania,  denominational  colleges  in,  vi, 

36. 
Presbyterian  Church  and  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  vi, 

35,98. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  iii, 

23-26. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 

America,  iii,  17 f.,  21-23,  25 f.,  168-172;  vi, 

95. 
Presbyterian  College  Board,  iii,  169-172;  iv, 

119  ff. 
Princeton    University   and   denominational 

connection,  ii,  59. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  colleges,  ii, 

51. 
Reformed  Church  and  colleges,  ii,  52 ;  iii,  168, 

179f,;  vi,  98. 
Religious  Education  Association,  vi,  99. 
Religious  education,  progress  in,  vi,  99-103. 
Religious  life  in  colleges  and  denominational 

connections,  ii,  53  f. 
Religious  worship,  compulsory  attendance 

at,  ii,  46. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  medical  schools  of, 

vi,  80. 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  «md  universities,  ii, 

46  ff. ;  iu,  162,  168;  vi,  35,  98. 
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Denominations  and  colleges  {continued) 

Roman  Catholic  Orders  and  colleges,  ii,  51 ; 
iii,  168flF. 

Sectarian  control  of  colleges,  ii,  40  ff.,  46. 

Sectarian  institutions,  1,  8, 12  S. ;  47  ff. ;  ii,  2  f. 

Students  and  denominations,  ii,  42,  57. 

Theological  tests  in  colleges,  ii,  40  ff. 

Trustees,  college,  appointment  of,  and  de- 
nominations, ii,  56;  iv,  4-8,  18,  21. 

United  Brethren,  Church  of,  and  colleges,  ii, 
52;  vi,  98. 

University    Senate,     Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  iii,  172  f. 

Yearbook  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board, 
ui,  171. 
Dental  Schools,  Association  of,  request  for  study 

of  dental  education,  vi,  5. 
Dentistry,  schools  of,  iii,  75,  77 ;  vii,  98,  130. 
Denton,  James  E.,  retired,  iii,  5;  vi,  6. 
Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 
Denver,  University  of,  iv,  7f.  ;  vii,  127,  140; 

Abolishes  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 
Department  of  Health  Pension  Fund,  New 

York  City,  ix,  40. 
Department,  use  of  term,  viii,  120. 
De  Pauw  University,  ii,  47 ;  iv,  3 ;  vii,  18 ;  x,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Derby,  Albert  Le  Forest,  deceased,  ii,  113. 
Des  Islets,  Colbert  Mousseau,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Des  Moines  College,  iii,  101. 
Detroit  teachers'  pension  fund,  vii,  43;  x,  90. 
Deupree,  John  G.,  retired,  v,  9. 
Deutsche  Liter aturzeitung,  article  on  Foundation 

quoted,  vi,  39. 
Dexter,  Franklin  B.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Deyoe,  Superintendent,  viii,  93. 
Diamond  Match  Company,  pension  system,  x, 

71,  74. 
Dickinson  College,  ii,7  f. ;  iii,  40f.,  53, 95, 116  f., 

141;  iv,  139,  145,  153;  v,  31;  viii,  100-108. 
Dimm,  Jonathan  R.,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Disability  allowances,  x,  74-99. 

Amount  of,  x,  74-99. 

Basis  for,  x,  74-99. 
Disability  and  pension  funds,  ix,  24. 

Lack  of  control  in  cases  of,  ix,  24. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Church  of,  iii,  20;  vi,  97  f. 
Dismissal  of  college  officers  and  professors,  vi, 

21;  X,  5. 
Distribution  of  physicians  in  California,  ix,  90  f. 

In  Ohio,  ix,  105  f. 


In  Oregon,  ix,  78. 

In  Washington,  State  of,  ix,  75. 
District  of  Columbia,  educational  system  of,  vi, 
51,  56. 

Laws  governing  educational  charters,  vii,  158- 
163. 

Proposed  teachers'  pension  system,  vii,  34. 
Doane  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  178. 
Doctor,  title  of,  in  the  United  States,  iii,  160. 
Doctorate  of  philosophy,  vi,  103  f. 
Dodge,  Le  Vant,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Dogmatic  theology,  courses  in,  vi,  99. 
Dolbear,  Amos  E.,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  v,  84. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Amos  E.,  pension  granted,  v,  8. 
Domestic  Science  Teaching,  iv,  103  f. 
D'Ooge,  Martin  L.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Deceased,  x,  106  f. 
Doolittle,  Charles  L.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Dormitories,  direction  of,  ii,  29. 

As  part  of  endowment,  ii,  19. 
Doster,  James,  professor  in  University  of  Ala- 
bama, iii,  66. 
Douthat,  Robert  William,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Downey,  John  F.,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Drake,  Governor  Francis  Marion,  founder  of 

Drake  University,  iii,  20. 
Drake  University,  iii,  12, 20f.,  40f.,  53,  98, 101, 
107, 109, 116  f.,  138, 140  f. ;  iv,  139, 145, 153; 
V,  31;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105;  x,  42,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Drury  College,  iii,  12,  26-29,  40  f.,  52,  93,  98  f., 

116  f. ;  iv,  145, 153;  v,  31;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105. 
Dudley,  William  Russell,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Deceased,  vi,  130. 
Duluth,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  86. 
Dungan,  David  R.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Dunkards,  vi,  97. 

Dupuis,  Nathan  Fellowes,  retired,  iv,  19. 
Durham,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  retired,  x,  6. 
Duval,  Delphine,  deceased,  ii,  107. 
Dwight,  Cornelia  P.,  retired,  v,  9. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 

IliARLHAM  College,  ii,  47 ;  x,  40,  44. 
East  London  College,  viii,  39. 
Easton,  Morton  W.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Eaton,  Amos,  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, viii,  18. 
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Eaton,  A.  Judson,  retired,  v,  7. 

Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  vi, 

84;  vii,  123. 
Eclectic  sect  in  medicine,  vi,  79;  vii,  128;  ix, 

88. 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  Federal  Commission 

on,  vii,  75. 
Eddy,  Henry  T.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  pension 

system,  ix,  45 ;  x,  74. 
Education,  administration  of,  ix,  121. 

And  advertising,  iv,  116-122;  vi,  73;  vii,  133- 
143. 
Education,   Board    of,    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  iu,  169,  172f. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  iii,  169, 
173-177. 

Reformed  Church  of  America,  iii,  169,  179  f. 
Eklucation,  higher,  relation  of,  to  school  sys- 
tems, vi,  47. 

In  Vermont,  study  of,  and  educational  legis- 
lation, X,  34. 

Local  control  over,  vi,  54  f. 

National,  vi,  45. 

I*rofession  of,  ix,  120. 

Professional,  vi,  76-99. 

Recent  legislation  in,  vi,  58-60. 

Religious,  progress  in,  vi,  99-103. 

Science  of,  ix,  121. 

State  boards  of,  powers  of,  vi,  54. 

State  commissioner  of,  vi,  58  f. 

State  superintendent  of,  vi,  54  f. 

State  system  of,  types  of,  vi,  49-53. 

Study  of,  ix,  118. 
Education,  United  States  Bureau  of,  vi,  46 ;  vii, 

90,  132. 
Educational  Commission,  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  South,  iii,  175. 
Educational  directory,  value  of,  ix,  112. 
Educational  efficiency,  variation  of,  in  state  sys- 
tems, vi,  56-58. 
Educational  function  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, vii,  94-98. 
Educational  organization,  variation  of,  in  state 

systems,  vi,  54-56. 
Educational  surveys,  ix,  118-123. 

And  aims  of  education,  ix,  119  f. 

Methods  of  conducting,  ix,  120  f. 

Number  of,  ix,  119. 

Purpose  of,  ix,  118,  123. 

Value  of,  iz,  119,  192. 


Edwards,  G.  E.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36, 
Edwards,  Murray  F.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iv,  45. 
Efficiency,  academic  and  industrial,  bulletin  on, 

vi,  42;  vii,  22. 
Efficiency  and  cost  of  universities,  ii,  100  £F. 

College,  factors  in,  ii,  67  f. 

Variation  in,  among  state  systems  of  educa- 
tion, vi,  56-58. 
Elementary  education,  iii,  65,  71,  81,  94,  144, 

152-155. 
Eliot,  Charles  William,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  iii,  94. 

Retired,  iv,  3,  10;  v,  3. 
Elizabeth  College,  vii,  139. 
Elkin,  Lewis,  Philadelphia  teachers*  pension, 

vii,  42. 
Eller,  William  Henry,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, viii,  56. 
Elliott,  Professor  Edward  C,  viii,  26. 
Elliott,  John  B.,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Ellis,  Mary,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Elmira  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  171 ;  vii,  87 ;  x,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Emerson,  Charles  Franklin,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  iii,  176. 
Emory  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  176. 
Employees,  Chicago  public  school,  fund  of,  vii, 

38. 
Employment  of  beneficiaries,  ix,  6,  24. 
Emporia,  College  of,  iii,  171. 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies,  viii,  43,  44. 
Endowment,  meaning  of  term,  ii,  18  f. 
Endowment  of  Carnegie  Foundation  increased, 

vi,  3. 
Engineer,  chief,  in  colleges  and  universities, 

not  eligible  to  pensions,  ii,  29. 
Engineering,  degrees  in,  vi,  86. 
Engineering  departments,  amount  of  teaching 

in,  iii,  137. 
Engineering  education,  vi,  77,  84-87. 

Profession  of,  ix,  18  f. 

Study  of,  viii,  5  f. ;  be,  3,  7,  18  f. ;  x,  3,  4,  31  f. 
Engineering  Education,  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of,  ix,  19. 
Engineering  Schools,  iv,  37, 39  f.,  44,  85-87, 90, 
98,  100-104,  110;  be,  19;  x,  31. 

Classification  of,  x,  31. 

Origin  of,  x,  31.  > 

England,  actuarial  investigations  in,  ix,  83. 
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Board  of  Education,  annual  report  of,   ix, 
117  f. 

Church  of,  iii,  168. 

Civil  service  pensions  in,  vii,  60,  63. 

Elementary  School  Teachers'  (Superannua- 
tion) Act,  ix,  23. 

Exchequer  Grants,  Executive  Committee  on 
the  Distribution  of,  viii,  40. 

Federated    Universities   Superannuation 
Scheme,  ix,  27. 

Homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 

Insurance  companies,  and  universities'  pen- 
sion system,  viii,  43  f. 

New  universities  in,  vi,  71. 

Old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 

Universities'  pension  system,  viii,  39-46. 
English,  college  entrance  requirements  in,  iii, 
69,  94  f. ;  V,  73;  vi,  62;  vii,  107  f. 

Departments  of,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 
135  f.,  142  f. 
Engwer,  Geheimrat,  Dr.,  vi,  36. 
Enrolment  in  public  schools,  vi,  53. 
Entrance  requirements.  See  under  Admission 

to  college;  Articulation  of  high  schools  and 

college ;  Colleges  and  academies,  connection 

between;  Certificate  and  entrance  require- 
ments. 
Entrance  requirements,  at  Harvard,  vi,  61  f. 

At  University  of  Virginia,  vi,  18, 

Progress  in  the  South,  vi,  64-67. 

Rise  in,  vi,  60  If. 

Study  of,  vi,  41. 

To  professional  schools,  viii,  66  f. 
Episcopal  Church,  Protestant,  v,  33;  vi,  95,  98. 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts,  vi,  95. 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 

Protestant,  vi,  95. 
Epworth  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 
Epworth  University,  iii,  176;  iv,  138. 
Equipment,   description   of,    in  college  cata- 
logues, viii,  118. 

General,  as  criterion  of  medical  schools,  ix, 
66. 
Erskine  College,  iii,  100. 
Estates  of  beneficiaries,  payments  to,  v,  4. 
Esty,  William  Cole,  retired,  i,  22. 
Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  vii,  90. 
European  institutions,  service  in,  and  retiring 

allowances,  x,  5. 
Evangelical  churches,  iii,  171,  179. 


Evans,  Rev.  Arthur  Grant,  president  of  the 

University  of  Oklahoma,  iii,  83,  86. 
Evans,  Margaret  J.,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Evans,  Mary,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Evenius,  Johannes,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  57. 
Ewing,  Professor  James  A.,  viii,  41. 
Examinations,  admission  to  college  by,  iii,  94, 
97, 104  flf.,  153;  iv,  137-156;  vu,  105.  See  also 
under  Admission  to  college. 

Bar,  investigation  of,  x,  23  f. 

For  college  entrance  and  certificates,  ii,  74. 

Matriculation  records  of  colleges  admitting 
by,  iv,  147-149. 
Examiners,  board  of  educational,  Iowa,  iii,  100. 
Examining  Board,  state,  vi,  54. 
Exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States,  iii,  1,  46-49;  iv,  45-57;  v,  35- 
39;  vi,  3fr40,  42;  vii,  16-19,  22;  viii,  56-59; 
ix,  3. 

Prussian,  organization  of,  in  Berlin,  viii,  58. 
Exchequer  Grants,  England,  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  the  Distribution  of,  viii,  40. 
Expenditure  as  criterion  of  medical  schools,  ix, 

71. 
Expenditures  per  capita  for  school  purposes,  vi, 

56,  57. 
Experiment  stations,  agricultural,  iv,  103-105, 

107. 
Expert,  educational,  ix,  122. 
Expert,  use  of,  vi,  47. 
Extension  courses,  iii,  75,  77. 

X*  AcuLTiES,  and  college  efficiency,  ii,  68. 

And  denominational  connections,  ii,  40  ff. 

Lists  of,  in  college  catalogues,  viii,  116. 

Size  of,  in  associated  institutions,  v,  14;  vii, 
14. 
Faculty,  college,  iii,  74  f.,  100,  107  f.,  112,  115, 
122f.,  128f.,132f.,  173. 

Appointment  to,  iv,  71. 

Future  growth  of,  iv,  62. 

Law  school,  iv,  26. 

Meaning  of  term,  ii,  18. 

Quality  of,  as  criterion  of  medical  schools,  ix, 
66,  69  f. 

University  of  Missouri,  iv,  39. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  iv,  96. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  128. 
Fairfield,  Frederick  Wyatt,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  x,  107. 
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Fairfield,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wyatt,  pension  grant- 
ed, X,  7. 

Fairmount  College,  iii,  178. 

Fales,  John  Cilley,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Fargo  College,  iii,  178. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  Headmaster,  Newark  Acad- 
emy, iv,  132. 

Farrington,  Professor  Edward,  viii,  26, 

Faunce,  William  H.  P.,  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, iv,  5. 

Federal  pensions.  United  States,  vii,  75-77 ;  ix, 
48  f. 

Federal  support  of  education,  iii,  80, 144. 

Fellowships,  grants  of,  vii,  137. 

Fernald,  Charles  H.,  retired,  v,  9. 

Fernald,  Merritt  Caldwell,  retired,  iv,  13. 

Ferrata,  Giuseppe,  granted  disability  allow- 
ance, iii,  6. 

Ferry,  Frederick  C,  dean  of  Williams  College, 
iv,  132. 

Ficklen,  Mrs.  John  R.,  pension  granted,  iii,  5. 

Financial  administration,  college,  iii,  147-149. 

Financial  assistance,  denominational  colleges 
and,  ii,  56  f. 

Financial  boards  of  state  educational  systems, 
iii,  54. 

Financial  forms,  bulletin  on,  vii,  130, 133. 

Financial  reports,  college,  ii,  37  flf. ;  iii,  38  ff.,  54- 
58;  vii,  130-133;  viii,  117  f. 

Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  having  a  Population 
of  over  30,000, 1912,  and  municipal  pensions, 
ix,43. 

Financial  status,  as  criterion  of  medical  schools, 
ix,  71. 
Of  college  teachers,  viii,  98-111. 

Findlay  College,  iii,  93. 

Fire  Department,  New  York  City,  relief  fund, 
viii,  52 ;  ix,  40. 

Firemen's  pension  funds,  ix,  25. 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  pension  system, 
X,  84. 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  pension  system, 
X,  84. 

First  National  Bank,  New  York,  pension  sys- 
tem, X,  84. 

Fiscal  year  of  colleges,  iii,  55. 

Fischer,  Ernst  G.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
vii,  16;  viii,  56. 

Fisher,  Daniel  Webster,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Deceased,  viii,  130. 

Fisher,  George  Freeman,  retired,  ii,  30. 


Fisk  University,  ii,  50;  vii,  87. 

Fits,  Reginald  Heber,  retired,  iii,  4;  deceased, 
viii,  130. 

Flagg,  Isaac,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Fletcher,  William  I.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Flexner,  Abraham,  Assistant  Secretary,  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  vii,  22, 122. 

Flint,  Austin,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Deceased,  x,  107  f. 

Flint  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 

Florida,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Florida  Female  College,  iv,  93. 

Florida,  higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 

Florida,  Presbyterian  College  of,  iii,  170  f. 

Florida,  University  of  the  State  of,  iii,  67,  70  f., 
74  f.,  78, 126  f.;  iv,  93,  95, 152;  vi,  51;  vii,  97, 
147. 

Folwell,  William  W.,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Fontaine,  William  M.,  retired,  v,  9. 
Deceased,  viii,  131. 

Fordham  University,  vii,  126  f. ;  viii,  32. 
Medical  School,  viii,  32. 

Forrest,  John,  retired,  vi,  6. 

Fortier,  Mrs.  Alc^e,  pension  granted,  ix,  9. 

Fort  Worth  University,  ii,  48, 

Foss,  Governor,  ix,  25, 

Foundations,  educational,  ix,  56. 

Four-year  high  school  requirement,  enforce- 
ment of,  ix,  63. 

France,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 

Franke,  Paul  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
vi,  38. 

Frankfort,  proposed  university  of,  vi,  47. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  95, 
96. 

Franklin  College,  Indiana,  ii,  45;  iii,  12,  31  ff., 
40 f.,  53,  116 f.,  136;  iv,  145;  v,  19,  31;  vii, 
89;x,  44. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 

Franklin  College,  Ohio,  vii,  87. 

Freeman,  John  C,  retired,  v,  7. 
Deceased,  vi,  131. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  John  C,  vi,  7. 

Freley,  Jasper  Warren,  retired,  ii,  31. 

French  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 
135  f.,  142  f. 

Freshman  year  in  college,  iii,  99,  108,  110,  117, 
121,  127,  130  ff. 

Friendly  Societies,  English  and  periodical  in- 
vestigations, ix,  23. 

Friends,  Society  of,  v,  33  f. 
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Frierson,  Sarah  A.,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  vii,  169. 
Fryer,  John,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Functions  of  high  schools,  v,  63  ff. 
Furman  University,  iii,  100;  vii,  87. 
Furst,  Clyde,  elected  secretary  of  Foundation, 

vi,  5. 

Gage,  Simon  Henry,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Galbraith,  Mrs.  John,  pension  granted,  x,  7. 

Gallaudet  College,  iii,  96. 

Galloway  College,  iii,  176. 

Garman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  pension  gran  ted,  ii,  31. 

Garritt,  Joshua  BoUes,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Gatch,  Thomas  Milton,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  viii,  132. 
Gatch,  Mrs.  Thomas  Milton,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
Gatschet,  Albert  Samuel,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  ii.  111. 
Gaynor,  Mayor,  viii,  49. 
General  Education  Board,  ii,  103;  iv,  18  ;  vi,  17 ; 

viii,  32. 
General   Electric  Company,  and   engineering 

education,  x,  31. 
General  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Geneva  College,  ii,  43. 

Geographical  distribution  of  tax-supported  in- 
stitutions, iii,  73,  78  f. 
Geology  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

iii,  137. 
Georgetown  College,  ii,  49. 
Georgetown  University,  iii,  96,  168;  iv,  43;  vi, 

80;  vii,  162;  viii,  120. 
George  Washington  University,  iii,  40  f.,  53, 

96,  116  f.,  140  f. ;  iv,  42-44 ;  vii,  87,  162. 
Georgia,  education  in,  vi,  66  f. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Recent  educational  legislation  in,  vi,  60, 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  iii,  67. 
Georgia,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  92,  126  f., 
141 ;  iv,  83;  vii,  87;  x,  39,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Gerechter,  Emanuel,  retired,  viii,  8. 
German  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in, 

iii,  135  f.,  142  f.  [87. 

German  universities  and  American  students,  ii. 

And  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, ii,  91  f. 

Increased  attendance  at,  vi,  71,  74. 
German  Wallace  College,  ii,  43. 


Germany,  education  in,  iii,  150;  vi,  121. 

Homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 

Old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23,  25. 

Pensions  in,  ix,  48. 
Geyer,  William  E.,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Gibbons,  Henry,  retired,  x,  6. 
Gibson,  Milo  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36;  vi,  38. 
Gildersleeve,  Basil  L.,  retired,  x,  6. 
Gillis,  Norman  R.,  disability  allowance  granted, 
vi,  6. 

Deceased,  vii,  169. 
Gilmore,  Joseph  Henry,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Gladstone,  Viscount,  vii,  58. 
Goessmann,  Charles  A.,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  v,  85. 
Goessmann,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  pension  granted, 

vi,  7. 
Goodale,  George  L.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Goodhue,  Horace,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Goodrich,  John  Ellsworth,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  x,  108  f. 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  John  Ellsworth,  pension  grant- 
ed, X,  7. 
Gore,  James  Howard,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Gorgas,  Amelia  Gayle,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  viii,  132. 
Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, vii,  47;  X,  74. 
Goucher  College,  viii,  64,  108;  x,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Governing  bodies,  college,  iii,  62  f.,  145, 147  f.; 

vi,  112  ff. 
Graceland  College,  ii,  43;  viii,  119,  122  f. 
Graduate  Schools,  iii,  75,  77,  81,  98,  135,  137, 
144,  154,  156;  vi,  103-107;  vii,  97. 

Students,  iv,  24,  32,  36,  39,  87. 

Work,  beginning  of,  ii,  86. 
Graduates,  showing  of,  as  criterion  of  medical 

schools,  ix,  65. 
Graduation  requirements  from  college,  iii,  99, 

105. 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  pension  system,  vii,  44; 

X,  80. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas,  pension  granted,  iv,  11. 
Great  Britain,  pensions  in,  ix,  48. 
Greek,  as  entrance  subject,  vii,  105. 

Departments  of,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 
135  f.,  142  f. 
Green,  Frederick  D.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  47. 
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Greene,  Franklin  B.,  and  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  viii,  18. 

Greensboro  Female  College,  ill,  176. 

Greenville  College,  ii,  44. 

Greer  College,  viii,  117. 

Grenada  College,  ii,  48;  iii,  176. 

Griffin,  Edward  Herrick,  retired,  x,  6. 

Grinnell  College,  iv,  45,  69,  71, 145,  153;  v,  31 ; 
vii,  88,  105;  viii,  63,  100,  103,  105. 
Entrance  requirements,  vii,  105. 

Grosvenor,  Edwin  A.,  retired,  ix,  8. 

Grove  City  College,  iii,  171 ;  vii,  87. 

Gsell,  Erwin,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vii,  16. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  pension 
system,  ix,  4-6 ;  x,  84. 

Gundtlach,  Arthur,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
v,  37. 

Guntermann,  Karl,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
vii,  16. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  iv,  138. 

Gymnasium,  German,  iii*  152,  154;  iv,  24,  45- 
47,  51  f.,  141,  167  f. ;  vii,  16  f. 

Hackxey,  Edward  T.,  Kansas  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, viii,  72. 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.,  President  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, iv,  161 ;  vi,  4;  vii,  4. 

Hadow,  Dr.  William  H.,  viii,  41. 

Hahnemann,  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich, 
founder  of  homeopathy,  ix,  102,  103  f. 

Hall,  Columbus  H.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Hallett,  Frederick  G.,  Secretary,  London  Con- 
joint Board,  vii,  127  f. 

Hambach,  Gustav,  retired,  i,  23. 

Hamill  pension  bill,  ix,  49. 

Hamilton  College,  iii,  40  f. ,  53, 96, 1 16  f. ;  iv,  145 ; 
V,  31;  vii,  88,  104;  x,  44. 
Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 
Tuition  chaises  in,  x,  44. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 

Hamline  University,  viii,  63. 

Hamnett,  Jonathan,  deceased,  v,  86. 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  ii,  50. 

Hand,  William  H.,  professor  at  University  of 
South  Carolina,  iii,  68 ;  iv,  136. 

Hanover  College,  ii,  49;  iii,  93,  171;  vii,  87. 

Hanus,  Professor  Paul  H.,  ix,  120. 

Hardin  College,  ii,  43. 

Harlan,  James  Ellliott,  retired,  ix,  9. 

Harmon,  Judson,  Governor  of  Ohio,  iv,  88. 

Harper,  William  Rainey,  i,  61. 


Harrington,  Mrs.  Bernard  J.,  pension  granted, 

iii,  5. 
Harrington,  H.  H.,  president  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  iii,  68  f. 
Harris,  Elijah  P.,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Harris,  George,  retired,  x,  6. 
Harris,  George  William,  retired,  x,  6. 
Harris,  William  Torrey,  retired,  i,  24. 

Deceased,  v,  86;  vi,  31. 
Harris,  Mrs.  William  Torrey,  v,  9. 
Harrisburg,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96, 101. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  and  pension  legislation,  vii, 

76. 
Harrison,  Charles  Custis,  former  provost.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  v,  3 ;  vi,  3  f. 
Harrison,  James  A.,  deceased,  vi,  131. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  James  A.,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Harrison,  Thomas,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  ii,  107. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Thomas,  pension  granted,  ii,  33. 
Hart,  James  Morgan,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Harter,  George  A.,  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege, iii,  66. 
Hartshorn,   William  H.,   disability   allowance 

granted,  iv,  11. 
Harvard  University,  i,  25,  32;  ii,  38,  68,  74,  82, 
87;  iii,  34,  40f.,  52,  94  f.,  104,  108,  llOf., 
116  f.,  145, 168  f.;iv,  3,  62,  69,  71, 118  f.,  121, 
124,  131,  137,  139,  140,  147  f.,  152,  155  ff., 
168;v,  31,52f.,67,  70, 72f. ;  vi,  24,  83, 102 f., 
106,  109,  112 f.,  128,  133;  vii,  24,  88,  104, 
107 f.,  113-120,  125,  132,  155;  viii,  66,  101- 
109,  114f.,  120 ff.;  X,  38,  39,  44. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  113-120. 
Advertising  by,  iv,  118  ff. 
Development,  ii,  82,  87. 
Entrance  requirements,  i,  25;  vi,  61  f.,  vii, 
104  ff. 
Change  in,  vi,  61  f. 
Preferred  subject  in,  iv,  156  f. 
Financial  report,  vii,  132. 
Graduate  school,  ii,  87. 
Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  147  f. 
Medical  school,  iv,  139;  vii,  123,  127;  viii,  67; 

ix,  68. 
Pension  system,  i,  32;  vii,  24;  viii,  33. 
School  of  business  administration,  iv,  121. 
Special  students  at,  ii,  38. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  39,  44. 
Haskell,  Charles  N.,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  iii, 
83,  85,  88. 
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Hastings,  Charles  Sheldon,  retired,  x,  6. 

Hastings  College,  iii,  171;  v,  36. 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, V,  22. 

Hathaway,  Joel,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
viii,  56. 

Haverford  College,  ii,  45,  74;  iii,  96;  iv,  71, 155, 
161 ;  V,  32-34;  vi,  24,  106;  vii,  24;  x,  40, 44. 
Pension  system,  v,  32-34;  vii,  24. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  44. 

Hawthorne,  Benjamin  J.,  retired,  v,  9. 

Hayes,  Samuel,  retired,  v,  9. 

Haynes,  Arthur  E.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Deceased,  x,  109. 

Haynes,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  pension  granted,  x,  7.  . 

Hazen,  Frances  Mary,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Health,  state  boards  of,  vi,  79. 
"Hearers"  in  college,  iii,  129. 

Hebrew  courses,  vi,  98. 

Heddergott,  Johann,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iv,  46. 

Heidelberg  University,  iii,  99, 178. 

Hellems,  Frederick  B.  R.,  disability  allowance 
granted,  iv,  13. 

Hellmuth,  Fritz,  Prussian   exchange  teacher, 
iv,  46. 

Henderson,  Charles  R.,  and  budget  for  small 
college,  ii,  102. 

Henderson  College,  iii,  176. 

Henderson,  Hermann  C,  Prussian  exchange 
teacher,  iii,  47. 

Henderson,  Professor  J.  L.,  high  school  in- 
spector, University  of  Texas,  iii,  70. 

Hendrix  College,  iii,  93,  176. 

Henry  Kendall  College,  iii,  171. 

Henry,  William  Arnon,  retired,  iv,  11. 

Hepburn,  Andrew  Dousa,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Herbruck,  Wendell,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 
viii,  56. 

Herring  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 

Herzberg,  Constantin,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Hewett,  Waterman  T.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Hewitt,  John  Haskell,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Hickman,  Adam  C. ,  retired,  vii,  8. 

High  Educational  College  of  Glory,  vii,  154. 

Higher  educational  institutions,  coordination  of, 
viii,  78  ff. 
Relation  to  school  systems,  vi,  48;  viii,  67  ff. 

Higher  education,  state  regulation  of,  viii,  67- 
77. 

Highland  Park  College,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  138. 


High  school  and  college.  See  Admission  to  col- 
lege ;  Articulation  of  college  and  high  schools ; 
College  and  high  school,  articulation  of;  Col- 
leges and  academies. 
High  school  graduates,  number  of,  admitted  to 

associated  institutions,  iv,  145-147,  149. 
High  school  training  classes  in  Vermont,  x,  36. 
High  schools,  ii,  80;  iii,  64-72,  77,  82,  93  f.,  96, 
100-102,  106  f.,  109,  144,  150, 153  f.;  iv,  25, 
29,  33,  36,  39 f.,  89,  97,  102,  111,  134-137, 
140, 154;  vi,  64 ff.;  viii,  63. 
Advance  of,  in  the  South,  vi,  64  ff. ;  ix,  63. 
College  matriculation  records  and,  iv,  138-150. 
Curriculum  of,  iii,  64,  94, 149. 
Effect  of  college  admission  requirements  on, 

iv,  131-138,  156  f. 
Functions  of,  v,  63  ff. 
In  Michigan,  iv,  25. 
In  Minnesota,  iv,  29. 
In  Missouri,  iv,  38-40. 
InOhio,  iv,  87f. 
In  Ontario,  iv,  33. 
In  Oregon,  iv,  85. 
In  Virginia,  vi,  18. 
In  Wisconsin,  iv,  36-38. 
In  exchange  of  teachers  with  Prussia,  iv,  46- 

50,  52,  55  f. 
Rise  of,  V,  47. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  New  York 
City,  statement  on  entrance  requirements,  v, 
52;  vii,  108. 
Hillegas,  Professor  M.  B.,  viii,  26. 
Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  v,  36;  vii,  17. 
Hillsdale  College,  ii,  43,  45,  61 ;  vii,  87. 
Hingeley,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  x,  67. 
Hinitt,  Frederick  W.,  president  of  the  Central 

University  of  Kentucky,  iii,  25  f.,  69. 
Hippocratean  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 
Hiram  College,  iii,  93,  99;  vii,  87. 
History,  church,  vi,  99. 

College  entrance  requirements  in,  iii,  69. 
Departments,    amount  of   teaching  in,   iii, 
135  f.,  142  f. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Hitchcock,  Mrs.  Edward,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Hiwassee  College  iii,  176. 
Hoadley,  George  Arthur,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Hobart  College,  iii,  42 f.,  53,  96,  107,  116  f.;  iv, 
71,  145;  V,  31;  vi,  127,  133;  vii,  88;  viii, 
100,  103,  105;  X,  43,  44. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  43,  44. 
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Hobson,  John  A.,  viii,  41. 

Hodges,  Governor,  viii,  71. 

Hogg,  Archibald,  disability  allowance  granted, 

V,  9. 
Holdemess  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire, 

vii,  16. 
Homeopathic  medical  schools,  iv,  26, 30r  vi,  78; 

vii,  128;  ix,  92-105. 
Homeopathy,  ix,  92-105. 

Dogmas  of,  ix,  101  f. 

In  England,  be,  104. 

In  Germany,  ix,  104. 

In  the  United  States,  ix,  104. 

Present  status  of,  ix,  103. 

Scientific  progress  and,  ix,  102. 
Homeopathy,  American  Institute  of,  ix,  102. 
Honey,  Frederick  R.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Hooker,  Henrietta  E.,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Hope  College,  iii,  ISO ;  viii,  63. 
Hopkinson,  Sir  Alfred,  viii,  41. 
Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City,  iii,  47 ; 

iv,  40,  46;  V,  37;  vi,  38;  vii,  6f. 
Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 

vi,  78. 
Hospital  facilities  as  criterion  of  medical  schools, 

ix,  65  f.,  70. 
Hospital  trustees,  attitude  of,  toward  medical 

education,  vi,  81. 
Hospitals,  study  of,  ix,  6. 

University,  iv,  26,  30,  34. 
Hossfeld,  Max,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 

37.  [36. 

House,  Roy  T.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  Company, 

pension  system,  x,  80. 
Howard-Payne  College,  iii,  176. 
Howard  University,  iii,  96 ;  vii,  87. 
Howe,  Henry  Marion,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Howe,  James  Albert,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Howison,  George  H.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  H.,  trustee,  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, iii,  16,  18. 
Hudson,  Richard,  retired,  vi,  6. 

Deceased,  x,  109  f. 
Hughes,  Charles  E.,  justice  of  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States,  v,  34. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Edwin  Holt,  resignation  from 

board  of  trustees,  iv,  3. 
Hume,  Thomas,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  vii,  169. 
Hume,  Mrs.  Thomas,  pension  granted,  viii,  9. 


Humphreys,  Alexander  C,  president,  Stevens 

Institute  of  Technology,  v,  4. 
Humphreys,  Milton  W.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Hunter,  Robert  M.  T.,  United  States  Senator, 

vi,  16. 
Huntington,  George,  retired,  i,  22. 
Hurd,  Mary  C.,  disability  allowance  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Huron  College,  iii,  170f. 
Hurt,  Hubert  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Hutton,  Frederick  R.,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Huyck  and  Sons,  pension  system,  x,  76. 
Hyde,  William  De  Witt,  president  of  Bowdoin 

College,  iii,  16-19. 

Idaho,  College  of,  iii,  170  f. 

Commissioner  of  EUlucation  of,  viii,  70. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  69  f. 

State  board  of  education,  viii,  69. 

State  normal  schools,  viii,  69. 
Idaho,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 126  f. ;  iv,  45, 

83,  152;  viii,  69  f. 
Ideals  of  the  American  college  and  university, 

ii,  94  f. ;  ix,  55. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  pension  system,  vii, 

44;  X,  80. 
Illinois  College,  iii,  171, 177  f. 
Illinois  Colleges,  Federation  of,  iii,  101. 
Illinois,  educational  report,  ix,  107, 109. 
Illinois  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Illinois  Pension  Commission,  x,  61, 102. 
Illinois,  state  of,  associated  institution  in,  v,  18. 

Teachers'  pension  funds,  vii,  37  f.;  ix,  34  f., 
36;  X,  49,  51  f.,  56,  61,  86,  100,  102. 
Illinois,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  80,  98,  105, 
108,  126 f.,  146;  iv,  17,  83,  103,  118,  152, 
159;  vi,  80;  vii,  87,  114,  119,  127;  vUi,  64, 
114,  116,  120  f. 

Abolished  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  114,  119. 

Preparatory  school,  iv,  152. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  iii,  93. 
Income,  annual,  meaning  of  term,  ii,  19 ;  iii,  74, 

76,  100. 
Incorporation  Act,  of  Carnegie  Foundation,  i, 

65  ff. 
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Incorporation  of  colleges,  vi,  46 ;  viii,  77. 
Indian  Territory,  political  conditions  in,  iii,  84. 
Indiana,  educational  report,  viii,  109,  116. 

Educational  systems  of,  vi,  52. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 

Study  of  training  of  teachers  in,  ix,  20. 

Teachers'  pension  fund,  vii,  35 ;  ix,  36  f. ;  x,  49, 
52,  56,  86,  100. 
Indianapolis,  teachers'  retirement  fund,  ix,  25; 

X,  88,  102. 
Indiana  University,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  98,  126  f.;  iv, 
71,  83,  154,  159;  v,  3,  19,  23-26,  31,  67;  vi, 
52,  79,  89;  vii,  89,  109,  112-114,  116-118; 
viii,  73,  90,  100,  103,  105, 108;  x,  39,  44. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  112-114,  116- 
118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Law  school,  vi,  89. 

Medical  school,  vi,  79. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Indianola  College,  iii,  171. 
Industrial  education,  iii,  64,  153,  155;  iv.  111; 
V,  77  f. 

Distinguished  from  general  education,  v,  77  f. 
Industrial  pension  systems,  vi,  24;  vii,  44-48, 
64;  ix,  44-48;  x,  68  fF.,  74^86. 

Purpose  of,  x,  68. 
Industrial  Relations,  Federal  Commission  on, 

and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  x,  5. 
Industrial  schools,  iv,  45,  134;  vi,  72. 
Ingersoll  lectures,  vi,  102. 
Institutional  pensions,  x,  78-80. 
Instructing  staflF,  ii,  18. 

Instruction,  superintendent  of  public,  vi,  54  f. 
Instructors,  ii,  18;  iii,  135,  142 f.;  iv,  70 f.,  96. 

Age  of  appointment  as,  iv,  71. 

Rules  for  retiring  allowances  of,  vii,  4. 

Salaries  of,  viii,  103. 
Insurance  companies  and  pensions  in  English 

universities,  viii,  43,  44. 
Insurance,  life,  iv,  74-80. 
Insurance,  teachers',  iii,  59  f. 
International  Harvester  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, vii,  25,  47;  x,  76.  [x,  76. 
International  Silver  Company,  pension  system, 
Iowa  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  iii, 

78,  80;  iv,  83,  85,  98  f.,  108;  vii,  87;  viii,  78. 
Iowa,  agricultural  education  in,  viii,  95  f. 
Iowa  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  93,  98,101,109, 118  f., 

178  f.  See  also  Grinnell  College. 


Iowa,  colleges  and  universities,  student  enrol- 
ment in,  viii,  94. 

Educational  commission  of,  policy  of,  vii,  147. 

Educational  report,  ix,  108  f. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  73,  78-80. 

Normal  school  history  in,  vii,  149. 

Politics  and  education  in,  viii,  78-98. 

Problem  of  education  in,  viii,  92-98. 

State  board  of  education,  v,  79;  vi,  120;  viii, 
78,  81-98. 
Iowa  State  College,  tuition  charges  in,  x,  39, 43, 

44. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  iii,  80;  iv,  83,  108; 

viii,  78,  119. 
Iowa,  teachers'  pensions  proposed  in,  ix,  35;  x, 

49,  57. 
Iowa,  University  of,  iii,  74 f.,  78,  80,  98, 101-128, 
138,  140f.,  184;  iv,  71,  83,  108,  llOf.,  159, 
167;  V,  19;  vi,  4,  79;  vii,  87;  viii,  78  f. 

Medical  school,  vi,  79. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  101. 
Irregular  students  in  college,  iii,  97,  122  f. 
Irwin,  Agnes,  deceased,  x,  110. 
Ives,  Halsey  C,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Jacksox,  Charles  L.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
James  Milliken  University,  iii,  171. 
James,  William,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  v,  87;  vii,  78. 
James,  Mrs.  William,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Japan,  local  schools,  vi,  121. 

Pensions  in,  ix,  48. 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  iv,  170;  vii,  87. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  vi,  14-16. 
Jenner  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Jesse,  Richard  Henry,  retired,  iii,  7;  iv,  118. 
Jesuit  Fathers,  iii,  168;  vi,  35. 
Jewett,  Frank  F.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Jillson,  William  E.,  retired,  x,  6. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  ii,  74, 84,  88 ;  iii,  42f. , 
53,  96,  104,  107,  111,  118 f.,  136 f.,  140;  iv, 
145;  V,  3,  18,  31 ;  vi,  50,  79  f.,  102  f. ;  vii,  88, 
111,  113,  116f.,  119,  123,  127, 153;  viii,  32, 
64,  101-103,  105,  109;  x,  40,  44. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-119. 

Medical  school,  vii,  123,  127;  ix,  68. 

Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 

State  aid  to,  vii,  153. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  44. 
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Johnson,  Otis  C,  deceased,  vii,  8,  170. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Otis  C,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  v,  88. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Harold  W.,  pension  granted, 

vii,  9. 
Jones,  George  W.,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  vii,  170. 
Jones,  Mrs.  George  W.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Jones,  Paul,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vii,  18. 
Jones,  Senator,  and  federal  pensions,  ix,  48. 
Jones,  Silas  P.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 

36. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  and  medical  education,  ix, 
83,  85. 

President,  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  Univer- 
sity, vi,  3. 
Jordan,  Thomas  Walden,  disability  allowance 

granted,  iii,  7. 
Josselyn,  Professor  Homer  W.,  ix,  3;  x,  3. 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopa- 
thy, ix,  102. 
Joynes,  Edward  S.,  retired,  iii,  7. 
Judson,  Charles  Hallett,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  ii,  110. 
Julien,  Alexis  Anastay,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Juniata  College,  ii,  43. 
Justice,  administration  of,  vi,  92. 

Jvaharl,  Edgar,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Kamitsch,  Georg,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  57. 
Kansas  City  University,  viii,  117-120. 
Kansas,  College  Association  of,  iii,  98,  101. 
Kansas,  higher  education  in,  viii,  70-73. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

School  curriculum  in,  v,  65. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78 ;  iv, 

85;  viii,  70  f. 
Kansas,  state  normal  schools  in,  viii,  70  f. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  36 ;  ix,  36 ;  x,  88, 100. 
Kansas,  University  of,  ii,  84;  iii,  48,  74  f.,  78, 
105,  109,  128,  140  f.;  iv,  83,  85;  v,  19;  vii, 
87;  viii,  70  f.,  120;  x,  39,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  112,  118. 

Prescribed  subjects  in,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Kapp,  Marie  F.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Kartzke,   Georg,   Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  37;  viii,  57. 


Katte,  E.  B.,  x,  32. 

Kee  Mar  College,  iii,  96. 

Keidel,  Heinrich,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vii,  16. 
Kellogg,  Brainerd,  retired,  ii,  90. 
Kendrick,  Georgia  A.,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Kentucky,  educational  report,  ix,  107,  109. 

Education  in,  vi,  72. 

Legal  profession,  requirements  for,  vi,  93. 
Kentucky,  State  University  of,  iii,  69,  74  f.,  78, 

93,  128 f.;  iv,  138, 152;  vi,  51,  109 f.;  vii,  90, 

145,  149;  viii,  64. 
Kentucky,  teachers'  pensions  in,  ix,  36;  x,  88, 

100. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  iii,  176. 
Kenyon  College,  iii,  93,  99 ;  iv,  4 ;  v,  19 ;  x,  39, 44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Kerr,  Alexander,  retired,  iv,  11. 
Kiepert,  Willy,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  iv, 

46. 
Kilboume,  Marian  H.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
King,  Alice,  retired,  iv,  10. 
King,  John,  retired,  x,  7. 
Kingfisher  College,  iii,  178. 
King's  College  for  Women,  London,  viii,  39. 
King's  College,  London,  viii,  39. 
King's  College,  Toronto,  iv,  30  f. 
Kirkland,  James  H.,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 

University,  iii,  69. 
Klay  Bill,  Iowa,  viii,  86. 

Knox  College,  iii,  42 f.,  53,  98, 118 f.,  178;  iv,  71, 
145,  151,  153;  v,  18  f.,  31;  vii,  88,  105;  x, 
40,  44. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  105. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  44. 
Knox  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv,  31  f. 
Knoxville  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Kolbe,  Mrs.  Carl  F.,  pension  g^nted,  iii,  7. 
Kopas,  Wilhelm,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vii,  16. 
Kopke,  Johannes,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  38. 
Kuhlmann,  Otto,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  38. 
KuUnick,  Max,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 

36. 

i^ABORATORiEs  and  college  efficiency,  ii,  68. 
Laboratory  equipment  as  criterion  of  medical 

schools,  ix,  66,  70. 
Laboratory  work,  iii,  100, 134  f.,  137. 
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Ladd,  George  Trumbull,  retired,  i,  23. 
Lador,  Charles  Ami,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  iv,  170. 
Lador,  Mrs.  Charles  Ami,  pension  granted,  iv, 

11. 
Lafayette  College,  iii,  96,  169,  171 ;  vi,  77 ;  vii, 
90;  viii,  108;x,  39,  41,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  41,  44. 
Lagrange  College,  iii,  176. 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  iii,  99;  vii,  90. 
Lake  Forest  College,  iii,  93, 98, 171,  183;  iv,  71 ; 
vii,  90;  x,  42,  43,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  43,  44. 
Lamberton,  Mrs.  William  A.,  pension  granted, 

vi,  7. 
Land-grant  Colleges,  Association  of,  iii,  61. 

Entrance  requirements  in,  vii,  103. 
Land-grants,  federal,  for  education,  iv,  23,  26  ff., 
34f.,  38f. 

Royal,  for  education  in  Canada,  iv,  30. 
Lander  College,  iii,  176. 
Langdell,  Dean,  viii,  29. 
Langley,  John  William,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Lansingburgh,   Union   Free    School   District, 

teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Lanza,  Gaetano,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Latin  as  entrance  subject,  vii,  104  f. 
Latin  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 

135  f.,  142  f. 
Lattimore,  Samuel  Allen,  retired,  iii,  5. 

Deceased,  viii,  132. 
Lattimore,  Mrs.  Samuel  Allen,  pension  granted, 

viii,  8. 
Laue,  Franz,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  viii,  57. 
Law,  James,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Lawrence  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  98,  118  f.,  136; 
iv,  71,  145,  147,  153;  v,  19,  27,  31;  vii,  88; 
viii,  100, 103,  105, 122;  x,  42,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Lawrence,  Henry  Rohr,  disability   allowance 

granted, iv,  11, 
Lawrence,  Margaret,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Law  Schools,  iii,  75,  77,  81,  138,  141,  151, 157  f. ; 

iv,  44,  57,  73,  89,  90,  117, 134,  151;  vi,  87-94; 

vii,  102;  ix,  16-18;  x,  22,  25  fF.  See  also  Legal 

education. 
Lawyers,  number  of,  vi,  90  f.;  ix,  17. 

In  legislatures,  vi,  93. 
Leander  Clark  College,  iii,  101. 
Learned,  William  S.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iv,  45;  vi,  38;  viii,  26. 


Leavell,  Richard  Marion,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Lebanon  University,  Ohio,  viii,  113. 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  iii,  96. 
Lee,  Isaac  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vii, 

16. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Leslie  A.,  pension  granted,  iii,  5. 
Leeb,  Marie  Julie  de  C,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Leeds,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Legal  education,  vi,  87-94;  vii,  97  f. 
Admission  to  the  bar,  vi,  89-91, 
American  Bar  Association,  vii,  156;  viii,  31; 
ix,  60. 
Recommends  standards,  vi,  88. 
Bar,  admission  to  the,  vi,  89-91 ;  vii,  102 ;  viii, 

27-31 ;  ix,  16. 
Bar  examination  papers,  investigation  of,  x, 

23  f. 
Case  Method  and  Common  Law,  report  on, 

X,  21. 
Case  method  in  law  schools,  viii,  29. 
Cornell  University  law  school,  iv,  139;  vi, 

89. 
Examinations,  bar,  investigation  of,  x,  23  f. 
Faculty,  law  school,  iv,  26. 
Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, V,  22. 
Indiana  University  law  school,  vi,  89. 
Justice,  administration  of,  vi,  92, 
Kentucky,  legal  profession,  requirements  for, 

vi,  93, 
Law  schools,  iii,  75, 77,  81, 138, 141, 151, 157  f. ; 
iv,  44,  57,  73,  89,  90, 117, 134, 151;  vi,87- 
94;  vii,  102;  bt,  16-18;  x,  22,  25flF, 
Entrance  requirements  to,  vii,  102, 
List  of,  X,  22,  25-30. 
University  of  Michigan,  iv,  26;  vi,  89. 
University  of  Minnesota,  iv,  30 ;  vi,  89. 
University  of  Missouri,  iv,  39;  vi,  89, 
University  of  Nebraska,  vi,  89. 
University  of  Toronto,  iv,  34,  139. 
University  of  Virginia,  vi,  18. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  iv,  36  f. 
Lawyers,  number  of,  vi,  90  f. ;  ix,  17. 

In  legislatures,  vi,  93. 
Michigan,  University  of,  law  school,  admis- 
sion to,  iv,  26,  139;  vi,  89. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  law  school,  iv,  30 ; 

vi,  89. 
Missouri,  University  of,  law  school,  iv,  39 ;  vi, 

89. 
Nebraska,  University  of,  law  school,  vi,  89. 
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Legal  education  {continued ) 
New  York  University,  law  school,  admission 

to,  iv,  139. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  law  school,  ad- 
mission to,  iv,  139. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,  law  school,  admis- 
sion to,  iv,  139. 
Redlich,  Professor  Josef,  report  on  legal  edu- 
cation, viii,  29;  ix,  16;  x,  21,  24. 
Schools  of  law,  list  of,  x,  25-30. 
Study  of,  vi,  5;  viii,  21,  27-31;  ix,  3,  16-18;  x, 
3f.,  21-30. 
And  American  Bar  Association,  viii,  31. 
Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston,  viii,  77. 
Toronto,  University  of,  law  school,  admission 

to,  iv,  34,  139. 
Washington  University,  law  school,  admis- 
sion to,  iv,  139. 
Western  Reserve  University,  law  school,  ad- 
mission to,  iv,  139. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  law  school,  iv,  36  f. 
Legislation,  educational,  vi,  58-60. 
Legislatures,  state,  and  admission  to  the  asso- 
ciated list,  iii,  62  f. 
Lehigh  University,  iii,  42  f.,  52,  96, 107 ;  iv,  145; 
V,  31;  vii,  88,  113-117;  viii,  100,  103,  105; 
X,  44. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  113-117. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  iii,42f.,52, 
55,  105,  118  f.,  136,  141,  145,  168,  176;  iv, 
69,  71,  122,  145;  v,  19,  31;  vii,  88,  113,  117, 
123;  viii,  63,  101-105,  109,  114;  x,  39,  44. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  113-117. 
Medical  school,  vii,  123;  ix,  74,  82  f. 
Special  students  in,  ii,  38. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Lemoyne  Normal  Institute,  vii,  90. 
Lenox  College,  iii,  101,  171. 
Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, vii,  16;  viii,  56. 
Levering  lectures,  vi,  102. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Cora  G.,  Kansas  State  Board  of 

Education,  viii,  71. 
Lexington  College,  vii,  140. 
Leydon,  John  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Liabilities,  accrued,  and  pensions,  ix,  23. 
Liberma,  Marco  P.,  disability  allowance  grant- 
ed, V,  8. 
Libraries  and  college  efficiency,  ii,  68. 


Libraries,  college,  iv,  115,  117. 
Liechti,  James,  retired,  i,  22. 
Lima  College,  iv,  138. 
Lincoln  College,  Illinois,  iii,  171. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  vi,  80. 
Lincoln  University,  iii,  171. 
Lindsay,  William  B.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Lipscomb,  Millard  Lewis,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  ix,  129. 
Lipscomb,  Mrs.  Millard  Lewis,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
Little,  Mrs.  George  T.,  pension  granted,  x,  6. 
Little  Rock  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

vi,  78. 
Liverpool,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Lobbying  before  state  legislatures,  vi,  108  f. 
Local  control  over  education,  vi,  54  f. 
Logan  College  for  Young  Ladies,  iii,  176. 
Logan,  James  Venable,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Deceased,  iii,  190. 
Logan,  Mrs.  James  Venable,  pension  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Lombard  College,  v,  18;  vii,  90;  viii,  123. 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, viii,  39. 
Longwell,  Susan  A.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Loos,  Charles  Louis,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  vii,  171. 
Loos,  Isaac  A.,  disability  allowance  granted, 

iv,  13. 
Lord,  Frances  Ellen,  retired,  iii,  6. 
Lordsburg  College,  v,  18. 
Los  Angeles,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81,  85  f. 
Loud,  Frank  Herbert,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Loughridge,  Robert  Hills,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Louisiana  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Education  in,  vi,  56. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  x,  88,  100. 
Louisiana  State  University,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 128;  iv, 

83. 
Louisburg  College,  iii,  176. 
Louisville,  medical  schools  in,  ix,  64. 

Teachers'  pension  fund,  vii,  36 ;  x,  88. 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence,  elected  trustee  of  the 

Foundation,  v,  3;  vi,  3.  [110  f. 

Lounsbury,  Thomas  Raynesford,  deceased,  x, 
Lounsbury,  Mrs.  Thomas  Raynesford,  pension 

granted,  x,  7. 
Loyola  University,  medical  school,  vii,  124. 
Luhmann,  Adolf,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

iv,  46. 
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Lummis,  Mrs.  Henry,  pension  granted,  i,  23. 
Liitge,  Karl,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  t,  36; 

vi,  38. 
Luther  College,  iii,  101. 
Lutheran  denominations,  colleges  of,  vi,  35  f., 

98. 
Lyman  Beecher  lectures,  vi,  102. 

JMabery,  Charles  F.,  retired,  vi,  6. 

MacAdam,  Dunlop  Jamison,  retired,  ix,  8. 

McAfee,  Samuel  Lanty,  retired,  ii,  32. 

McAlester,  Andrew  W.,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Macalester  College,  iii,  171;  viii,  63. 

McBryde,  John  M.,  retired,  ii,  33. 

McClelland,  James  B.,  retired,  i,  24. 
Deceased,  ii,  114. 

McClelland,  Mrs.  James  B.,  pension  granted, 
iii,  7. 

McClenon,  Raymond  B.,  Prussian  exchange 
teacher,  iv,  45. 

McComb,  P.  H.  K.,  retired,  v,  9. 

McConnell,  James  E.,  ix,  25. 

MacCord,  Charles  William,  retired,  i,  23. 
Deceased,  x.  111. 

MacCord,  Mrs.  Charles  William,  pension  grant- 
ed, x,  7. 

McCormick,  Leander,  and  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, vi,  17. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 

McCormick,  Sir  William,  viii,  41. 

MacCracken,  Henry  M.,  retired,  v,  7. 

McCurdy,  James  Frederick,  retired,  ix,  8. 

McCutchen,  George  Boyd,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Deceased,  viii,  133. 

McCutchen,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  pension  grant- 
ed, viii,  8. 

McDaniels,  Joseph  H.,  retired,  vi,  6. 

MacDowell,  Edward  Alexander,  deceased,  iii, 
188. 

MacDowell,  Mrs.  Edward  Alexander,  pension 
granted,  iii,  5. 

McGill  University,  iii,  42,  52, 118  f. ;  iv,  139;  v, 
31 ;  vi,  24;  vii,  24,  88, 111-118, 125, 139;  viii, 
114. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-118. 
Pension  system,  i,  34 ;  vii,  24. 

McKendrick  College,  ii,  49. 

MacKenzie  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York, 
V,  37;  vii,  17. 

McKinley,  President  William,  pension  legisla- 
tion, vii,  78. 


MacLean,  George  E.,  retired,  vi,  7. 
MacLoskie,  George,  retired,  i,  23. 
MacMillan,  Charles,  retired,  x,  6. 
McMinnville  College,  iii,  93;  vii,  136, 140. 
MacNie,  John,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  v,  89. 
McRae,  Emma  M.,  viii,  8. 
Mac  Vane,  Silas  Marcus,  retired,  yii,  8. 

Deceased,  ix,  129. 
Mac  Vane,  Mrs.  Silas  Marcus,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
MacVeagh,  Franklin,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  civil  service  pensions,  vi,  26. 
Macy,  Jesse,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Madison,  James,  vi,  14-16. 
Magowan,  Charles  Scott,  retired,  iii,  7. 

Deceased,  iii,  184. 
Maine  educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Maine,  educational  system  of,  vi,  49,  56. 

Medical  school  of,  vii,  124  f.,  127. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  33;  ix,  28f. ;  x,  88, 
100. 
Maine,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  92, 105,  128, 
146 ;  iv,  83;  vii,  90;  x,  39,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Maiden  High  School,  vii,  16. 
Mallet,  John  William,  retired,  iii,  7. 

Deceased,  viii,  133. 
Mallet,  Mrs.  John  William,  pension  granted, 

viii,  8. 
Malone,   Kemp,    Prussian   exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37;  vii,  16. 
Manchester,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Mandeville,  Charles  B.,  retired,  i,  22. 
Mann,  Professor  C.  R.,  ix,  3,  7;  x,  3. 
Mann,  Horace,  vii,  150. 
Manhattan  College,  iii,  96. 
Manitoba,  University  of,  iii,  78. 
Mansfield  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
March,  Francis  A.,  retired,  i,  24. 

Deceased,  vi,  132. 
Marden,  Mrs.  George  N.,  pension  granted,  iv, 

11. 
Marietta  College,  iii,  42  f.,  53,  99,  107,  118  f., 
136, 178 ;  iv,  69,  145, 153;  v,  31 ;  vii,  88 ;  viii, 
100-105;  X,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Marion  Military  Institute,  vii,  90. 
Marquette  University,  medical  school,  vii,  124. 
Marsh,  Joseph  Walker,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  x,  112. 
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Marsh,  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker,  pension  granted, 

X,  7. 
Marshall,  Thomas  R.,  Governor  of  Indiana,  t, 

26. 
Martha  Washington  College,  iii,  176. 
Martin  College,  iii,  176. 
Marvin,  Frank  Olin,  retired,  ix,  9. 

Deceased,  x,  112  f. 
Marvin,  Mrs.  Frank  Olin,  pension  granted,  x,  7. 
Marx,  Professor  Guido,  viii,  102. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  vi,  50. 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  viii,  120. 
Maryland,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Educational  system  of,  vi,  50. 
Maryland  Medical  College,  vii,  153. 
Maryland,  request  for  survey  of,  ix,  6. 

School  curriculum  in,  v,  65. 

State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  123. 

State  board  of  education  and  approval  of  col- 
leges, viii,  77. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  26;  ix,  25,  28f. ;  x, 
88, 100,  102. 
Maryland,  University  of,  vi,  50. 
Maryville  College,  iii,  171. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  iii,  63,  78 ; 

iv,  83,  98;  vii,  90. 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  iv,  llOf. ; 

V,  79. 
Massachusetts  Classical  and  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Association,  iii,  95. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  ix,  21, 
25  f. 

And  non-contributory  pensions,  ix,  21. 

Constitution  and  object  of,  ix,  2&  f. 

Report  of,  ix,  25  f. 
Massachusetts,  educational  report,  ix,  109, 116  f. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ii,  74; 
iii,  42  f.,  47,  53,  104  f.,  118  f.;  iv,  142,  144, 
155;  V,  31;  vi,  49,  85,  103,  113;  vii,  17,  88, 
152  f. ;  viii,  101,  103,  105,  109,  114 ;  x,  38, 
40,  44. 

Matriculation  records,  iv,  147  f. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  40,  44. 
Massachusetts,  legislature  of,  and  college  char- 
ters, viii,  77. 

And  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  iii,  63. 

Medical  laws  in,  vi,  83. 
Massachusetts  Old  Age  Pension  Commission, 

vi,  23. 
Massachusetts,  state  aid  to  private  institutions, 
vii,  152  f. 


Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  35;  viii,  46;  ix,  21, 
25  ff. ;  X,  57,  90,  100,  101. 
Mathematics,  departments  of,  amountof  teach- 
ing in,  iii,  135  f.,  142  f. 
Matheson,  K.  G.,  president  of  the  Georgia 

School  of  Technology,  iii,  67. 
Matriculation  records  of  colleges  admitting  by 

examination,  iv,  147-149. 
Matthews,  Charles  Philo,  retired,  iii,  6, 

Deceased,  iii,  185. 
Meadville  Theological  Seminary,  v,  6. 
Meaker,  Arthur  E.,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Measurements  in  education,  ix,  120. 
Medical  centres,  influence  of,  ix,  75,  79. 
Medical  Colleges,  Association  of  American,  vi, 

79. 
Medical  Education 
Albany  Medical  College,  vii,  124  f.,  127. 
Allopaths  and  homeopaths,  ix,  100  f. 
American  Hospital  Association,  ix,  6. 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  ix,  102. 
American  Medical  Association,  vi,  78;  vii, 
126flf.;ix,  6,60,  61f.,  93f. 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  viii,  32;  ix, 

61  f. 
Organization  of,  ix,  61  f. 
American  (Barnes)  Medical  College,  St.  Louis, 

vii,  123. 
American  Missionary  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  vi, 

79;  vii,  128  f. 
Atlanta,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63  f. 
Atlantic  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Augusta,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 
Barnes  University  Medical  School,  vi,  78. 
Bennett  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Boston  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

vii,  123. 
Bowdoin  College  Medical  School,  vii,  124-127. 
Buffalo,  University  of.  Medical  School,  vii, 

127. 
California  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  ix,  89. 
California  Eclectic  Medical  College,  ix,  87  f. 
California  Medical  Colleges,  be,  81-92. 
Carnegie  Foundation  publications  on,  vii,  20- 

22;  viii,  22-24. 
Chattanooga  Medical  College,  vi,  78;  vii,  127. 
Cincinnati  University  Medical  School,  viii,  32. 
Classification  of  medical  schools,  ix,  61-73. 
Cleveland-Pulte  Medical  College,  be,  93,  96, 
99. 
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Medical  education  (continued) 

Clinical    facilities    as    criterion    of   medical 
schools,  ix,  66,  70. 

College  of  Medicineand  Surgery  (Physio-Med- 
ical), Chicago,  vi,  78. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston, 
vi,  83  f. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Cleve- 
land, vi,  78. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Los  An- 
geles, ix,  74,  85  f. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  vi,  78. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Fran- 
cisco, ix,  74. 

Columbia  University  Medical  School,  iv,  139; 
vi,  81 ;  vii,  123. 

Cooper  School  of  Medicine,  ix,  82. 

Cornell  University  Medical  School,  iv,  139; 
vii,  126;  ix,  68. 

Cost  of  medical  education,  ix,  97. 

Council  on  Medical  Education,  American  Med- 
ical Association,  requirements  of,  viii,  32 ; 
ix,  61  f. 
And  classification  of  medical  schools,  ix, 

61f.,76,  77. 
And  conditions  of  recognition  of  medical 

schools,  ix,  62  f. 
And  enforcement  of  four-year  high  school 

requirement,  ix,  63. 
And  local  educational  development,  ix,  63. 
And  medical  reform,  ix,  62. 
And  reorganization  of  medical  education, 

ix,  62. 
And  Starling-Ohio  Medical  College,  ix,  99. 

Criteria  for  classification  of  medical  schools, 
ix,  65  ff. 

Dentistry,  schools  of,  iii,  75,  77 ;  vii,  98, 130. 

Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 

Denver,  University  of,  abolishes  clinical  med- 
ical work,  vii,  127. 

Distribution  of  physicians  in  California,  ix, 
90  f. 
In  Ohio,  ix,  105  f. 
In  Oregon,  ix,  78. 
In  Washington,  State  of,  ix,  75. 

Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  vi, 
84;  vii,  123. 

Eclectic  sect  in  medicine,  vi,  79 ;  vii,  127 ;  ix, 
88. 

England,  homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 


Medical  education  {continued) 
Epworth  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 
Equipment,  general,  as  criterion  of  medical 

schools,  ix,  66. 
European,  report  on,  vi,  6,  40,  42. 
Expenditure,  as  criterion  of  medical  schools, 

ix,  71. 
Faculty,  quality  of,  as  criterion  of  medical 

schools,  ix,  66,  69  f, 
Financial    status    as    criterion    of    medical 

schools,  ix,  71. 
Flint  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Fordham  University  Medical  School,  viii,  32. 
Germany,  homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 
Graduates,  showing  of,  as  criterion  of  medi- 
cal schools,  ix,  65. 
Hahnemann,  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich, 

founder  of  homeopathy,  ix,  102  S. 
Harvard  University  Medical  School,  iv,  139 ; 

vii,  123,  127;  viii,  67;  ix,  68. 
Health,  State  Board  of,  vi,  79. 
Herring  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Hippocratean  College  of  Medicine,  vi,  78. 
Homeopathic  medical  schools,  iv,  26,  30;  vi, 

79;  vii,  128;  ix,  92-105. 
Homeopathy,  ix,  92-105. 

In   England,   Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  ix,  104. 

Dogmas  of,  ix,  101  f. 

Present  status  of,  ix,  103. 

Scientific  progress  and,  ix,  102. 
Homeopathy,  American  Institute  of,  ix,  102. 
Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Atlanta, 

Georgia,  vi,  78. 
Hospital  facilities   as    criterion   of   medical 

schools,  ix,  66,  70. 
Hospital  trustees,  attitude  of,  toward  medical 

education,  vi,  81. 
Hospitals,  study  of,  ix,  6. 
Hospitals,  university,  iv,  26,  30,  34. 
Illinois  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Illinois,  University  of,  abolishes  clinical  medi- 
cal work,  vii,  127. 
Indiana  University,  Medical  School,  vi,  79. 
Iowa,  University  of.  Medical  School,  vi,  79. 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  iv,  170;  vii,  87. 
Jenner  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  School, 

vii,  123,  127;  ix,  68. 
Jordan,  David  Starr,  and  medical  education, 

ix,  82,  85. 
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Medical  education  {continiied) 

Journal  of  the  American  Inxtiluteof  Homeopa- 
thy, ix,  102. 

Knoxville  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
,    Laboratory  equipment  as  criterion  of  medical 
schools,  ix,  66,  70. 

Leiand  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  vii,  123; 
ix,  74,  82  f. 

Little  Rock  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, vi,  78. 

Los  Angeles,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81, 85  f. 

Louisville,  medical  school  in,  ix,  64. 

Loyola  University  Medical  School,  vii,  124. 

Maine,  Medical  School  of,  vii,  124 f.,  127. 

Marquette  University  Medical  School,  vii,  124. 

Maryland  Medical  College,  vii,  123. 

Massachusetts,  medical  laws  in,  vi,  83. 

Memphis,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 

Milwaukee  Medical  School,  vi,  80. 

Minnesota,  medical  education  in,  vi,  83. 

Missouri,  University  of,  abolishes  clinical 
medical  work,  vii,  127. 

Mobile,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63  f. 

Nashville,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 

New  York  City,  vi,  75; 

New  York  State,  medical  legislation  in,  vi,  83. 
Medical  requirements,  vii,  129. 

New  York  University,  Medical  School,  admis- 
sion to,  iv,  139. 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  abolishes  clini- 
cal medical  work,  vii,  127. 

Nurses,  training  of,  vii,  98. 

Oakland,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81. 

Ohio,  medicine  and  politics  in,  ix,  92-106. 
Ohio,  physicians  in,  ix,  105. 

Ohio  State  University  and  medical  education, 
ix,  93-106. 

Omaha  College  of  Medicine,  ix,  68. 

Oregon,  medical  education  in,  ix,  76-81. 
And  state  appropriation,  ix,  76. 

Oregon,  physicians  in,  ix,  78,  80. 

Oregon,  University  of,  medical  department 
of,  be,  76. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  viii,  41. 

Pacific  coast,  medical  education  on  the,  ix, 
74-92. 

Pharmacy,  schools  of,  iii,  75,  77;  vi,  76;  vii, 
130. 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  education  of,  in 
California,  ix,  90  f. 
In  Ohio,  be,  105. 


Medical  education  {contintied) 

In  Oregon,  ix,  78  f. 

In  Washington,  State  of,  ix,  75. 
Physicians  and  surgeons,   proportion  of,  to 

population,  ix,  17. 
Physio-medical  sect  in  medicine,  vi,  79 ;  vii, 

128. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,   medical  school, 

admission  to,  iv,  139. 
Politics  and  medicine  in  Ohio,  ix,  92-106. 
Portland,  Oregon,  medical  education  in,  ix, 

76-78,  80. 
Pre-medical  schools,  establishment  of,  ix,  64. 

Recognition  of,  ix,  62. 
Pre-medical  year,  requirement  of,  ix,  62  f. 
Proprietary  schools  of  medicine,  vi,  79. 
Pulte  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Regulars  and  homeopaths,  ix,  92-105. 
Reliance  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Requirements,  preliminary,  for  medical  edu- 
cation, ix,  62  fF. 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 

viii,  36. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  medical  schools  of, 

vi,  80. 
San  Francisco,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81  f. 
Seattle  IVledical  Association  and  medical  ed- 
ucation, ix,  75. 
Seattle,  preparation  of  physicians  in,  ix,  76. 
Sects  in  medicine,  vi,  80 ;  vii,  128 ;  ix,  87-105. 
Southern  California,  University  of,  Medical 

School,  vii,  124;  ix,  85  f. 
Southwestern  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 

vi,  78. 
Starling-Ohio  Medical  School,  ix,  93-105. 
Tennessee,  University  of,  Medical  School,  vii, 

124  f.;  ix,  65. 
Texas,  University  of.  Medical  School,  ix,  64, 

68. 
Toronto,  University  of.  Medical  School,  iv, 

139. 
Tufts  College  Medical  School,  admission  to, 

iv,  139. 
Tulane    University    of    Louisiana,  Medical 

School,  ix,  64,  68. 
Union  University,  medical  school,  vii,  124- 

127. 
United  States,  homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 

Progress  in,  vi,  78-84;  vii,  122-130. 
Universities  and  the  study  of  medicine,  ix, 

98. 
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Medical  education  (continued) 

Vanderbilt  University,  Medical  School,  viii, 

32;  ix,  68. 
Vaughan,  Dr.  Victor  C,  report  on  medical 

schools  in  San  Francisco,  ix,  84  f. 
Vermont,  University  of.  Medical  School,  vii, 

127. 
Washburn  College,  abolishes  clinical  medicfil 

work,  vii,  127. 
Washington,  State  of,  distribution  of  physi- 
cians in,  ix,  75. 

Medical  education  in,  ix,  74-76. 
Washington  University,  Medical  School,  vi, 

81;  vii,  123;  viii,  32. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  School, 

vii,  127;  viii,  32. 
Willamette  University,  medical  department, 

ix,  76. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  vi, 

78.  [32. 

Yale  University,  Medical  School,  vi,  82 ;  viii. 

Medical  schools,  iii,  75,  77,  81,  138,  140,  151, 

157  f.  ;  iv,  26,  30,  34,  37,  39  f.,  44,  57,  89-91, 

110,  117,  121  f.,  139;  vi,  78  ff. ;  vii,  122-130; 

ix,74lF. 
Advertisements  of,  iv,  117, 121  f. 
Classification  of,  viii,  32 ;  ix,  61-73. 
Conditions  of  recognition  of,  ix,  62  f. 
Criteria  of,  ix,  65  f.,  69-72. 
Decrease  of,  vi,  78;  viii,  31-33. 
Entrance  requirements,  viii,  66  f. 
Hospitals  and,  ix,  6. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  iv,  44. 
In  Southern  states,  ix,  63  f. 
Investigation  of,  iv,  57. 
Standards  of,  iv,  89-91,  139. 
Strong,  graduates  of,  ix,  80. 
Weak,  claims  for,  ix,  74. 
Medical  students,  preparation  of,  as  criterion  of 

medical  schools,  ix,  65,  69. 
Medicine,  license  to  practice,  vii,  102. 
Modem  science  and,  ix,  100. 
Politics  and,  in  Ohio,  ix,  92-105. 
Profession  of,  iii,  157-166;  ix,  74  ff. 
Public  aspects  of,  ix,  100. 
Sects  in,  ix,  92-105. 
Study  of,  and  universities,  ix,  92. 
Meierfeld,  Otto,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

iii,  47. 
Mellen,  Helen  Louise,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  College,  iii,  176. 


Memphis,  medical  school  in,  ix,  63. 

Meridian  College,  vii,  16. 

Merrick,  Theodore  Burnham,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  x,  113. 
Merrick,    Mrs.  Theodore  Burnham,  pensioa 

granted,  x,  6. 
Merrill,  Edward  H.,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  v,  89. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Edward  H.,  pension  granted,  v,  8. 
Merrill,  Nathan  Frederick,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Merriman,  Mansfield,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  x,  66  f. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  iii,  160,  163,  169, 
172f.;  V,  5,  26;  vi,  95,  98. 

And  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  v,  26. 

Board  of  Education  of,  iii,  169, 172  f. 

Clergy  Relief  Fund,  x,  66  f. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  iii,  174  f.; 
vi,  95,  98. 

And  colleges,  ii,  51. 

Board  of  Education  of,  iii,  169,  173-177. 

Definition  of  college  in,  iii,  175. 

Educational  commission  of,  iii,  175. 
Meyer,  Charles  J.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Miami  University,  iii,  76-78,  98  f.,  130  f. ;  iv,  84, 
87  f.,  153;  vi,  52;  vii,  90;  viii,  76;  x,  39,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Michael,  Otto,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vii, 

16. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78,80;  vii,  16. 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  iii,  78,  80. 
Michigan,  education  report,  ix,  109. 

Educational  system  of,  vi,  52. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  74. 

Laws  on  incorporation  of  colleges,  viii,  77. 

Normal  school  history  in,  vii,  149. 

Number  of  institutions  giving  college  courses, 
V,  18. 

Teachers'  pensions,  x,  49,  53,  55,  56,  90,  100. 
Michigan,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  80,  98, 105, 
128,  188;  iv,  22-26,  83-88,  110,  118,  145 ff., 
152,  154,  159;  v,  19,  31;  vi,  52,  117,  131; 
vii,  89, 106, 109-118;  viii,  63, 101-107, 114  f., 
120;  X,  43,  45. 

Admission  of  conditioned  students,  iv,  25. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-118. 

Advertising  by,  iv,  118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements  in,  iv,  25 ;  vii,  106. 

History  of,  iv,  22-26. 

Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  26,  110;  vi,  89. 
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Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  145,  147  f. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  43,  45. 
Middlebury  College,  iii,  42 f.,  52,  92,  95, 118 f.; 
iv,  145;  V,  31 ;  vii,  88, 152;  viii,  100, 103, 105; 
ix,  54;  X,  36f.,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Middle  States,  colleges  of  the,  iii,  105,  146. 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Association  of 

College  and  Preparatory  Schools  of,  iii,  95, 

103,  169. 
Midland  College,  ii,  44. 
Milford,  Arthur  Bartlett,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Military  pensions,  federal,  vii,  75-77;  ix,  48  f. 
Miller,  Ephraim,  retired,  v,  9. 
Miller,  Samuel,  and  University  of  Virginia,  vi, 

17. 
Millersburg  Female  College,  iii,  176. 
Mills  College,  vii,  90. 
Mills,  Susan  Lincoln,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  viii,  134. 
Mills,  T.  Wesley,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  x,  113  f. 
Mills,  Mrs.  T.  Wesley,  pension  granted,  x,  7. 
Millsaps  College,  iii,  176. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  ii,  44 ;  iii,  98. 
Milwaukee  Medical  School,  vi,  80. 
Milwaukee  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  98. 
Mining,  schools  of,  iv,  39,  86,  108,  151. 
Ministerial  students,  free  tuition  to,  iii,  147. 
Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Benefit  Board,  Bap- 
tist, X,  66. 
Ministry,  increase  of,  vi,  96-98. 

Source  of  supply  of,  vi,  95  f. 
Minneapolis  and  St.   Paul  Suburban  Railway 

Company,  pension  system,  x,  71  f.,  82. 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste  Marie  Rail- 
road, pension  system,  vii,  44. 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company,  x,  71  f., 

82. 
Minneapolis,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  90. 
Minnesota,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Medical  laws  in,  vi,  83. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  36 ;  ix,  36 ;  x,  49,  53  f. , 
56,  90,  100. 
Minnesota,  University  of,  iii,  74 f.,  78,  81,  105, 
128 ;  iv,  26-30,  69,  83, 89, 101, 135, 143, 146 fF., 
154, 159;  V,  19, 31 ;  vii,  89, 105, 109-118, 185; 
viii,  63,  100-105,  114,  120;  x,  45. 

Admission  of  conditioned  students,  iv,  S9. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-118. 


Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements  in,  iv,  29, 143;  vii,  105. 

History  of,  iv,  26-30. 

Law  school,  vi,  89. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146  ff. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

School  of  Agriculture  of,  iv,  29,  30,  89. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Minnetonka  and  White  Bear  Navigation  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  x,  71  f.,  82. 
Minor,  John  B.,  professor.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, vi,  19. 
Minot,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  pension  granted,  x,  6. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, iii,  78 ;  vi,  60. 
Mississippi,  educational  system  of,  vi,  51,  59. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
Mississippi  Normal  College,  vi,  60. 
Mississippi,  University  of,  iii,  67,  74  f.,  78,  97, 

128;  vi,  59,  78;  vii,  90. 
Missouri  College  Union,  iii,  99;  viii,  66. 
Missouri,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Study  of  training  of  teachers  in,  ix,  20;  x,  3, 
4,  32f. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  x,  90,  100, 

Missouri,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  80,  97  f., 

100,  105,  128,  140f.;  iv,  38-41,  83,  89,  135, 

146fF.,154, 159;v,19,31,  67;vi,  80;  vii,  89, 

109-118, 127 ;  viii,  64, 100-105, 114;  x,  39, 45. 

Abolishes  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 

Admission  of  conditioned  students,  iv,  39  f. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-118. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  39  f.,  87  f. 

History  of,  iv,  38-41. 

Law  school,  vi,  89. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146  ff. 

Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 

School  of  Agriculture,  iv,  39,  41,  89. 

School  of  Mines  of,  iii,  78,  99. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  4^. 
Missouri  VaUey  CoUege,  iii,  98  f.,  171. 
Mixter,  William  Gilbert,  retired,  fac,  8. 
Mobile,  medical  school  in,  ix,  64. 
Modem  Language  Association,  iv,  158. 
Modem  language  teaching  in  Prassia,  vii,  19. 
Moffat,  James  David,  retired,  be,  8;  x,  6. 
Monmouth  College,  ii,  48;  iv,  138. 
Monroe,  James,  vi,  14,  16. 
Montana,  Board  of  Education  of,  vii,  148  f. 
Montana,  College  of,  iii,  170  f. 
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Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  iii,  78,  93;  viii,  67  f. 
Montana,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  '67-69. 

State  normal  school  in,  viii,  67  f. 

State  school  of  mines,  iii,  -78 ;  viii,  67  f. 

Teachers'  pensions,  x,  49,  54,  56,  90,  100. 
Montana,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78, 128;  iv,  83; 

vii,  90;  viii,  67  f. 
Montgomery,  Henry,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Montross,  Charles  G. ,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iv,  45. 
Moore,  Andrew  C. ,  acting  president,  University 

of  South  Carolina,  iii,  67  f. 
Moore,  Charles  Herbert,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Moore,  John  Bassett,  disability  allowance  grant- 
ed, iii,  4. 
Moore,  John  G.,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Moore's  Hill  College,  Indiana,  viii,  123. 
Moral  influence  of  a  pension  system,  vi,  22-31. 
Moral  instruction  in  schools,  iv,  53  f. 
Moran,  Isaac  K.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Moravian  Church,  vi,  98. 
Moravian  College,  ii,  43. 
Morgan,  Helen  Clarissa,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  ix,  130. 
Morley,  Edward  M.,  vi,  105. 

Retired,  i,  23. 
Morningside  College,  iii,  101. 
Morrill  Act,  iii,  80, 144 ;  v,  20,  23 ;  vi,  40,  46,  49 f, 
Morrill,  Henry  Albert,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Morris  and  Company,  pension  system,  vii,  47  f. ; 

X,  76. 
Morris  Harvey  College,  iii,  176. 
Morse,  Amos  Daniel,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Mortality,  experience  of,  vii,  91. 
Moses,  Bernard,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Mount  Holyoke   College,  iii,  42  f.,   53,    104 f., 
118  f.,  iv,  146  f. ;  V,  31 ;  vii,  88, 139 ;  viii,  100, 
103,  105;  X,  44. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Mount  Union  College,  ii,  SO;  iii,  99. 
Mount  Vernon,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Muhlenberg  College,  ii,  50 ;  iii,  96. 
M  iiller,  Max,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vii,  16 ; 

viii,  57. 
Municipal  pension  systems,  vii,  39-44. 

For  teachers,  ix,  38-44. 
Munroe,  Henry  Smith,  retired,  x,  6. 
Murfee,  James  T.,  retired,  ii,  82. 

Deceased,  vii,  171. 


Murfee,  Mrs.  James  T.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Murphree,  A.  A.,  President,  State  University 

of  Florida,  iv,  94  f. 
Murphy,  Edgar  Gardner,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  viii,  135.  [ix,  9. 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Edgar  Gardner,  pension  granted, 
Murray,  Nicholas,  retired,  iv,  10, 
Music,  Conservatory  of,  Oberlin  College,  ix,  6. 
Music,  schools  of,  iii,  75,  77 ;  iv,  153. 

Professors  of,  retirement  of,  ix,  7. 
Muskingum  College,  advertising  by,  vii,  141. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  viii,  53. 

Nash,  Francis  Philip,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Deceased,  vi,  133. 

Nash,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 

Nashville,  Medical  School  in,  ix,  63. 

Nashville,  University  of,  vii,  90,  112. 

National  Association  of  School  Accountants, 
vii,  132. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities,  vii, 
120,  155. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  pen- 
sion system,  ix,  45;  x,  84. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  pension  sys- 
tem, X,  84. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  iv,  132. 

National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Church- 
es, X,  66. 

National  Education  Association,  iii,  102;  v,  50; 
vii,  132;  viii,  63  f.;  ix,  54. 
And  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  ix,  54. 

National  Engineering  Societies,  Joint  Commit- 
tee of,  and  engineering  education,  x,  31. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,   pension 
system,  x,  84. 

Nazarine  University,  California,  viii,  121. 

Nebraska,  denominational  colleges  in,  vi,  35. 
Educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Teachers'  pensions,  ix,  36;  x,  49,  54,  56,  92, 
100,  101. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  iii,  74  f.,  78,  98,  105, 
128;  V,  19;  vii,  90;  viii,  114;  x,  39,45. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  110-118. 
Law  school,  vi,  89. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 

Nelson,  Alexander  L.,  retired,  i,  24. 
Deceased,  v,  90. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Alexander  L.,  pension  granted, 
vi,  7. 
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Nelson,  Alfred  Brierley,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Nelson,  C.  Alexander,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Nevada,  educational  report,  ix,  108  f. 

Teachers'  pensions,  x,  49,  54  f.,  56,  92,  100. 
Nevada,  University  of,  iii,  76,  78, 130  f. ;  iv,  83; 
X,  63. 

Pensions  for  professors  in,  x,  63. 
Newberry  College,  iii,  100. 
New  Brunswick,  University  of,  iii,  78;  vii,  90, 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  iii,  95,  103. 
New   England    College    Entrance    Certificate 

Board,  iii,  103,  105;  v,  29;  viii,  66. 
New  England  colleges,  iii,  94  f.,  105,  145  f. 

State  systems  of  education  in,  vi,  49. 
Newfoundland,  Council  of  Higher  Education 

of,  vii,  90. 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  iii,  78;  vii,  152. 
New  Hampshire,  education  in,  vi,  56. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109,  116. 

State  aid  to  colleges,  vii,  152. 

Teachers'  pensions,  x,  49,  55,  92,  100. 
Constitutional  provisions  against,  vii,  36. 
New  Haven,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  86. 
New  Jersey,  education  in,  vi,  50,  53,  58. 

Educational  report,  ix,  108  f. 

Pension  commission,  x,  59. 

State  board  of  education,  approval  of  colleges 
by,  viii,  77. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  24,  27-30;  ix,  28  f.; 
X,  62f.,  92,  100,  102. 
New  Jerusalem,  Church  of  the,  ii,  43 ;  vi,  98. 
New  London,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  86. 
Newman,  James  S.,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  v,  90. 
Newman,  Mrs.  James  S.,  pension  granted,  v,  9. 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  iii,  78;  iv,  83. 
New  Mexico,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 
New  Mexico,  School  of  Mines,  iii,  78. 
New  Mexico,  University  of,  iii,  76  fF.,  130  f.;  iv, 

83,  95,  152. 
New  Orleans,  educational  expert,  ix,  122. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  x,  88. 
Newport  News  and  Hampton  Railway,  Gas  and 

Electric  Company,  pension  system,  x,  70,  76. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 

Company,  pension  system,  x,  70,  76. 
Newport,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96. 
New  South  Wales,  pensions  in,  vii,  23, 48-58,  74. 


Newton  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
New  West  Education  Commission,  iii,  177  f. 
New  York  Central  Lines,  pensions  of,  vii,  44, 

64;  X,  82. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany, pension  system,  x,  72,  82. 
New  York  City,  Division  of  Reference  and  Re- 
search in,  ix,  122. 
Municipal  pensions,  viii,  47-55;  ix,  38-42;  x, 
59-61,  94,  102. 
Appellate  Division  Fund,  ix,  41. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Fund,  ix, 

40. 
Department  of  Health  Fund,  ix,  40. 
Employees'  Retirement  Fund,  ix,  41. 
Fire  Department  Relief  Fund,  ix,  40. 
Insolvency  of,  ix,  25,  27. 
Investigation  of,  ix,  41  f. 
Perkins  Pension  Commission,  ix,  41  f. ;  x, 

60  f. 
Police  Pension  Fund,  ix,  40. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund, 

ix,  39  f. 

Street  Cleaning  Department  Fund,  ix,  41. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  39-41;  viii,  53-55; 

ix,  39f.;x,  59f.,  94,  102. 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  iii,  95;  iv,  138. 

New  York  Railways  Company,  pension  system, 

X,  82. 
New  York  State,  actuarial  investigations  in,  ix, 
23. 
Aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  152. 
And  insurance  companies,  ix,  24. 
Definition  of  a  college,  ii,  79. 
Education  in,  vi,  49  f. 
Educational  legislation  in,  vi,  59. 
Educational  report,  ix,  107,  109. 
Medical  legislation  in,  vi,  83. 
Medical  requirements,  vii,  129. 
Normal  School,  Albany,  vi,  57.  [101. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  26,  30-33;  x,  92,  100, 
New  York  University,  ii,  74;  iii,  42  f.,  96,  104, 
107,  109,  120  f.,  141, 172;  iv,  69, 146;  v,  31; 
vii,  88;  X,  44. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-118. 
Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 
Medical  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
New  York,  University  of  the  State  of,  iii,  96, 
100 f.,  150;  V,  79;  viii,  77. 
And  control  of  colleges,  viii,  77. 
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New  York  Zodlogical  Society,  pension  system, 

ix,  46  f. ;  X,  69,  78. 
New  Zealand,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  pension  system, 

X,  T6. 
Nichols,  Joseph  William,  retired,  iii,  7. 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Company,  x,  72,  82. 
Niemeyer,  John  Henry,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Niles,  William  Harmon,  retired,  iii,  5. 

Deceased,  v,  91. 
Nipher,  Francis  Eugene,  retired,  x,  6. 
Nixon,  Jane  Caldwell,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Non-contributory  pensions,  principle  of,  vi,  23ff. , 
28, 31 ;  vii,  59-63,  72 ;  ix,  21  f. ,  28  f. ;  x,  51, 55. 

Pension  systems,  ix,  28  f.;  x,  74-102. 
Normal  schools,  iii,  65,  75,  77;  iv,  39  f.,  87  f., 
110,  151,  153;  V,  75-77;  vi,  5;  vii,  114 f., 
149-152. 

College  aspirations  of,  vii,  149-152. 

In  universities,  iv,  151,  153. 

In  Iowa,  iv,  110. 

In  Missouri,  iv,  39  f. 
Study  of,  ix,  20;  x,  3,  4,  32  f. 

In  Ohio,  iv,  87  f. 
Normal  school  work  and  advanced  standing  in 

college,  vii,  114f. 
Norman,  James  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, vii,  16. 
Norsworthy,  L.  D.,  x,  32. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  iii,  78 ;  vii,  90. 
North  Carolina,  education  in,  vi,  51,  66. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

School  curriculum  in,  v,  65. 
North  Carolina,  University  of,  iii,  70,  76-78,  92, 
97, 130  f.,  141;  iv, 83;  vi,  80, 112;  vii,  90,127; 
viii,  64;  x,  39,  45. 

Abolishes  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  iii,  97,  103;  viii,  66. 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  iv, 

84.     ' 
North  Dakota,  education  in,  vi,  52,  56. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  ix,  28  f.;  x,  94,  100. 
North  Dakota,  University  of,  iii,  76-78, 93, 130  f. ; 

iv,  83,  135,  153;  v,  19;  vii,  90. 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
Northrop,  Cyrus,  retired,  vi,  6. 
North  Texas  Female  College,  iii,  177. 


Northwest  Missouri  College,  iii,  177. 
Northwestern  College,  Fergus  Falls,  ii,  43. 
Northwestern  College,  Naperville,  ii,  43. 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

pension  system,  x,  71,  84. 
Northwestern  University,  ii,  44,  60;  iii,  98, 105; 
iv,  71;  vi,  79,  95;  vii,  109, 113-117, 119, 123, 
132;  viii,  114;  x,  42,  44. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  113-117, 119, 
123. 

Financial  report,  vii,  132. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  44. 
Norwich  University,  state  aid  to,  vii,  152 ;  x,  37. 
Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  iii,  78. 
Nurses,  training  of,  vii,  98. 

Oakland  City  College,  ii,  43. 
Oakland,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81. 
Oberlin  College,  iii,  42  f. ,  52, 98  f. ,  105, 109, 120f. , 
178;  iv,  69,  146,  153;  v,  31;  vii,  170;  viii, 
100-108;  X,  44. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  ix,  6. 
Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  44. 
Occidental  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  171 ;  v,  18. 
Oehme,  Robert,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 

36. 
Ohio  College  Association,  iii,  99. 
Ohio,  educational  legislation  in,  vi,  59. 
Educational  report,  ix,  109,  115. 
Higher  education  in,  iv,  84,  86-88;  v,  18;  vi, 

52;  viii,  76. 
Medicine  and  politics  in,  ix,  92-106. 
Number  of  colleges  in,  v,  18. 
Physicians  in,  ix,  105. 

Teachers'  pension  system,  vii,  37;  ix,  36;  x, 
94,  100. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  viii,  1 19. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  iii,  76-78, 98  f., 
130  f.,  141;  iv,  84,  87  f.;  v,  19;  vi,  52;  vii, 
90,  113-117,  133;  viii,  76,  114;  x,  40f. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  113-117. 
And  medical  education,  ix,  93-106. 
Financial  reports,  vii,  133. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40  f. 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  iii,  76-78,  99,  130  f.; 

iv,  84,  87  f.,  153;  vi,  52;  vii,  90;  viii,  63,  76. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  iii,  98  f. ;  iv,  4,  138; 
X,  63  f. 
Pensions  for  professors  in,  x,  63  f. 
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Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, iii,  78,  85. 
Oklahoma,  educational  legislation  in,Ti,60, 130. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
Oklahoma,  State  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  82-91, 

98,  109,  130f.,  140;  iv,  92 f.,  122,  153;  vi,  51, 

110f.;vii,  97,  145-147,  149. 
Old  age  pensions  in  Europe,  vi,  23. 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  pensions 

of,  vii,  44. 
Old  Testament,  courses  in,  vi,  98. 
Olivet  College,  ii,  46;  iii,  178;  vii,  90. 
Olshausen,  Dr.  George  R.,  viii,  26. 
Omaha  College  of  Medicine,  classified,  ix,  68. 
Omaha,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  92,  101. 
Omaha,  University  of,  ii,  44. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78;  iv,  98-100, 

105. 
Ontario  Ladies'  College,  vii,  140. 
Ontario,  teachers'  pensions,  x,  57  f. 
Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege,  iii,  78;  iv,  85  f.; 

vii,  90. 
Oregon,  Board  of  Higher  Curricula  of,  vi,  52. 

Education  in,  vi,  56. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Medical  education  in,  ix,  76-81. 
And  state  appropriation,  ix,  76. 

Medical  schools  in,  ix,  76. 

Physicians  in,  ix,  78,  80. 

School  curriculum  in,  v,  65. 

Teachers'  pensions,  ix,  36,  38;  x,  96,  100. 
Oregon,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  130  f.;  iv,  84- 
86;  vii,  90;  ix,  76;  x,  39,  45. 

Medical  department  of,  ix,  76. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Organization,  college,  and  denominational  con- 
nections, ii,  54  f. 
Organization  of  higher  education,  iii,  149-163. 

Of  state  systems  of  education,  vi,  54-56. 
Oriental    Study    and    Research    in    Palestine, 

American  School  for,  iv,  8. 
Oriental  University,  vii,  154. 
Ormond,  Alexander  Thomas,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Osborne,  Charles  Francis,  retired,  ix,  8. 

Deceased,  ix,  130. 
Osborne,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  pension  voted, 

ix,  9. 
Osborne,  George  A.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Oskaloosa  College,  iii,  20;  viii,  117. 
Osier,  Sir  William,  viii,  41. 


Oswald,  Frederick  W.,  Prussian  exchange 

teacher,  iii,  47. 
Oswego  College,  iii,  171. 
Ottawa  University,  ii,  51. 
Otterbein  University,  ii,  48;  iii,  99. 
Ouachita  College,  ii,  45. 
Owen,  Alfred,  deceased,  vii,  172. 
Owen,  David  A.,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Owen,  Edward  Thomas,  retired,  x,  6. 
Oxford  College,  vii,  140. 
Oxford  College  for  Women,  ii,  45. 
Oxford,  University  of,  v,  67,  72;  vi,  16,  41, 115, 
132;  vii,  26,  155. 

American  Rhodes  scholars  at,  v,  56-62. 

Terminology  of,  explained,  v,  62. 

x  ACiFic  coast,  medical  education  on  the,  ix,  74- 

92. 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  iii,  177. 
Pacific  Union  College,  ii,  48;  viii,  123. 
Pacific  University,  iii,  178;  vii,  90, 136. 
Packard,  William  A.,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  v,  91. 
Parker  College,  ii,  44. 
Page,  Harlan  W.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Palmer  College,  Missouri,  viii,  123. 
Palmer,  George  Herbert,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Park  College,  ii,  46;  iii,  98  f.,  171;  vii,  90. 
Parker,  Fletcher  Andrew,  retired,  iv,  11. 
Parker,  Isaac  Augustus,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Deceased,  viii,  136. 
Parkinson,  John  Barber,  retired,  iv,  11. 
Parsons  College,  iii,  101,  171. 
Parsons,  Eben  Burt,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  viii,  136. 
Parsons,    Mrs.   Eben    Burt,  pension   granted, 

viii,  8. 
Part-time  service  and  retiring  allowances,  viii, 

4f. 
Part-time  students  in  college,  iii,  119,  123,  126. 
Patrick,  George  T.  W.,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Pattee,  Mrs.  William  S.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Pattengill,  Mrs.  Albert  West,  pension  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Patterson,  James  K.,  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  iii,  69. 

Retired,  iv,  12. 
Patterson,  Wylie  Thomas,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  v,  92. 
Patton,  Francis  Landey,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Patton,  John  W.,  retired,  vii,  B. 
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Payne,  Bruce  R.,  professor.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, iii,  69, 
Payne,  William  W.,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Peck,  Tracy,  retired,  iii,  5. 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Osgood,  pension  grant- 
ed, ix,  9. 
Pendleton,  Miss  A.  C,  retired,  iii,  6. 
Penhallow,  David  P.,  disability  allowance  grant- 
ed, V.  8. 
Deceased,  vi,  133. 
Penhallow,   Mrs.  David  P.,  pension  granted, 

vi,  7. 
Penn  College,  ii,  43;  iii,  101. 
Pennsylvania  College,  ii,  43;  iv,  5;  viii,  123. 
Pennsylvania  college  and  university  council, 

viii,  77. 
Pennsylvania,  colleges  and  universities  in,  vi, 
35  f. 
Denominational  colleges  in,  vi,  36. 
Educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Educational  system  of,  vi,  50,  59. 
State  aid  to  private  institutions  in,  vii,  152. 
Study  of  public  school  system  of,  v,  5. 
Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  36;  ix,  36,  38;  x,  49  f., 
96,  100. 
And  the  state  constitution  in,  vii,  36. 
Pennsylvania  Colleges,  Association  of,  iii,  95. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  associated 

lines,  pension  system,  vii,  44,  64 ;  x,  82. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  iii,  78,  92,  96,  146; 
iv,  84;  V,  36;  vi,  50;  vii,  17,  90;  x,  39,  44. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  44. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  iii,  44  f.,  53, 96, 104, 
107,  111,  122 f.,  136,  140f.;  iv,  139,  146;  v, 
32,  53;  vi,  50;  vii,  88,  111-118, 153;  viii,  114, 
117,  120;  x,  40,45. 
Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  111-118. 
Development  of,  ii,  83. 
Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Pension  Commission,  New  York  City,  viii,  50; 

ix,  41  f. ;  X,  60  f. 
Pension  commissions,  x,  60  f. 
Pensions,  professors',  i,  31  S. ;  vi,  22  f.,  26  f.,  32- 
36;  vii,  24,  65-70;  x,  63flF.  See  under  Pension 
Systems,  University. 
History  of,  i,  31  f. 
In  Germany,  i,  35  f. 
Pension  systems,  vi,  32-36;  vii,  23-94;  viii,  36- 
55;  ix,  3,  21-49;  x,  47-102. 
Accrued  liabilities  and,  ix,  23. 


Pension  systems  (continued) 
Administration  of,  x,  74-99. 
Australia,  vi,  23. 

Church  Pension  Fund,  viii,  47 ;  x,  66  ff. 
Clergy 

Baptist  Clergy,  pensions  for,  x,  66. 

Baptist  Ministers'  and  Missionaries'  Bene- 
fit Board,  x,  66. 

Board  of  Conference  Claimants  of  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  x,  66. 

Church  Pension  Fund,  viii,  47;  x,  67. 

Clergy  Pension  Funds,  x,  66  if. 

Congregational  Ministers,  Annuity  Fund 
for,  X,  66. 

Methodist  Book  Concern,  x,  66  f. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Clergy  Relief 
Fund,  X,  66  f. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministers'  Relief  and 
Sustentation  Fund,  x,  67. 

Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  iv,  77  f.;  x, 
67. 

ProtestantEpiscopal  Church  Pension  Fund, 
X,  67. 

Retired  Minister,  The,  His  Claim  Inlierent, 
Foremost,  Supreme,  x,  67. 
College,  i,  32  ff. ;  iii,  50-53;  vi,  22  f.,  26  f.,  32- 

36;  vii,  24,  65-70;  viii,  38;  x,  63  f. 
Contributions  to,  x,  74-99. 
Contributory,  vii,  59-63,  72;  ix,  21  f.,  28  f.;  x, 

51,  74-99,  101,  102. 
Date  of  establishment  of,  x,  74-99. 
Disability  and,  ix,  24;  x,  74-99. 
Employment  of  beneficiaries  and,  ix,  6,  24. 
In  Denmark,  vi,  23. 
In  England,  vi,  23. 
In  English  universities,  viii,  39-4'6. 
In  France,  vi,  23. 
In  Germany,  vi,  23. 

In  New  South  Wales,  vii,  23,  48-58,  74. 
In  New  Zealand,  vi,  23. 
In  South  Africa,  vii,  58  f. 
Industrial,  vi,  24;  vii,  44-48;  ix, 44-48;  x,  68  f., 

74-86. 
Insolvency  of,  ix,  25. 
Membership  in,  x,  74-99. 
Moral  influence  of,  vi,  22-31. 
New  York  City,  viii,  47-55;  ix,  38-42;  x,  59  ff., 

94,  102. 
New  York  State  institutions,  vi,  59. 
Non-contributory,  ix,  21;  x,  51,  55,  74-102. 
Obligations  of  colleges  to  provide,  vi,  32. 
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Pension  systems  {continued) 

Periodical  investigation  of,  ix,  22-24.. 

Period  of  service  and,  ix,  29  f. ;  x,  56,  74-99. 

Police,  ix,  25. 

Public,  principles  of,  ix,  21  f.,  27. 

Railroad  companies  and,  x,  80  ff. 

Refunds  and,  x,  74-99. 

Relation  of  salaries  to,  x,  56,  74-99,  101,  102. 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 

viii,  36 ;  X,  80. 
Source  of  Funds  for,  x,  74-99. 
Stipendiary,  vii,  63  f. 
Subsistence  and  stipendiary,  vii,  63  f. 
Teachers',  vii,  26-44;  viii,  46;  ix,  28-44;  x,  49- 
63,  86-102. 

In  cities,  vii,  39  fF.;  ix,  42-44;  x,  85-102. 

In  states,  vii,  26flF.;  ix,  28  ff.;  x,  49-63, 86-102. 

Literature  on,  i,  83  ff. 

Size  of,  ix,  29;  x,  56,  86-102. 

Suggested  plan,  vii,  70-77. 
Pension  Systems,  Industrial 

American  Express  Company,  vii,  47 ;  x,  74. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  viii, 

37f.;x,  68f.,78. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  vii,  47; 

X,  74. 
American  Telephone   and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, vii,  45  ff. ;  x,  74. 
Appellate  Division,  New  York  City,  ix,  41. 
Armour  and  Co.,  vii,  47  f. ;  x,  74. 
Army,  United  States,  i,  28  ff. 
Atchison,  Topekaand  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  vii, 

44,  64;  X,  80. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  vii,  44. 
Bank  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  x,  82. 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  New  York,  x,  82. 
Banks,  x,  82  f. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  vii,  44. 
"Big  Four"  Railroad,  vii,  64. 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 

vii,  44,  64. 
Business  corporations,  vi,  24. 
Butler  Brothers,  x,  74. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  vii,  44,  64;  x,  80. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  x,  74. 
Cheney  Brothers,  x,  74. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  vii,  44. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 

Company,  x,  80. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 

Railroad,  vii,  44. 


Pension  Systems,  Industrial  (continued) 

City  of  New  York  employees,  ix,  41. 

City  pension  systems,  vii,  39-44. 

Civil  Service  pensions,  vi,  24,  26. 

Civil  War  pensions,  vii,  75-77. 

Columbus  Railway,  Power,  and  Light  Com- 
pany, X,  80. 

Corporation  pension  systems,  vi,  24. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road, vii,  44,  64;  x,  80. 

Department  of  Health,  New  York  City,  ix,  40. 

Diamond  Match  Co.,  x,  71,  74. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. ,  ix,  45 ;  x,  74. 

England,  civil  service  pensions  in,  vii,  60,  62. 
Old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 

Federal  pensions.  United  States,  vii,  75-77; 
ix,  48  f. 

Fire  Department,  New  York  City,  relief  fund, 
viii,  52;  ix,  40. 

First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  x,  84. 

First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  x,  84. 

First  National  Bank,  New  York,  x,  84. 

France,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 

Germany,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23,  25 ;  ix, 
23,  25,  48.  [74. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  vii,  47;  x. 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  vii,  44 ;  x,  80. 

Great  Britain,  pensions  in,  ix,  48. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  ix,  46; 
X,  84. 

Hamill  pension  bill,  ix,  49. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, X,  80. 

Huyck  and  Sons,  x,  76. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  vii,  44;  x,  80. 

Industrial  pension  systems,  vi,  24;  vii,  44-48, 
64;  ix,  44-48;  x,  68ff.,  74-^. 

Institutional  pensions,  x,  78  ff. 

International  Harvester  Company,  vii,  25, 47 ; 
X,  76. 

International  Silver  Company,  x,  76. 

Japan,  ix,  48. 

Military,  United  States,  vii,  75-77;  ix,  48  f. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Suburban  Railway 
Company,  x,  71  f.,  82. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste  Marie 
Railroad,  vii,  44. 

Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company,  x,  71  f., 
82. 

Minnetonka  and  White  Bear  Navigation  Com- 
pany, X,  71  f.,  82. 
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Pension  Systems,  Industrial  {continued) 
Morris  and  Company,  vii,  47  f. ;  x,  76. 
Municipal,  vii,  39-44. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  ix, 

45;  X,  84. 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  x,  84. 
National  Sbawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  x,  84. 
Newport  News  and  Hampton  Railway  Gas 

and  Electric  Company,  x,  70,  76. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 

Company,  x,  70,  76. 
New  South  Wales,  vii,  23,  48-58,  74. 
New  York  Central  Lines,  vii,  44,  64;  x,  82. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 

Company,  x,  72,  82. 
New  York  City,  municipal  pensions,  viii,  47- 

55;  ix,  38^2;  x,  59  ff.,  94,  102.  See  under 

New  York  City. 
New  York  Railways  Company,  x,  82.       [78. 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  ix,  46  f . ;  x,  69, 
New  Zealand,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  x,  76. 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad  Company,  x,  72,  82. 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, X,  71,  84. 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  vii,  44. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  vii,  44,  64; 

X,  82. 
Perkins  Pension  Commission,  New  York 

City,  viii,  50;  ix,  41  f. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  vii,  44, 64. 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  vii,  45, 

64. 
Police  fund,  New  York  City,  ix,  40. 
Police  funds,  ix,  25. 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  military 

pensions,  vii,  75-77. 
Procter  and  Gamble,  x,  70,  76. 
Pullman  Company,  ix,  44  f. ;  x,  82. 
Railroad  Companies,  x,  76  ff. 
Retiring  allowances,  age  for,  x,  56, 74-99, 101. 

Amount  of,  x,  56,  74-99, 101. 

Basis  for,  x,  56,  74-99,  101. 

Length  of  service  for,  x,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 

viii,  36;  x,  80. 
Rock  Island  Lines,  vii,  44;  x,  80. 
Russia,  ix,  48. 

St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  x,  71,  82. 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad,  vii, 

44. 


Pension  Systems,  Industrial  (continued) 
Solvay  Process  Co.,  x,  76. 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  vii,  58  f. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  vii,  44. 
Sprague,  Warner  and  Company,  x,  70,  76. 
Street  Cleaning  Department  Fund,  New  York 

City,  ix,  41. 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  x,  78. 
Talbot  Mills,  x,  78. 

Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  ix,  45;  x,  78. 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  x,  71  f., 

82. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  vii,  44,  64;  ix,  5;  x, 

82. 
United  Railways  and  Electric  Company,  Bal- 
timore, X,  71,  82. 
United  Railways  Company,  St.  Louis,  x,  71, 

82. 
United  States  military  and  civil  service  pen- 
sions, vi,  24,  26;  vii,  75-77. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  vii,  47;  ix, 

5;  X,  68,  78. 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company,  vii,  47 ;  x,  78. 
Western  Electric  Company,  vii,  45. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  vii,  45 ; 

X,  78. 
Westinghouse  Airbrake  Company,  ix,  45 ;  x, 

78. 
Pension  Systems,  Teachers' 
Albany,  x,  92. 
Allegany  County,  x,  88. 
Arizona,  ix,  28  f. ;  x,  86, 100. 
Baltimore,  x,  88. 
Baltimore  County,  x,  88. 
Board  of  Education,  England,  and  University 

Pensions,  viii,  40  ff. 
Boston  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund,  ix, 

25;  x,  90,  102. 
Boston  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  vii,  41  f. ;  x, 

90,  102. 
Buffalo,  X,  92, 101. 

California,  vii,  33  f.;  ix,  28  f.;  x,  86,  100. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  x,  96. 
Chicago  Public  School  Employees,  vii,  38. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  vii,  37  f. ; 

X,  86,  100,  101. 
City  Pension  System  for  Teachers,  ix,  38-44; 

X,  86,  102. 
Cleveland,  x,  94. 
Cohoes,  X,  94,  101. 
Colorado  State  Teachers',  ix,  36  f. ;  x,  86, 100. 
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Pension  Systems,  Teachers'  (contintud) 
Columbus,  X,  94. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers',  z,  49,  86,  100. 
Dayton,  x,  94. 
Detroit,  vii,  43;  x,  90. 
District  of  Columbia,  vii,  34  f. 
Duluth,  X,  90.  [23. 

England,  Elementaiy  School  Teachers',  ix, 
Hamilton,  x,  94. 
Harrisburg,  x,  96,  101. 
Illinois,  vii,  37  f. ;  ix,  34f. ;  x,  49,  51  f.,  56,  61, 

86,  100,  102. 
Indiana,  vii,  35;  uc,  36  f. ;  x,  49,  52, 56,  86, 100. 
Indianapolis,  ix,  25;  x,  88, 102. 
Iowa,  ix,  35;  X,  49,  57. 
Kansas,  vii,  36;  ix,  36;  x,  88, 100. 
Kentucky,  ix,  36;  x,  88. 
Lansingburgh  Union  Free  School  District,  x, 

94. 
Louisville,  vii,  36;  x,  88. 
Maine,  vii,  33;  ix,  28  f.;  x,  88,  100. 
Maryland,  vii,  26;  ix,  25,  28  f. ;  x,  88,  100, 102. 
Massachusetts,  vii,  35;  viii,  46;  ix,  21,  25  ff.; 

X,  59,  90,  100,  101. 
Michigan,  x,  49,  53,  55,  56,  90,  100. 
Milwaukee,  x,  98. 
Minneapolis,  x,  90. 
Minnesota,  vii,  36;  ix,  36;  x,  49,  53 f.,  56,  90, 

100. 
Montana,  x,  49,  54,  56,  90,  100. 
Mount  Vernon,  x,  94. 
Municipal,  ix,  38-44. 

Nebraska,  ix,  36  f. ;  x,  49,  54,  56,  92,  100,  101. 
Nevada,  x,  49,  54  f.,  56,  92,  100. 
New  Hampshire,  vii,  36;  x,  49,  55,  92,  100. 
New  Haven,  x,  86. 
New  Jersey,  vii,  24,  27-30;  ix,  28  f. ;  x,  62  f., 

92,  100,  102. 
New  London,  x,  86. 
New  Orleans,  x,  88. 
Newport,  x,  96. 
New  York  City,  vii,  39-41 ;  viii,  53-55 ;  be,  38  f. ; 

X,  59  f.,  94,  102. 
New  York  State,  vii,  26, 30-33 ;  x,  92, 100, 101. 
North  Dakota,  be,  28  f. ;  x,  94,  100. 
Ohio,  vii,  37;  be,  36;  x,  94, 100. 
Omaha,  x,  92,  101. 
Ontario,  x,  57  S. 
Oregon,  bt,  36,  38;  x,  96,  100. 
Pennsylvania,  vii,  36;  ix,  36,  38;  x,  49f.,  96, 

100. 


Pension  Systems,  Teachers'  {continued) 

Peoria,  x,  86. 

Philadelphia,  vii,  42  f.;  x,  96,  101. 

Pittsburgh,  x,  96,  101. 

Portland,  Oregon,  x,  96. 

Porto  Rico,  vii,  39. 

Providence,  x,  96. 

Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund, 
New  York  City,  ix,  39  f. ;  x,  59  f.,  94,  102. 

Rhode  Island,  vii,  26  f.;  u,  28f.;  x,  96,  100. 

Rochester,  x,  94, 101. 

St.  Louis,  X,  90. 

St  Paul,  X,  90. 

Salt  Lake  City,  x,  98. 

San  Francisco,  vii,  44. 

Scranton,  x,  96,  101. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  x,  94. 

State  Pension  Systems,  be,  2B-36;  x,  49-63, 
86-102. 

Terre  Haute,  x,  88. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  x,  94, 

Toledo,  X,  94. 

Topeka,  x,  88, 101. 

Troy,  X,  94. 

Utah,  vii,  36;  be,  28  f.,  32,  36;  x,  96,  98, 100. 

Vermont,  be,  28,  32  f. ;  x,  98, 100. 

Virginia,  vii,  26,  73;  ix,  5,  28  f. ;  x,  98,100, 102. 

Washington,  State  of,  ix,  33  f.;  x,  49. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  x,  86. 

Wisconsin,  vii,  26  f. ;  ix,  28  f. ;  x,  98, 100. 

Wooster,  University  of,  vii,  26. 

Wyoming,  vii,  34;  ix,  34. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  x,  94. 
Pension  Systems,  United  States 

Civil  Service,  vii,  75;  ix,  49. 

Military,  vii,  75-77;  be,  48  f. 
Pension  Systems,  University 

Brown  University,  vii,  24;  viii,  38. 

California,  University  of,  i,  34;  vii,  24  f. ;  viii, 
33. 

Chicago,  University  of,  vii,  24  f. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  be,  41. 

Columbia  University,  i,  33f. ;  vii,  24;  viii,  35. 

Cornell  University,  i,  33;  vii,  24;  viii,  34. 

England,  Federated  Universities  Superannu- 
ation Scheme,  ix,  27  S. 

Harvard  University,  i,  32;  vii,  24;  viii,  33. 

Haverford  College,  v,  32-34;  vii,  24. 

McGill  University,  i,  34;  vii,  24. 

Nevada,  University  of,  x,  63. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  x,  63  f. 
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Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  i,  34. 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 

viii,  36;  x,  80. 
Saskatchewan,  University  of,  x,  64  f. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  vii, 

25;  viii,  38  f. 
Toronto,  University  of,  i,  35 ;  vii,  24 ;  viii,  33. 
Williams  College,  viii,  35. 
Wooster,  University  of,  vii,  25. 
Yale  University,  i,  34;  vii,  24;  viii,  33. 
Pension  Theory 

Accrued  liabilities,  ix,  23. 
Actuarial  investigations,  importance  of,  ix, 
22  f. 

In  England,  ix,  23. 

In  New  York  State,  ix,  24. 

Of  Carnegie  Foundation,  vi,  5 ;  vii,  5, 
Actuarial  theory  and  pensions,  x,  57. 
Age  of  retirement,  average,  v,  14 ;  vii,  14 ;  x, 
56,  74-99,  101. 

For  women,  ix,  5;x,  5,  74-99. 
Allowances,  disability,  x,  74-99. 

Retiring,  x,  74-99. 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  x, 

55. 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  England,  ix,  23. 
Australia,  old  age  pensions  in,  vi,  23. 
Belgium,  old  age  insurance  in,  vi,  23. 
Brown,  Herbert  D.,  vii,  75;  ix,  26. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  vii,  50 f. 
Contributory  pensions,  vi,  23-26,  28,  31 ;  vii, 

59-63,  72;ix,  21  f.,  28f.  ;x,49,  51,  74-99, 101, 

102. 
Deferred  annuity,  viii,  43  f. 
Disability  allowances,  x,  74-99. 
Disability  and  pension  funds,  ix,  24. 
Endowment  assurance  policies,  viii,  43  f. 
England,  actuarial  investigations  in,  ix,  23. 
Firemen's  pension  funds,  ix,  25. 
Friendly  Societies,  English,  and  periodical 

investigations,  ix,  23. 
Illinois  Pension  Commission,  x,  61, 102. 
Insurance  companies  and  pensions  in  English 

universities,  viii,  43,  44. 
Insurance,  teachers',  iii,  59  f. 
Liabilities,  accrued,  and  pensions,  ix,  23. 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pensions,  ix, 
21,  25f. 

And  non-contributory  pensions,  ix,  21. 
Massachusetts   Old   Age   Pension  Commis- 
sion, vi,  23. 


Pension  Theory  {continued) 

Moral  influence  of  a  pension  system,  vi,  22- 
31. 

New  Jersey  Pension  Commission,  x,  61, 102. 

New  York  State,  actuarial  investigation  in, 
ix,  24  f. 

Non-contributory  pensions,  principle  of,  vi, 
23  ff.,  28,  31;  vii,  59-63,  72;  be,  21  f.,  28  f.; 
X,  51,  55,  74-99. 

Old  age  pensions  in  Europe,  vi,  23. 

Public  employees,  basis  of  pensions  for,  ix, 
21. 

Retirement,  age  of,  for  teachers,  x,  56,  74-99, 
101. 
For  women,  ix,  5;  x,  5,  74-99. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  pension  legislation, 
vii,  76. 

Salaries  and  pensions,  relation  of,  x,  56y  74-99, 
101,  102. 

Service,  retirement  on  basis  of,  vii,  82  f.;  ix, 
29f.;x,  74-99. 

Stipendiary  pensions,  vii,  64,  78  f. 

Subsistence  pensions,  vii,  63  f. 

Taft,  William  H.,  and  pensions,  vii,  75,  77. 

Thrift,  pension  systems  and,  vi,  27. 

Voluntary  pension  systems,  vii,  26. 

Wages,  effect  of  pensions  on,  vi,  28. 

Women,  retirement  age  for,  ix,  5;x,  5,  74-99. 
People's  high  schools,  viii,  97. 
Peoria,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  86. 
Perkins,  George  W.,  viii,  50;  ix,  41  f. 
Perkins,  John  W.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36. 
Perrin,  Bernadotte,  retired,  iv,  11, 
Persons,  Warren  M.,  disability  allowance  grant- 
ed, vi,  6. 
Peters,    Charles    Adams,    Prussian    exchange 

teacher,  iv,  45. 
Peterson,  Sir  William,  elected  chairman  of  board 

of  trustees,  vi,  3. 
Pfister,  Joseph  C, granted  disability  allowance, 

iii,  4. 
Pharmacy,  schools  of,  iii,  75,  77 ;  vi,  76 ;  vii,  130. 
Philadelphia   and   Reading   Railroad,  pension 

system,  vii,  44,  64. 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  pension 

system,  vii,  45,  64. 
Philadelphia,  teachers'  pensions,  vii,  42  f. ;  x,  96, 

101. 
Phillips,  Andrew  W.,  retired,  vi,  6. 

Deceased,  x,  114. 
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Phillips  Andover  Academy,  iv,  46;  v,  36;  vi,  38; 

vii,  16  f. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  iii,  47 ;  iv,  45  f. ;  v,  36 ; 

vi,  37  f. ;  vii,  16  f. 
Phillips,  Francis  Clifford,  retired,  x,  6. 
Phillips  University,  Oklahoma,  viii,  116. 
Philosophy  departments,  amount  of  teaching 

in,  iii,  135 f.,  142 f. 
Philosophy,  doctor  of,  degree  of,  ii,  86  ff. 
Physical  director  of  a  college,  eligibility  for  re- 
tiring allowance,  vii,  5. 
Physicians  and  surgeons,  education  of,  in  Cali- 
fornia, ix,  90  f. 

In  Ohio,  ix,  105  f. 

In  Oregon,  ix,  78  f. 

In  Washington,  State  of,  ix,  75. 

Proportion  of,  compared  with  other  profes- 
sions, ix,  17. 
Physics  departments,  amount  of  teaching  in,  iii, 
137. 

Study  of,  iv,  57. 
Physio-medical  sect  in  medicine,  vi,  79;  vii,  128. 
Pillsbury,  William  L.,  retired,  v,  9. 
Pilot,  William,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Deceased,  viii,  136. 
Pioneer  educators,  allowances  granted  to,  ii,  28 ; 

V,  6,  16. 
Pittsburgh,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96, 101. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of,  iii,  44  f.,  53,  96,  109, 
122  f.,  140f.;  iv,  69,  139, 146;  v,  32;  vi,  50, 
82;  vii,  88,  153;  viii,  121;  x,  45. 

Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146. 

Medical  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Plea  for  Independence  in  Provincial  Education, 

A,  ix,  54. 
Plympton,  Mrs.  George  W.,  pension  granted, 

iii,  7. 
Police  pension  funds,  ix,  25. 

New  York  City,  ix,  40. 
Politics  and  education,  iii,  83-86;  iv,  91  ff.,  125; 
vi,  107  ff. ;  vii,  143  ff. ;  viii,  78-98;  ix,  92-106. 

In  Iowa,  viii,  78-98. 

In  Oklahoma,  iii,  83-86. 
Politics  and  medicine  in  Ohio,  ix,  92-106. 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  iii,  42  f.,  52, 

92,  120  f.;  iv,  146,  153;  v,  32;  vii,  88. 
Pomona  College,  iii,  178;  v,  18;  x,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45.  [11. 

Pont,  Mrs.  Paul  R.  B.  de,  pension  granted,  iv. 


Pope,  Thomas  E.,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Port  Gibson  Female  College,  iii,  177. 
Porter,  James  D.,  retired,  v,  9. 

Deceased,  vii,  172. 
Porter,  Mrs.  James  D.,  pension  g^nted,  vii,  9. 
Porter,  William,  retired,  i,  22. 
Portland,  Oregon,  medical  education  in,  ix,  76- 
78,  80. 
Teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96. 
Porto  Rico,  teachers'  pensions,  vii,  39. 
Potwin,  Lemuel  S.,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  ii,  114. 
Potwin,  Mrs.  Lemuel  S.,  pension  granted,  ii,  31. 
Preceptors,  ii,  18. 
Pre-medical  schools,  establishment  of,  ix,  64. 

Recognition  of,  ix,  62. 
Pre-medical  year,  requirement  of,  ix,  62  f. 
Prendergast,  Comptroller,  x,  59. 
Preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  connection 
between,  i,  47;  iii,  67,  76,  93,  96;  vi,  72. 
And  entrance  requirements,  ii,  72  f. 
Of  colleges,  V,  19. 
Presbjrterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and 

Sustentation  Fund,  x,  67. 
Presbyterian  Church  and  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  vi,  35, 
98. 
And  clergy  pensions,  x,  67. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  iii, 
23-26. 
Of  America,  iii,  17  f.,  21-23,  25  f.,  168-172;  vi, 
95. 
Presbyterian  College  Board,  iii,  170-172;  iv, 

119  f. 
Presbyterian  College,  South  Carolina,  ii,  43. 
Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  iv,  77  f. ;  x,  67. 
Presidents,  college  and  university,  ii,  28;  iii,  65, 
69,  82f.,  86-90,  101,  146 f.,  151;  iv,  67,  73, 
90,  92 ff.,  96,  103,  108,  119,  122 ff.;  vi,  4f., 
20  ff.,  108  f. 
Retirement  rules  for,  vi,  4f.,  20 ff.;  vii,  4. 
Presidents,  United  States,  and  military  pen- 
sions, vii,  75-77. 
Prince,  Morris  W.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  department  of  educa- 
tion, vii,  90. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95 ;  vii,  173. 
Princeton  University,  ii,  18,  52,  74;  iii,  42  f.,  52, 
94,  96,  107 f.,  120f.,  136,  168;  iv,  22,  144, 
147  f.,  155;  V,  32,  52,  72  f.;  vi,  106;  vii,  88, 
104,  132;  viii,  66,  101-114;  x,  38,  45. 
And  denominational  connection,  ii,  59. 
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Development  of,  ii,  82  f. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Financial  reports,  vii,  132. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  147  f. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  45. 
Pritchett,  Carr  W.,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  v,  92. 
Pritchett  College,  vii,  90. 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  president  of  the  Founda- 
tion, iii,  2,  16f.,21,  25,37,  46,  49,62f.,  179 f. 
Privat-docent,  iv,  126. 

Private  schools,  college  students  from,  iv,  148. 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  pension  system, 

X,  70,  76. 
Professional  education,  vi,  76-99.  [v,  5. 

Institutions  of,  and  Foundation  allowances. 

Standards  of,  iii,  157-163. 
Professional  schools  and  colleges,  ii,  80 ;  iii,  65, 
81,  138  f.,  144,  150  f.,  154  f. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  102;  viii,  66. 
Professional  work  and  advanced  standing  in  col- 
leges, vii,  113  f. 
Professors,  college  and  university,  ii,  18,  28;  iii, 
61  f.,  65,  69,  82 f.,  86-90,  105,  131,  134-137, 
139,  142  f.,  149;  iv,  22,  36,  39,  42  f.,  76,  87, 
92,  95 f.,  106 flF.,  118,  121  f.,  125 ff.,  155. 

Appointment  of,  iv,  126. 

Assistant,  position  of,  iv,  126. 

Grades  of,  viii,  99  f. 

In  law  schools,  iii,  138,  141. 

In  medical  schools,  iii,  138,  140. 

Pensions  for,  i,  32  flF. ;  iii,  50-53;  vi,  22  f.,  26  f., 
32-36 ;  vii,  24,  65-70 ;  x,  63  ff.  See  also  Pen- 
sions, University. 
History  of,  i,  31  f. 

Probationary  period  for,  iv,  126. 

Retirement  of,  compulsory,  iv,  69 ff.,  125. 
Reasons  for,  iv,  66  f. 

Retiring  rules  for,  iv,  61-73;  vi,  4;  vii,  4. 

Salaries  of,  viii,  98-111. 

The  term,  ix,  60. 
Professors,  University,  The  American  Associa- 
tion of,  ix,  59-61. 
Promotion  of  Theological  and  Collegiate  Edu- 
cation, Society  for  the,  iii,  177. 
Proprietary  schools  of  medicine,  vi,  79. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churchand  colleges,  ii, 51. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  pension  fund,  viii, 

47;  x,  67. 
Providence,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96. 
Prudden,  T.  Mitchell,  iv,  10. 


Prussia,  educational  ideals  in,  iv,  23. 
Prussia,  exchange  of  teachers  with,  iii,  46  ff. ;  iv, 
45 ff.;  V,  35 ff,;  vi,  36 ff.,  42;  vii,  16-19,22; 
viii,  56  ff. ;  ix,  3. 

Value  of,  viii,  56  ff. 
Prussian  Exchange  Teachers 

Abee,  Friedrich,  iii,  47 ;  v,  37. 

Adler,  Johannes,  iii,  47. 

Appelman,  Anton,  vii,  16. 

Averill,  William  A.,  iii,  48;  iv,  45,  47. 

Beeson,  Marvin  F.,  vii,  16. 

Beisenherz,  Heinrich,  iii,  47. 

BeU,  Clair  H.,  vi,  37;  viii,  57. 

Bohme,  Traugott,  viii,  57. 

Briggs,  Edward  M.,  vii,  16. 

Brinkman,  Conradin,  iii,  47. 

Brown,  John  Franklin,  iv,  55;  vi,  38. 

Bryan,  Paul  E.,  vii,  16. 

Burchardt,  Hermann,  viii,  57. 

Campbell,  James  A.,  iii,  48;  iv,  50. 

Carlson,  Henry  Edwin,  viii,  56. 

Chad  wick,  Stillman  P.  R.,  vi,  37. 

Church,  Howard  W.,  iii,  47;  iv,  48. 

Cole,  George  F.,  v,  36. 

Collins,  Gyfford  Davidson,  viii,  56. 

Craig,  Channing,  vi,  37. 

Darnall,  James  Palmer,  iv,  45;  v,  36. 

Decker,  Winfred  C,  vi,  37. 

Edwards,  G.  E.,  v,  36. 

Edwards,  Murray  F.,  iv,  45. 

Eller,  William  Henry,  viii,  56. 

Evenius,  Johannes,  viii,  57. 

Exchange  Teachers,  Prussian,  organization 
of,  in  Berlin,  viii,  58. 

Fischer,  Ernst  G.,  vii,  16;  viii,  56. 

Franke,  Paul  W.,  vi,  38. 

Gibson,  Milo  A.,  v,  36;  vi,  33  f. 

Green,  Frederick  D.,  iii,  47. 

Gsell,  Erwin,  vii,  16. 

Gundtlach,  Arthur,  v,  37. 

Gunterman,  Karl,  vii,  16. 

Hathaway,  Joel,  viii,  56. 

Heddergott,  Johann,  iv,  46. 

Hellmuth,  Fritz,  iv,  46. 

Henderson,  Herman  C,  iii,  47. 

Herbruck,  Wendell,  viii,  56. 

Hossfeld,  Max,  v,  37. 

House,  Roy  T.,  v,  36. 

Jones,  Paul,  vii,  18. 

Jones,  Silas  P.,  v,  36. 

Kaharl,  Edgar,  vi,  37. 
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Prussian  Exchange  Teachers  {eontinued) 
Kamitsch,  George,  viii,  57. 
Kartzke,  Georg,  v,  37;  viii,  67. 
Keidel,  Heinrich,  vii,  16. 
Kiefert,  Willy,  iv,  46. 
Kopas,  Wilhelm,  vii,  16. 
Kdpke,  Johannes,  vi,  38. 
Kuhlmann,  Otto,  vi,  38. 
KuUnick,  Max,  v,  36. 
Laue,  Franz,  viii,  57. 

Learned,  WiUiam  S.,  iv,  45;  vi,  38;  viii,  26. 
Leonard,  Sterling  A.,  vii,  16;  viii,  56. 
Leydon,  John  W.,  vi,  37. 
Luhmann,  Adolf,  iv,  46. 
LUtge,  Karl,  v,  36;  vi,  38. 
McClenon,  Raymond  B.,  iv,  45. 
Malone,  Kemp,  vi,  37;  vii,  16. 
Meierfeld,  Otto,  iii,  47, 
Michael,  Otto,  vii,  16. 
Montross,  Charles  G.,  iv,  45. 
Miiller,  Max,  vii,  16;  viii,  57. 
Norman,  James  W.,  vii,  16. 
Oehme,  Robert,  v,  36. 
Oswald,  Frederick  W.,  iii,  47. 
Perkins,  John  W.,  v,  36. 
Peters,  Charles  Adams,  iv,  45. 
Radenhausen,  Paul,  viii,  56. 
Richter,  Karl,  v,  36. 
Sander,  Gustav,  viii,  57. 
Schmidt,  Paul,  vi,  38. 
Schumacher,  Hermann,  iii,  47. 
Seyffert,  Walther,  viii,  57. 
Shute,  Henry  M.,  iv,  45. 
Siebert,  Albert,  iv,  46. 
Smith,  Harry  B.,  iii,  47. 
Smith,  Lyman  G.,  iii,  48;  iv,  49 f. 
Smith,  Thomas  K.,  vi,  37. 
Starcke,  Heinrich,  v,  36. 
Steckel,  Thomas  E.,  vii,  16. 
Steitz,  Karl,  iv,  46. 
Steitz,  Wilhelm,  v,  37. 
Stephens,  Winston  B.,  vii,  16. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Francis,  iv,  45. 
Thom,  Reinhard,  vi,  38. 
ThUre,  Karl,  vi,  38. 
Tilinghast,  Charles  Carpenter,  viii,  56. 
Tockhardt,  Ludwig,  iii,  47. 
Venzlaff,  Edmund,  v,  37. 
Walsh,  Robert  B.,  v,  36. 
Wolferz,  Louis  E.,  viii,  56. 
Ziertmann,  Paul,  v.  37 ;  vi,  39. 


Public  employees,  basis  of  pensions  for,  ix,  21. 
Public  interest  in  education,  ix,  121-123. 
Publicity  bureau,  collie,  vii,  137. 
Publicity  in  college  administration,  need  for, 

iv,  116. 
Public  school  systems,  study  of,  authorized, 

V,  5. 
Public  school  teachers'  pension   systems,  vii, 

26-44;  viii,  46;  ix,  28-44;  x,  49-63,  86-102. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  New 

York  City,  ix,  39  f. ;  x,  59  f.,  94,  102. 
Public  schools,  college  students  Irom,  iv,  148. 
Pullman  Company,  pension  system,  ix,  44  f.; 

X,  82. 
Pulte  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 
Purdue  University,  iii,  78;  iv,  83;  v,  16,  23-26, 
32;  vii,  89,  112,  117,  119;  viii,  73,  90,  100- 
108;  X,  43,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  112, 117,  119. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  43,  45. 
Purinton,  Daniel  B.,  retired,  x,  7. 
Purvis,  Charles  B.,  retired,  iii,  6. 
Putnam,  Frederic  Ward,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  x,  114  f. 
Putzker,  Albin,  retired,  v,  7. 

Cj^uARLEs,  James  Addison,  deceased,  ii,  33,112. 
Queen's  College,  University  of,  ii,  44. 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  iv,  31. 

XVADCUFFE  College,  ii,  74;  iii,  42  f.,  53,  105, 
120f.;  iv,  144,  147  f.;  v,  32;  vii,  88,  93;  x, 
40,45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Radenhausen,  Paul,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  56. 
Railroad  Companies,  pension  systems  of,  x,  80ff. 
Raleigh,  Professor  Walter,  viii,  41, 
Rand,  John  Holmes,  retired,  iii,  4. 

Deceased,  iii,  184. 
Rand,  Mrs.  John  Holmes,  pension  granted,  iii,  6. 
Randolph  Agricultural  School,  Vermont,  x,  36. 
Randolph,  Louise  F.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  iii,  92,  97, 176;  iv,  7. 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  ii,  11  ff. ;  iii, 
42 f.,  53,  97, 120 f.,  136,  176;  iv,  7,  41  f. ;  vii, 
90. 

Pension  system,  i,  34. 

Spiecial  students  in,  ii,  38. 
Ray,  James  F.,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Raymond,  Bradford  P.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
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Read,  Henry  W.,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Realgymnagium,  iv,  48,  52. 

Redfield  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  178. 

Redlands,  University  of,  California,  viii,  116. 

Redlich,  Professor  Josef,  report  on  legal  educa- 
tion, viii,  29;  ix,  16;  x,  21,  24. 

Reed  College,  entrance  requirements,  viii,  63. 
Publication  of,  vii,  136. 

Reed,  George  E. ,  retired,  vi,  6. 

Rees,  John  Krom,  retired,  i,  22. 
Deceased,  ii,  110. 

Rees,  Mrs.  John  Krom,  pension  granted,  ii,  31. 

Reformed  Church  and  colleges,  ii,  52;  iii,  168, 
179f.;vi,  98. 

Reformed  Church  of  America,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of,  iii,  169, 179  f. 

Refunds  of  contributions,  x,  74-99. 

Regents,  composition  of  beards  of,  vii,  144-149. 
Of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

iv,  139;  vi,  49. 
State  university,  iv,  26-29, 34-36,  38, 86,  92  f., 
95-97, 108,  122,  124;  vi,  107  f. 
Functions  of,  iv,  122. 

Registrars,  college,  iv,  127  f.,  142. 

Regulars  and  homeopaths,  ix,  92-105. 

Reinhardt,  Geheimrat  Karl,  iv,  57;  v,  37;  vi, 
36. 

Reliance  Medical  College,  vi,  78. 

Religious  Education  Association,  vi,  99. 

Religious  education,  progress  in,  vi,  99-103. 

Religious  life  in  colleges  and  denominational 
connections,  ii,  53  f. 

Religious  vporship,  compulsory  attendance  at, 
ii,  46. 

Renouf,  Edward,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  vi,  85;  viii, 
16-19,  83, 101-105 ;  x,  38,  42,  45. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  42,  45. 

Reports,  college,  ii,  37  fF. 

Reports,  state  educational,  ix,  106-118. 
Content  of,  ix,  107f.,  113 f.,  116f. 
Distribution  of  material  in,  ix,  109. 
Functions  of,  ix,  106 f.,  114f.,  116. 
Size  of,  ix,  107. 
Uniformity  of,  ix,  112. 

Requirements,  preliminary,  for  medical  educa- 
tion, ix,  62  ff. 

Research  institutions,  eligibility  to  allowances, 
v,6. 

Research  in  universities,  iii,  135,  137, 155  ;iv,  8, 
67,  73, 99, 107, 116;  vi,  104f. 


Retirement  of  professors  to  engage  in,  vi, 
20f.;  viii,  5  f. 
Resignations  of  professors,  iv,  67. 
Responsions  examination,  Oxford  University, 

V,  67,  72. 
Retired  Minister,  The,  His  Claim  Inherent,  Fore- 
most, Supreme,  x,  67. 
Retirement,  age  of,  for  teachers'  pensions,  x, 
56,  86-99,  101. 

Average  age  at,  v,  14;  vii,  14. 

For  women,  ix,  5;  x,  5,  74-99. 

Of  professors  before  65,  vi,  4. 
Retiring  allowance  system  of  the  Foundation, 
iv,  59  ff. 

Actuarial  statistics,  iv,  61,  63-75. 

Administration  of,  ix,  5-7. 

Administrative  officers  and,  vi,  5. 

Amount  of,  i,  28. 

Basis  of,  i,  15,  50. 

Cost  of,  ii,  26;  iv,  68  f.,  71  f. 

Employment  of  beneficiaries  of,  ix,  6,  24. 

For  disability,  iv,  64  f.,  67,  69,  72  f.;  vi,  5. 

Formula  for  computing,  iv,  64  f. 

General  policy  of  the  Foundation  on,  i,  36  ff. ; 
ii,  64  f. 

Limitations  of,  vi,  5,  20-22,  36. 

On  basis  of  age,  iv,  67-73. 

On  basis  of  service,  iv,  Q5,  69,  71-73. 

Part-time  service  and,  viii,  4  f. 

Professors  in  conservatories  of  music  and, 
viii,  6;  ix,  7. 

To  widows,  iv,  64 f.,  68 f.,  73,  80,  177. 
Retiring  allowance  system  in  colleges,  cost  of, 
iii,  50  ff. 

In  state  institutions,  iii,  61  ff. 
Retiring  allowances,  age  for,  x,  5Q,  74-99, 101. 

Amount  of,  x,  56,  74-99,  101,  102. 

Basis  for,  x,  74-99. 

Length  of  service  and,  x,  66,  74-99,  101. 
Reutlinger,  Robert  von,  viii,  47;  ix,  41. 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  iii,  78. 
Rhode  Island,  education  in,  vi,  56. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  26  f. ;  ix,  28  f. ;  x,  96, 
100. 
Rhodes  Trust,  report  of  Oxford  tutors  to,  v,  56- 

62. 
Rhys,  Sir  John,  viii,  41. 
Rice,  Richard  A.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Richards,  Charles  Brinckerhoff,  retired,  iv,  11. 
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Richards,  Eugene  L.,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  vii,  173. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Eugene  L.,  pension  granted, 

viii,  8. 
Richards,  Robert  Hallowell,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Henry  B.,  pension  granted, 

ii,  31. 
Richardson,  Rufus  Byam,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  ix,  130  f. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Rufus  Byam,  pension  grant- 
ed, ix,  9. 
Richardson,  William  L.,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Richmond  College,  ii,  49;  iv,  5. 
Richter,  Karl,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  v, 

36. 
Ringer,  Mrs.  Severin,  pension  granted,  i,  34. 
Ripon  College,  iii,  42  f.,  52,  98,  120  f.,  136, 178; 

iv,  146  f.,  153;  v,  32;  vii,  88;  viii,  100-105. 
Rippon,  Mary,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Rising,  Willard  B.,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  v,  92. 
Rising,  Mrs.  Willard  B.,  pension  granted,  v,  8. 
Ristine,  Theodore  H.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Roanoke  College,  iii,  92. 
Roberts,  Isaac  P. ,  retired,  i,  22. 
Robins,  Sampson  P.,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Franklin  C,  pension  gfranted, 

v,  8. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  95. 
Rochester,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94,  101. 
Rochester,  University  of,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  96,  104, 
122f.;  iv,  146;  v,  32;  vii,  88;  viii,  100-105; 
X,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Rockefeller  Institute   for  Medical  Research, 

pension  system,  viii,  36;  x,  80. 
Rockford  College,  iii,  93;  vii,  140. 
Rock  Island  Lines,  pension  system,  vii,  44;  x, 

80. 
Rockwood,  Charles  Greene,  Jr.,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  viii,  137. 
Rockwood,  Mrs.  Charles  Greene,  pension  voted, 

ix,  9. 
Roe,  J.  W.,  X,  32. 
Roger  Williams  University,  vii,  90. 
Rollins  College,  ii,  43-45  ;  iii,  70,  92,  178;  vii,  90. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  medical  schools  of,  vi, 

80. 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  ii, 
46  ff. ;  iii,  162,  168;  vi,  35,  98. 

Orders  and  colleges,  ii,  51 ;  iii,  168  f. 


Roman  history,  college  entrance  requirements 
in,  iii,  94. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  pension  legislation, 
vii,  76. 

Root,  Oren,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Deceased,  ii,  114. 

Rose,  Chauncey,  founder  of  the  Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  iii,  29  f. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  29-31,  42f.,  53, 
120f.;  iv,  71,  146;  v,  19,  32;  vi,  85;  vii,  89. 

Rowland,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  pension  granted,  ii, 
31. 

Roxbury  Tutoring  School,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, vii,  16. 

Riicker,  Sir  Arthur^.,  viii,  41. 

Rules  of  Foundation  for  granting  retiring  al- 
lowances, i,  79  ff. ;  V,  3  f. ,  34  f. ;  vi,  4, 20-22 ;  vii, 
4f.,  69,  78,  82  f.;  viii,  4. 

Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  R.,  viii,  41. 

Rural  school  teachers,  applications  for  pensions 
from,  ii,  27. 
Charles  W.  Dabney  and,  ii,  27. 

Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology,  v,  5. 

Russia,  pensions  in,  ix,  48. 

Rutgers  College,  ii,  44;  iii,  96,  104,  168,  179  f. ; 
X,  41,  42,  45. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  41,  42,  45. 

St.  Dunstan's  College,  ii,  48. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  College  of,  iii,  95. 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  iii, 
92  f.,  96;  vi,  51;  vii,  153. 

State  aid  to,  vii,  153. 
St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  ii,  47. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  iii,  101. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  ii,  48;  iii,  96;  vii,  152. 

State  aid  to,  vii,  152. 
St.  Louis,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  90. 
St.  Louis  University,  iii,  99. 
St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  Ontario,  iv,  32. 
St  Paul,  College  of,  iii,  178. 
St  Paul  Railway  Company,  pension  system,  x, 

71  f.,  82. 
St.  Paul,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  90. 
St  Stephen's  College,  iii,  96;  vii,  137. 
Sachs,  Julius,  professor,  Columbia  University, 

iii,  49. 
Sadler,  Dr.  Michael,  viii,  41;  ix,  123. 
Salaries  and  age  in  colleges,  relation  of,  viii, 
106  f. 

And  pensions,  relation  of,  x,  56,  74-99,  101. 
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In  American  colleges,  i,  28 ;  ii,  19  ff. ;  iii,  62,  74, 
76, 149;  iv,  39, 42,  62,  64,  71,  75,  115;  viii, 
98-111. 
Changes  in,  1907-13,  viii,  109-111, 
In  relation  to  age,  viii,  106  f. 

Of  teachers  in  Vermont,  x,  35. 
Salem  College,  North  Carolina,  vii,  140. 
Salt  Lake  City,  teachers'  pension  systems,  x.  98. 
San  Angelo  Collegiate  Institute,  iii,  177. 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad,  pen- 
sion system,  vii,  44. 
San  Antonio  Female  College,  iii,  177. 
Sanford,  Maria  L.,  retired,  iv,  10. 
San  Francisco,  medical  education  in,  ix,  81  f. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,.  44. 
Sander,  Gustav,  Prussian   exchange   teacher, 

viii,  57. 
Saskatchewan,  University  of,  iii,  78 ;  x,  64  f. 

Pension  for  professors  in,  x,  64  f. 
Saunders,  Mary  Jane  Toomer,  retired,  ii,  30. 

Deceased,  ix,  131. 
Schmidt,  Paul,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vi, 

38. 
Schneider,  Jerome,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  iv,  167  f. 
Scholarships,  grants  of,  vii,  137. 
School  attendance,  variation  in,  vi,  56  f. 
School  of  American  Archaeology,  iv,  8. 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  viii,  6. 
School  of  Mining,    Kingston,  Ontario,  vii,  90. 
Schools  of  law,  list  of,  x,  25-30. 
School  systems,  state,  vi,  48-60. 
School,  use  of  term,  in  colleges  and  universities, 

vui,  1*20. 
School  year,  variation  in  length  of,  vi,  56. 
Schumacher,    Hermann,    Prussian    exchange 

teacher,  iii,  47. 
Schwamb,  Peter,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Schweitzer,  Paul,  deceased,  vi,  134. 
Science  and  religion,  vi,  100. 
Scotia  Seminary,  vii,  139. 
Scott,  John  R.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Scott,  Mary  A.,  disability  allowance  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Scott,  William  Earl  Dodge,  retired,  iii,  5. 

Deceased,  v,  93. 
Scott,  Mrs.  William  E.  D. ,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Scott,  William  H.,  retired,  v,  9. 
Scranton,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  96,  101. 
Searle,  Arthur,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Sears,  Julia  A.,  retired,  ii,  33. 


Seattle  Medical  Association  and  medical  educa- 
tion, ix,  75. 
Seattle,  preparation  of  physicians  in,  ix,  76. 
Secondary  education  at  University  of  Virginia, 

vi,  18. 
Secondary  Education,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Section  on  Resolutions,  v,  51, 
Secondary  schools  and  colleges,  iii,  64f.,  67,  71  f., 

92-103,  105-118,  152-155;  iv,  26,  28  f,,  34-36, 

40,  45,  87-89,  134-140;  v,  47-75;  vi,  60-62,  68 f. 
Secondary  school  systems,  in  Michigan,  iv,  25. 

In  Minnesota,  iv,  29. 

In  Missouri,  iv,  39  f. 

In  Ohio,  iv,  87  f. 

In  Toronto,  iv,  32  f. 

In  Wisconsin,  iv,  36. 
Sectarian  control  of  colleges,  ii,  40 £F.,  46. 
Sectarian  institutions,  i,  8,  12fiP.,  47 ff.;  ii,  2f. 
Sects  in  medicine,  vi,  79;  vii,  127  f.;  ix,  87-105. 
Secularization  of  education,  iv,  31. 
Seelye,  L.  Clark,  retired,  v,  3,  7 ;  vi,  3. 
Self-perpetuation  of  boards  of  trustees,  ii,  66. 
Senger,  Joachim  Henry,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Service,  retirement  on  basis  of,  vii,  82  f. ;  ix, 

29f.;x,  56,  74-99,  101. 
Sewell,  Thomas  M.,  retired,  ii,  32. 
Seyffert,  Walther,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  57. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.,  pension  granted, 

iii,  5. 
Shaler,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  pension  granted,  i,  23. 
Sham  Universities,  vii,  154-163. 
Shands,  Garvin  Dugas,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Sharp,  Richard  H.,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Shattuck,  Samuel  Walker,  retiredi  vii,  9. 

Deceased,  x,  115  f. 
Sheffield,  University  of,  viii,  39. 
Shepard,  Edward  Martin,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Shepperd,  Bruce  E.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  and  University  of 

Virginia,  vi,  17. 
Sherman,  Frank  A.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Deceased,  x,  116. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Frank  A,  pension  granted,  x,  6. 
Shipman,  William  Rollins,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  iii,  183. 
Shipp,  Scot,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Shively,  Senator,  and  federal  pensions,  ix,  48  f. 
Shorter  College,  Georgia,  vii,  140. 
Shute,  Henry  M.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

iv,  45. 
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Siebert,  Albert,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  iv, 

46. 
Simpson  College,  iii,  101. 
Sinclair,  John  Elbridge,  retired,  iii,  5. 

Deceased,  x,  116  f. 
Skinner,  Sarah,  retired,  ii,  33. 

Deceased,  viii,  137. 
Siedd,  Andrew,  president  of  the  University  of 

the  State  of  Florida,  iii,  70;  iv,  93flF. 
Sloan,  Benjamin,  retired,  iii,  7. 
Sloan,  Sam  B.,  disability  allowance  granted,  iv, 

13. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Smith,  Charles  Josiah,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Smith  College,  iii,  42 f.,  53,  95, 104 f.,  107, 120f.; 
iv,  146,  148;  v,  32;  vii,  89, 104, 139;  x,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii.  111. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Smith,  Francis  Henry,  retired,  ii,  33. 
Smith,  Harry  B.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

iii,  47. 
Smith,  Helen  F.,  retired,  i,  23. 
Smith,  Jeremiah,  retired,  v,  7. 
Smith,  Lyman  G.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

iii,  48;  iv,  49  f. 
Smith,  Thomas  Alexander,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Smith,  Thomas  K.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  37. 
Smith,  Walter,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  ii,  109. 
Snow,  Mrs.  Francis  Huntington,  pension  grant- 
ed, iv,  13. 
Snow,  Marshall  S.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, ix,  19. 
Solvay  Process  Company,  pension  system,  x,  76. 
Sophie  Newcomb  College,  viii,  100-105. 
Souchon,  Edward,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Soul^,  Frank,  retired,  iv,  12. 

Deceased,  viii,  138. 
Soul^,  Mrs.  Frank,  pension  granted,  viii,  8. 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  pension  system,  vii, 

58  f. 
South  Carolina,  Association  of  the  Colleges  of, 

iii,  100. 
South  Carolina,  education  in,  vi,  51,  56,  66. 

Educational  report,  ix,  107,  109. 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  iii,  100;  vii, 

90. 
South  Carolina,  Presbyterian  College  of,  iii,  100. 


South  Carolina,  state  supervisor  of  high  schools 

in,  viii,  66. 
South  Carolina,  University  of,  ii,44, 84;  iii,  67  f., 

76-78,  92,  100,  132  f.,  141;  iv,  84;  vii,  90;  viii, 

108. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  iii,  78. 
South  Dakota,  education  in,  vi,  56;  viii,  73. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 
South  Dakota,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  132  f., 
141;  iv,  84,  153;  X,  39,45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  viii, 

64. 
Southern  California,  University  of,  v,  18;  vii, 
124;  ix,  85  f. 

Medical  school,  vii,  124;  ix,  85  f. 
Southern  College,  iii,  177. 
Southern  colleges  and  universities,  iii,  65-71. 

Entrance  requirements,  viii,  64. 
Southern  Education  Board,  vii,  90. 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 

vi,  117. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  pension  system,  vii, 

44. 
Southern  Seminary,  iii,  177. 
Southern  States,  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Preparatory  Schools  of,  iii,  96,  103;  vii,  102. 
Southern  States,  education  in,  i,  25  f. ;  iii,  65-71 ; 
V,  18;  vi,  64-67;  vii,  101. 

Entrance  requirements,  rise  of,  vii,  101 ;  viii, 
64. 
Southern  University,  iii,  176. 
South  Georgia  College,  iii,  177. 
South,  University  of  the,  ii,  48;  x,  40,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Southwestern  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 

vi,  78. 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  ii,  45. 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Weather- 
ford,  Oklahoma,  v,  36. 
Southwestern  University,  iii,  176;  viii,  116, 123. 
Spalding  Female  Seminary,  iii,  177. 
Spalding,  Volney  Morgan,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Spangler,  Mrs.  Henry  W.,  pension  granted, 

vii,  9. 
Special  students,  admission  of,  ii,  38  f.;  iii,  77, 
97, 107, 111-133;  iv,  25,  40,  87, 134,  137, 142- 
147,  156,  159;  vii,  103. 

Number  of,  in  accepted  institutions,  iv,  145- 
147. 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  vi,  138. 
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Speranza,  Carlo  Leonardo,  deceased,  vi,  6,  134. 
Sprague,  Warner  and  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, X,  70,  76. 
Spring  Hill  College,  vii,  139. 
Spring,  Leverett  Wilson,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system,  x, 

94. 
Standards  and  standardizers  in  education,  ix, 

53-56. 
Standards,  educational,  iv,  84-90;  ix,  53-56. 
Starcke,  Heinrich,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36. 
Starling-Ohio  Medical  School,  ix,  93-105. 

Classification  of,  ix,  68. 

Council  on  medical  education  and,  ix,  98. 

Ohio  State  University  and,  ix,  93  ff. 

Status  of,  ix,  98  f. 
State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  159  ff. ;  ix, 

58  f. 
State  educational  reports,  ix,  106-118. 

Contents  of,  ix,  107  f.,  113 f.,  116 f. 

Distribution  of  material  in,  ix,  109. 

Functions  of,  ix,  106  f.,  114 f.,  116. 

Size  of,  ix,  107. 

Uniformity  of,  ix,  112. 
State  pension  systems  for  teachers,  ix,  28-36;  x, 

49-63,  86-102. 
State  school  systems,  fundamental  questions 

affecting,  ix,  20  f. 
State  support  of  education,   iii,   144-146;  vii, 

152  ff. 
State  systems  of  education,  iii,  64  f.,  70,  72, 80  f., 

146;  vi,  45  ff.,  56-58. 
State  systems  of  educational  supervision  and 

administration,  v,  78-80;  vi,  46. 
State  systems  of  higher  education,  regulation 

of,  viii,  67-77. 
State  universities,  i,  13,  15 f.,  50;  ii,  27,  32,  62; 
iv,  63,  81,  83-111,  115,  117  f.,  125,  131,  135, 
137,  140,  152,  154;  vii,  105;  ix,  98. 

And  admission  to  associated  list,  ii,  27 ;  iv,  26, 
30,  34,  38,  41,  83  f. 

And  popular  demands,  ix,  98. 

Carnegie  Foundation  and,  ii,  62. 

Politics  in,  vi,  107-112. 

Prescribed  subjects  for  entrance,  iv,  158  f. 

Religious  instruction  in,  vi,  102. 
State  universities.  National  Association  of,  iii, 

61  f.,  103. 
Statistictd  methods  in  educational  surveys,  ix, 

190. 


Statistics,  value  of,  ix,  115. 

Stearns,  Herman  de  Clerq,  retired,  i,  23. 
Deceased,  iii,  183. 

Steckel,  Thomas  E.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, vii,  16. 

Steele,  Andrew  J.,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Steitz,  Karl,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  iv,  46.' 

Steitz,  Wilhelm,  Prussian  Exchange  teacher, 
V,  37. 

Stephens,  Winston  B.,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, vii,  16. 

Sterrett,  James  McBride,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Sterrett,  Mrs.  James  McBride,  pension  grant- 
ed, X,  6. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  ii,  74;  iii,  44  f., 
52, 104, 120 f. ;  iv,  144, 152  f.,  155 ;  v,  32;  vii, 
7,  89;  viii,  66,  101-105;  x,  38,  43,  45. 
Matriculation  records,  iv,  147  f. 
Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  43,  45. 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  Speaker  of  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  University  of  Virginia,  vi, 
16. 

Stevenson,  John  J.,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Stillman,  Thomas  B.,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Deceased,  x,  117. 

Stillman,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.,  pension  granted, z,  7. 

Stipendiary  pensions,  vii,  64,  78  f. 

Stockholders,  college,  iv,  20  f. 

Stoddard,  Francis  Hovey,  retired,  ix,  8. 

Stone,  Ormond,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Stone,  Winthrop  E.,  president,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, quoted,  v,  26. 

Storer,  Francis  Humphreys,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Deceased,  ix,  131  f.  [11. 

Storey,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bruce,  pension  granted,  iv. 

Street  Cleaning  Department  Fund,'  New  York 
City,  ix,  41. 

Stringham,  Mrs.  Irving,  pension  granted,  v,  8. 

Stuart,  Alexander  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  vi,  16. 

Stubbs,  Governor,  viii,  71. 

Student  attendance  at  colleges,  vi,  70  f.,  73-75. 

Student  lists,  college  catalogues  and,  viii,  122. 

Students,  age  of  admission  of,  to  college,  iv,  25, 
26,33. 

Students  and  denominations,  ii,  57. 

Students,  college,  age  of,  ii,  96. 

Students,  denominational  connections  of,  ii,  42. 
Of  collegiate  rank,  viii,  65. 
Oversupply  of,  iv,  84. 
Registration  of,  ii,  19ff. 
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Students,  special,  ii,  37  ff.;  iii,  77,  97,  107,  111- 
133;  iv,  25,  40,  87,  134,  137,  142-147,  156, 
159;  vii,  103. 

Number  of,  in  accepted  institutions,  iv,  145- 
147. 
Sub-freshman  classes,  iv,  85,  152. 
Subsidizing  of  graduate  students,  vi,  105. 
Subsistence  pensions,  vii,  63  f. 
Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston,  viii,  77. 
Sullins  College,  iii,  177;  viii,  123. 
Sumichrast,  Frederick  Caesar  de,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Summer  school,  employment  of  retired  profes- 
sors in,  vi,  5. 
Sumner,  William  Graham,  retired,  iv,  11. 

Deceased,  v,  93. 
Sumner,  Mrs.  William  G.,  p>ension  granted,  v,  8. 
Super,  Charles  H.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
Super,  Ovando  Byron,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Superintendents  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and 

retiring  allowances,  ii,  29 ;  v,  4. 
Superintendents  of  education,  county,  vi,  55. 

Reports  of,  ix,  106-118. 

State,  V,  79  f.;  vi,  54;  ix,  106-118. 

Status  of  professional,  ix,  121. 

Tenure  of,  ix,  113.  [46. 

Supervision  of  education  in  United  States,  vi. 
Surveys,  educational,  viii,  22  f.;  ix,  118-123. 

Aims  of  education  in,  ix,  119  f. 

Methods  of  conducting,  ix,  120  f. 

Number  of,  ix,  118, 

Purpose  of,  ix,  118,  120. 

Value  of,  ix,  119,  122. 
Susquehanna  University,  vii,  90. 
Swanson,  Claude  A.,  Governor  of  Virginia,  vi, 

20. 
Swarthmore  College,  iii,  96,  104;  iv,  19-21,  69; 
V,  32;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105;  x,  40,  45. 

Matriculation  records  of,  iv,  146. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Swedenborgians,  vi,  98. 
Sweetbriar  College,  vii,  139. 
Switzler,  Irvin,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  pension  sys- 
tem, X,  78. 
Syracuse  University,  ii,  47;  iii,  96, 105;  vii,  152. 

State  aid  to,  vii,  152. 

Tabor  College,  iii,  101;  iv,  138;  vii,  90. 
Taft,  William  H.,  and  pensions,  vii,  75,  77. 
Talbot  Mills,  pension  system,  x,  78. 
Talladega  College,  vii,  90. 


Tasmania,  University  of,  application  to  the 

Foundation,  vi,  5. 
Tax  levy  for  universities,  iv,  36. 
Tax-supported  institutions,  iii,  1,  2,  61-65,  68, 
71-83,  89,  105,  107,  126-134,  143,  145  f. 
Geographical  distribution  of,  iii,  73,  78  f. 
Students  in,  vi,  53,  70. 
Taylor,  James  M.,  retired,  ix,  7. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Francis,  Prussian  exchange 

teacher,  iv,  45. 
Taylor  University,  Indiana,  viii,  122. 
Teachers,  college,  iii,  61,  73,  82,  89, 134  f.,  147, 
151,  155. 
Financial  status  of,  viii,  98-111. 
Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  ad- 
vanced standing  in,  vii,  116. 
Pension  system,  vii,  25 ;  viii,  38  f. 
Teachers'  colleges,  iii,  153,  155. 
Teachers,  exchange  with  Prussia,  iii,  46  ff. ;  iv, 
45 ff.;  V,  35ff.;  vi,  36ff.,  42;  vii,  16-19,  22; 
viii,  56  ff. ;  ix,  3. 
Number  of,  in  associated  institutions,  vii,  14. 
Pension  systems  for,  ix,  28-40;  x,  49-63,  86- 
102. 
Local,  ix,  36-40;  x,  86-102. 
State,  ix,  28-36;  x,  49-63,  86-102. 
Preparation  of,  in  Prussia,  vii,  19. 
Professional  consciousness  of,  ix,  20. 
Training  of,  v,  75-77  ;  vi,  5,  58;  vii,  97. 
In  Vermont,  x,  36. 
Study  of,  ix,  3,  19-21 ;  x,  3 f.,  32  f. 
Teaching,  amount  of,  in  colleges,  iii,  134-137, 

140-143. 
Technical  and  general  education,  distinguished, 
V,  77f.  [103. 

Technical  schools,  entrance  requirements,  vii, 
Teece,  Richard,  actuary,  vii,  49  f. 
Temple  University,  vi,  97  ;  viii,  118. 
Tennessee,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 
Tennessee,  University  of,  ii,  83;  iii,  68,  76-78, 
93,  97,  132 f.,  140 f.;  iv,  84;  vi,  78,  80;  vii, 
90,  124f. 
Development  of,  ii,  83. 
Medical  school,  vii,  124  f.;  ix,  65. 
Pre-medical  education  in,  ix,  65. 
Tenure  of  state  superintendents,  ix,  113. 
Terre  Haute,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  88. 
Terry,  Emily  Hitchcock,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Test,  Erastus,  retired,  v,  7. 
Texas,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of, 
iii,  68,  78;  viii,  74  f. 
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Texas  Christian  University,  ii,  42;  iv,  138;  vii, 

124. 
Texas,  educational  report,  ix,  107,  109,  115  f., 
117. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  74. 
Texas,  University  of,  iii,  70,  76-78,  93,  97,  110, 
132f. ;  vii,  109,  113f. ;  viii,  74;  ix,  64,  68;  x, 
39,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  113  f. 

Medical  school  of,  ix,  64,  68. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Textbooks,  state,  vi,  54. 
Tbach,  Charles  C. ,  president  of  the  Alabama 

Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  66. 
Theological  schools,  iii,  74,  76,  158;  vi,  94-99. 

Attendance  at,  vi,  96  S. 

Courses  in  dogmatic,  vi,  99. 

Curricula  of,  vi,  98  f. 

Increased  attendance  at,  vi,  96-98. 

Progress  of,  vi,  94-99. 
Theological  tests  in  colleges,  ii,  40  ff. 
Thom,  Reinhard,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

vi,  38. 
Thomas,  Calvin,  professor,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, iii,  49. 
Thompson,  Bradley  M.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Thompson,  Rebecca  J.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Thorndike,  Professor  Edward  L.,  and  study  of 
college  salaries,  viii,  98-111. 

And  study  of  engineering  education,  x,  3,  32. 
Thrift,  pension  systems  and,  vi,  27. 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  vi,  85. 
Thucydides  quoted,  v,  65. 
Thiire,  Karl,  Prussian  exchange  teacher,  vi,  38. 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  Bayonne,  pension 

system,  ix,  45;  x,  78. 
Tiffin,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Tight,  W.  G.,  former  president.  University  of 

New  Mexico,  iv,  95. 
Tilinghast,   Charles    Carpenter,   Prussian    ex- 
change teacher,  viii,  56. 
Tillman,  John  N.,  president  of  the  University 

of  Arkansas,  iii,  66. 
Titles,  college,  iii,  134-137,  160;  viii,  98-111. 
Tockhardt,  Ludwig,  Prussian  exchange  teach- 
er, iii,  47. 
Toledo,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Tome  School  for  Boys,  vii,  16. 
Tomlinson,  Edward  M.,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Deceased,  v,  94.  [vi,  7. 

Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  pension  granted. 


Topeka,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  88,  101. 
Toronto,  University  of,  iii,  78,  132  f.,  190  f.;  iv, 
30-34,  71,  84,  89;  V,  32;  vii,  24,  89, 132;  viii, 
101,  103,  105,  109,  114. 

Entrance  requirements,  iv,  33. 

Financial  reports,  vii,  132. 

Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Medical  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Pension  system,  i,  35;  vii,  24. 
Tougaloo  University,  ii,  48. 
Toy,  Charles  Howell,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Trade  schools,  iv,  99,  111,  163. 

Agricultural,  iv,  99,  101,  102,  105-107. 
Training  of  teachers,  v,  75-77 ;  vi,  5,  58. 

In  Vermont,  x,  36. 

Study  of,  ix,  3,  19-21;  x,  3,  4,  32  f. 
Transylvania  University,  ii,  84;  vii,  90. 
Treasurers,  college,  and  the  Foundation,  vi,  5. 

Reports  of,  iv,  116f. 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  ii,  47 ; 
iii,  92,  97,  176;  x,  39,  43,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  43,  45. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ii,  52; 
iii,  44  f.,  53,  94,  95,  107,  120  f.,  137;  iv,  22, 
146;  V,  32;  vii,  89,  104;  viii,  100,  103,  105, 
108;  X,  39,  45. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv,  31. 
Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  ii,  74. 
Trinity   University,    Waxahachie,    Texas,    iii, 

170f.;iv,  138. 
Tri-State  College,  Indiana,  viii,  120. 
Trivett,  John  B.,  actuary,  vii,  50-52. 
Trowbridge,  John,  retired,  v,  7. 
Troy,  teachers'  pension  system,  x,  94. 
Truant  officers,  vi,  59. 
Truman,  James,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Deceased,  x,  117. 
Trustees,  college,  appointment  of,  and  denom- 
inations, ii,  40 ff.,  56;  iv,  4-8,  18,  21. 

Constitution  of  boards  of,  vi,  112-115;  vii,  144- 
149. 

Election  of,  by  alumni,  iv,  4,  8,  125. 

Functions  of,  iv,  122-125. 

Provision  of  pensions  by,  vi,  34,  36. 

Self-perpetuation  of  boards  of,  ii,  56. 

Size  of  boards  of,  v,  30. 
Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  professor.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  vi,  19. 
Tuft,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  pension  granted,  ii,  33. 
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Tufts  College,  Hi,  Uf.,  52,  95,  105,  129  f.;  iv, 
146;  V,  32;  vi,  83;  vii,  89,  112;  x,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  112. 

Medical  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Tuition,  college  charges  for,  iii,  61,  106,  145, 

147  f. ;  X,  38-45. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  iii,  44  f.,  52, 
97,  109,  122  f.,  140  f.;  iv,  139,  146;  v,  18, 
32;  vii,  89,  110,  113f.,  118;  viii,  100,  103, 
105;  X,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  1 10-1 13  f.,  118. 

Medical  school  of,  ix,  64,  68. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45  f. 
Tutors  of  Oxford  University,  statement  of,  on 

American  Rhodes  scholars,  v,  58. 
Tuttle,  Henry  Albert,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  pension 

system,  x,  71  f.,  82. 
Tyler,  Charles  M.,  retired,  1,  22. 
Tyler,  Henry  M.,  retired,  vii,  8. 

Unclassified  students,  ii,  38;  iii,  128  f. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Lucien,  pension  granted,  iii,  5. 

Union  Christian  College,  ii,  47. 

Union  College,  Nebraska,  viii,  121,  123. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  pensions  of,  vii,  44, 64 ; 
X,  82. 
Age  of  retirement  in,  ix,  5. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  vi,  98. 

Union  University,  ii,  83  f. ;  iii,  44  f.,  53,  96, 104, 
122;  iv,  24, 146;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  124-127;  viii, 
100-105  ;x,  45. 
Medical  school,  vii,  124-127. 

Unitarian  churches,  vi,  98.  [52;  vi,  98. 

United  Brethren,  Church  of,  and  colleges,  ii. 

United  Kingdom  Postal  Telegraph  and  General 
Service  Benevolent  Society,  ix,  24. 

United  Railways  and  Electric  Company,  pen- 
sion system,  Baltimore,  x,  71,  82. 

United  Railways  Company,  St.  Louis,  pension 
system,  x,  71,  82. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education ,  viii,  63, 1 1 8  f. 

United  States  government  aid  to  state  educa- 
tion, iv,  26,  34  f.,  38  f.,  58. 

United  States,  homeopathy  in,  ix,  104. 

United  States  military  and  civil  service  pen- 
sions, vi,  24,  26;  vii,  75-77;  ix,  48. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  pension  sys- 
tem, vii,  47 ;  X,  68,  78. 
Age  of  retirement  in,  ix,  5. 


Units  of  entrance  requirements,  definition  of, 
i,  38  flf. ;  ii,  69  f. 

Use  of,  by  the  Foundation,  iii,  65-71,  74-77, 
92f.,97,  99, 103,  107,  111,  114-132,  175;  iv, 
25,  29,  37,  39,  132,  143,  145-147, 159;  vi,  64; 
vii,  101 ;  ix,  54. 
Universalist  churches,  vi,  98. 
Universities,  number  of,  ii,  81. 

And  the  study  of  medicine,  ix,  98. 

Departments  to  be  included  in,  vi,  77. 

History  and  development  of,  ii,  82. 

State,  vi,  107-111. 

State,  and  popular  demands,  ix,  98. 
University,  American,  evolution  of,  ii,  86  ff. 

And  college,  distinction  between,  ii,  93  ff. 

And  college  ideals,  ii,  94  f. 

At  Washington,  plan  of,  vi,  45. 
University  buildings,  ii,  19. 
University  College,  London,  viii,  39. 
University  College,  Reading,  viii,  39. 
University  College,  Oxford,  vii,  119.  [31  f. 

University  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv. 
University,  definition  of,  in  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  iii,  175. 
University  Professors,  The  American  Associa- 
tion of,  ix,  59,  61. 
University,  proper  location  for  a,  iii,  80  f. 
University  School,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  v,  86. 
University  standards,  ix,  53-56. 

Use  of  term,  ii,  76  ff.,  81  ff. 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  vii,  136. 
University  of  the  South,  iii,  97;  iv,  71. 
University  Senate,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

ui,  172  f. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  iii,  101. 
Urbana  University,  ii,  43. 
Utah,  Agricultural  College  of,  iii,  78. 
Utah,  educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Teachers'  pensions,  vii,  36;  ix,  28  f.,  32,  36;  x, 
96,  98, 100. 
Utah,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  132f.;  iv,  153. 

Vail,  Charles  Delamater,  retired,  iv,  10. 

Vail,  Hon.  Theodore  N.,  x,  36. 

Valparaiso  University,  iv,  120;  vii,  140;  viii,  116, 

118. 
Van  Amringe,  John  H.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  x,  118  f. 
Vanderbilt  University,  ii,  60,  74;  iii,  69, 97, 174, 
176;  iv,  131, 136;  vi,  95;  viii,  32,  64;  ix,  68; 
x,46. 
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Gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to,  viii,  32. 

Medical  school,  viii,  32;  ix,  68. 

Special  students  at,  ii,  38. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Vanderbilt,  William  H. ,  and  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, vi,  17. 
Van  der  Smissen,  William  Henry,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  N.,  retired,  vi,  6. 

Deceased,  vii,  173. 
Van  Dyke,  Mrs.  Henry  N.,  pension  granted, 

vii,  9. 
Van  Meter,  John  B.,  retired,  ix,  9. 
Van  Name,  Addison,  retired,  i,  23. 
Van  Rensselaer  family  and  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  viii,  16-19. 
Van  Zandt,  Margaret,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Vassar  College,  iii,  44 f.,  52,  96,  105,  122  f.;  iv, 
69, 146, 148 ;  v,  32;  vii,  88,  104, 109-119;  viii, 
101,  103,  105,  108;  x,  40,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-119. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Vaughan,   Dr.   Victor  C,   report  on  medical 

schools  in  San  Francisco,  ix,  84  f. 
Venzlaff,  Edmund,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

v,37. 
Vermont,  agricultural  education  in,  x,  36. 

Commissioner  of  education  for,  x,  34. 

Education  in,  x,  3,  34-38. 
Carnegie  Foundation  and,  ix,  54,  58,  123. 
Criterion  of,  ix,  58. 

Education  bill  proposed,  ix,  57. 

Educational  Commission,  viii,  26;  ix,  3,  56, 
59,  123. 

Educational  legislation  in,  x,  34-38. 

Educational  reports  in,  ix,  109;  x,  35. 

Educational  system  of,  vi,  49  f.,  56. 

Education  in,  report  on,  ix,  3,  56-59. 

Higher  education  in,  x,  36. 

Local  superintendents  in,  x,  34. 

Normal  schools,  x,  36. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in,  x,  35. 

School  year  in,  x,  35. 

State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  152;  z,  37. 

State  board  of  education  in,  x,  34,  37. 
Powers  of,  x,  35. 

State  of,  request  for  survey,  viii,  3,  7. 

State  school  money,  distribution  of,  x,  35. 

State  school  tax  in,  x,  35. 

Study  of  education  in,  viii,  26  f. ;  ix,  123. 

Supervisors  in,  x,  34. 


Teachers'  pensions  in,  ix,  28,  32  f. ;  x,  98, 100. 

Training  of  teachers  in,  x,  36. 

Vocational  courses  in,  x,  35  f. 
Vermont,  University  of,  ii,  84;  iii,  44  f.,  53,  95, 
105,  122f.;  iv,  139,  146;  v,  32;  vii,  89, 127, 
152;  viii,  100-105;  x,  36  f.,  45. 

Medical  school,  vii,  127. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Verrill,  Addison  E.,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv, 

31  f. 
Vilas,  William  F. ,  and  University  of  Wisconsin, 

iii,  145. 
Vincennes  University,  v,  23. 
Virginia,  educational  report,  ix,  109,  115. 

State  aid  to  private  institutions,  vii,  153. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  26,  73;  ix,  5,  28 f. ; 
X,  98,  100,  102. 
Virginia,  education  in,  vi,  51,  65-67. 
Virginia,  Education  Commission  of,  vi,  51,  66, 

120;  X,  34. 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  iv,  45;  vii,  90. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  69,  78;  vii, 

90. 
Virginia,  University  of,  ii,  67  f.,  85;  iii,  34,  69, 
76-78,  92,  97,  132  f.,  140  f.;  iv,  110;  vi,  14- 
20,  65;  vii,  89,  101,  135,  169;  viii,  64,  101- 
105,  117,  120;  X,  39,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  101. 

And  Mr.  Carnegie,  vi,  17,  20. 

Entrance  requirements,  vi,  65;  vii,  101. 

History  of,  vi,  14-20. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Vocational  schools,  vi,  120. 

Studies,  vii,  104. 
Voluntary  pension  systems,  vii,  26. 

Wabash  College,  iii,  29,  44  f.,  53,  98,  122  f., 
136,  172,  178;  iv,  146,  151;  v,  32;  vii,  89; 
viii,  100-105;  x,  39,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Wadsworth,  Marsham  E.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Wages,  effect  of  pensions  on,  vi,  28. 
Wait,  Lucien  A.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  viii,  138. 
Wakefield,   Edmund  B.,  disability  allowance 

granted,  v,  9. 
Wake  Forest  College,  ii,  46. 
Wall,  Edward,  retired,  i,  23. 
Wallace,  Barnett,  retired,  iv,  10. 
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Walla  Walla  College,  Washington,  viii,  121. 
Walsh,  Robert  B.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

V,  36. 
Warren,  John  Collins,  retired,  iii,  4. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Minton,  pension  granted,  iii,  5. 
Warthen  College,  iii,  I'^T. 
Washburn  College,  ii,  60;  iii,  178;  vii,  127. 

Abolishes  clinical  medical  work,  vii,  127. 
Washington  College,  iii,  96. 
Washington,  State  College  of,  iii,  78;  iv,  84; 

viii,  75. 
Washington,  State  of 

Distribution  of  physicians  in,  ix,  75. 

Educational  report,  ix,  107,  109. 

Education  in,  vi,  52,  56. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  75. 

Medical  education  in,  ix,  74-76. 

Normal  schools  in,  viii,  75. 

Teachers'  |>ensions  in,  ix,  33f. ;  x,  49. 
Washington  and  JeflFerson  College,  iii,  44  f.,  52, 
96,  122f.,  169,  172;  iv,  146,  152f.;  v,  32; 
vi,  77;  vii,  89;  viii,  100-105,  108;  x,  42,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  45. 
Washingfton  and  Lee  University,  iii,  92  f.,  97; 

vii,  90. 
Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  iii,  171. 
Washington,  University  of  State  of,  iii,  76-78, 
132 f.;  iv,  84;  v,  19;  vii,  109,  112,  117;  viii, 
75;  ix,  68,  74;  x,  39,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  112,  117. 

And  medical  education,  ix,  68,  74. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  39,  45. 
Washington  University,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  98,  100, 
124 f.,  138,  140 f.,  145;  iv,  146,  151;  v,  32; 
vii,  89,  123;  viii,  32,  100-105 ;  x,  40,  45. 

Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Medical  school,  vi,  81 ;  vii,  123;  viii,  32. 

Tuition  chaises  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Watson,  Jane  Smith,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Watson,  Judge  John  H.,  viii,  26. 
Waugh,  Joseph  Moore,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  ii,  113. 
Waynesbui^  College,  iii,  96,  171. 
Weaverville  College,  iii,  177. 
Webb,  John  B.,  retired,  ii,  31. 

Deceased,  vii,  174. 
Webb,  Mrs.  John  B.,  pension  granted,  vii,  9. 
Weber,  Professor  C.  E.,  Louisiana  State  Board 

of  Education,  iii,  67. 
Weir,  John  Ferguson,  retired,  viii,  8. 
Weldon,  Richard  C,  retired,  ix,  8. 


Wellesley  College,  iii,  44 f.,  53,  95,  104 f.,  108, 
124  f.;  iv,  146,  148;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  104,  139; 
viii,  66,  100-105;  x,  40,  45. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  40,  45. 
Wells  College,  iii,  44  f.,  52,  96,  124  f.;  iv,  146, 
148;  V,  32;  vii,  89,  146;  x,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Wells,  James  S.  C,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Wells  Fargo  and  Comjmny,  pension  system, 

vii,  47;  x,  78. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  176. 
Wesleyan  University,  ii,  49,  60;  iii,  95,  105;  iv, 
8;  V,  16,  26-30,  32;  vi,  113;  vii,  89,  104;  x, 
42,  45. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104. 

History  of,  v,  26-30. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  45. 
Western  College  for  Women,  iii,  99, 171 ;  vii,  90. 
Western  Electric  Company,  pension  system,  vii, 

45. 
Western  Maryland  College,  iii,  96. 
Western  Reserve  University,  iii,  44  f.,  52, 98f., 
104 f.,  124,  140f.,  178;  iv,  146,  148;  v,  19, 
32;  vi,  79,  105;  vii,  89,  113f.,  127;  viii,  100- 
105,  108;  x,  45. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  113  f. 

Law  school,  admission  to,  iv,  139. 

Medical  school,  vii,  127 ;  viii,  32. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  pension 

system,  vii,  45;  x,  78. 
Westinghouse  Airbrake  Company,  pension  plan 

of,  ix,  45;  X,  78. 
Westinghouse  Electric  andManufacturingCom- 

pany,  and  engineering  education,  x,  31. 
Westminster   College,   Denver,  Colorado,   iii, 

170f.;  iv,  120;  viii,  116. 
Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Missouri,  iii,  98, 

100,  171. 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmingfton,  Penn- 
sylvania, viii,  123. 
Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  iii,  170  f. 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  viii,  66. 
West  Virginia,  education  in,  vi,  66. 

Educational  report,  ix,  109. 

Higher  education  in,  viii,  73. 
West  Virginia  University,  iii,  76-78, 92, 97, 132f., 

140 f.;  iv,  84,  153;  vi,  51,  78,  80;  vii,  90;  viii, 

64. 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  University,  iv,  138. 
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Wharton,  Lyman  Brown,  retired,  ii,  32. 

Deceased,  ii,  113. 
Wheaton  College,  iii,  93. 
Wheeler,  Arthur  M.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Whitaker,  Alfred  E.,  retired,  iv,  12. 
White,  John  William,  retired,  iv,  10. 
Whitman  College,  ii,  43,  45;  iii,  175,  178;  viii, 

63. 
Whitney,  Mary  W.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Whittier  College,  v,  18. 
Whitworth  College,  Brookhaven,  Mississippi, 

iii,  177. 
Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington,  ii, 

50;  iii,  93,  171. 
Wickson,  Edward  J.,  retired,  x,  6. 
Widows  of  professors,  pensions  for,  i,  50;  iii,  2  f. 
Wilberforce  University,  iii,  178. 
Wilder,  Burt  G.,  retired,  v,  7. 
Wilkin,  Matilda  J.  C,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Wilkins,  Paul  J.,  retired,  x,  6. 
Willamette  University,  iii,  93;  vii,  124, 136;  ix, 
76. 

Medical  department,  ix,  76. 
Willard,  Thomas  R.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Willcox,  Mary  A.,  retired,  v,  7. 
William  and  Mary  College,  vii,  90. 
William  Jewell  College,  iii,  100. 
WUliams  CoUege,  iii,  15,  44 f.,  53,  95,  104  f., 
124  f. ;  iv,  36,  69,  146;  v,  32;  vii,  89,  104; 
viii,  103-105;  x,  45. 

Entrance  requirements,  vii,  104, 

Pension  system,  viii,  35. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  45. 
Williams,  Henry  S.,  retired,  vii,  8. 
Williams,  William  Holme,  retired,  x,  6. 
Willie  HalseU  College,  iii,  177. 
Willson,  Augustus  E.,  formerly  Governor  of 

Kentucky,  vi,  94,  109. 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  teachers'  pension  fund, 

X,  86. 
Wilson  CoUege,  iii,  96,  171. 
Winans,  Mrs.  Ross,  pension  granted,  vi,  7. 
Winona  College,  viii,  119,  122. 
Wisconsin,  educational  report,  ix,  109,  115. 

Normal  school  legislation  in,  vii,  150  f. 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee, 

vii,  16. 
Wisconsin,  teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  26  f. ;  ix, 

28  f. ;  X,  98,  100. 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  iii,  47,  76-78,  81,  98, 
106,  109,  132f.,  145 f.;  iv,  34-38,  71,  84,  89, 


101,  118,  128,  135,  146-148,  152,  154,  159; 
V,  19,  32,  67;  vi,  38;  vii,  89,  109-119,  133; 
viii,  64,  101-105,  114,  120;  x,  42,  45. 

Admission  of  conditioned  students,  iv,  37. 

Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109-119. 

Advertising  by,  iv,  118. 

Agricultural  college,  iv,  36-38,  89,  101. 

Articulation  with  state  high  schools,  iv,  154. 

Financial  report,  vii,  133. 

History,  iv,  34-38. 

Matriculation  records,  iv,  146-148. 

Prescribed  entrance  requirements,  iv,  159. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  45. 
Wittenberg  College,  iii,  99,  178. 
Witthaus,  Rudolph  A.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
WoflFord  College,  iii,  100,  176;  vii,  90. 
Wolferz,  Louis  E.,  Prussian  exchange  teacher, 

viii,  56. 
Woman's  College,  Frederick,  Maryland,  iii,  96. 
Woman's  College,  Illinois,  vii,  140. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  See  Goucher 

College. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  vi,  78. 
Women,  retirement  age  for,  ix,  5;  x,  5,  74-102. 
Women  students,  increase  of,  vi,  71, 
Wood,  Frances  A,,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  ix,  132. 
Woodbridge,  Samuel  Homer,  retired,  ix,  8. 
Woods,  Henry,  retired,  ii,  31. 
Woodward,  Calvin  M.,  retired,  v,  7. 

Deceased,  ix,  132  f. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Calvin  M.,  pension  granted, 

ix,  9. 
Woodworth,  Horace  B.,  retired,  ii,  33, 

Deceased,  ii,  109. 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  Horace  B.,  pension  granted, 

ii,  33. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  S.,  retired,  vi,  6. 
Wooster,  University  of,  ii,  48;  iii,  171;  vii,  25. 

Pension  system,  vii,  25. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  42,  43,  45, 
Worcester  Academy ,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 

V,  36;  vi,  37f.;  vii,  16f. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  v,  36  f.; 

vii,  17, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  iii,  30,  44  f., 
52,  124 f.;  iv,  146;  v,  32;  vi,  85;  vii,  89, 152; 
viii,  100-105;  x,  38,  40,  45. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  40,  45. 
Worthen,  Thomas  W.  D,,  retired,  vii,  8, 
Wright,  Mrs.  Albert  A.,  pension  granted,  ii,  31. 
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Wright,  Arthur  W.,  retired,  i,  23. 
Wright,  George  Frederick,  retired,  ii,  30. 
Wright,  Henry  Parks,  retired,  iv,  11. 
Wright,  Herbert  Hornell,  retired,  ix,  9. 
Wright,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  pension  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Wright,  Thomas  Wallace,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  iii,  190  f. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Thomas  Wallace,  pension  granted, 

iv,  11. 
Wright,  Walter  Eugene  Colbum,  retired,  iii,  6. 

Deceased,  iii,  187. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  C,  pension  granted, 

iv,  13. 
Wycliffe  College,  University  of  Toronto,  iv,  32. 
Wynne,  Richard  H.,  retired,  iii,  6. 
Wyoming,  educational  report,  ix,  107  ff. 

Teachers'  pensions  in,  vii,  34;  ix,  34. 
Wyoming,  University  of,  iii,  76-78,  82,  132  f.; 

iv,  84,  153. 

Yale  University,  ii,  74;  iii,  14,  34,  44 f.,  47 f., 
52,  95,  108,  124  f.,  136, 168  f. ;  iv,  38,  46,  69, 
144,  147  f.,  155,  157 f. ;  v,  32,  37,  73;  vi,  24, 
39,  85, 102;  vii,  17,  24,  89, 104, 106, 109,  114, 
116-119;  viii,  32,  66,  101-109, 114 f.,  119 f.; 
X,  38,  43,  45. 


Advanced  standing  in,  vii,  109,  114,  116-119. 

And  denominational  connection,  ii,  59. 

Development  of,  ii,  82,  86  f. 

Entrance  requirements,  i,  25;  iv,  157  f.;  vii, 
104,  106,  109. 

Financial  report,  vii,  132. 

Matriculation  records,  iv,  144,  147  f. 

Medical  school,  vi,  82;  viii,  32. 

Methods  of  admission  at,  iv,  155. 

Pension  system,  i,  34;  vii,  24. 

Prescribed  entrance  subjects,  iv,  158. 

Statutes  for  retirement  at,  iv,  69. 

Tuition  charges  in,  x,  38,  43,  45. 
Yankton  College,  ii,  45;  iii,  178.  [171. 

Yearbook  of  the  Presbyterian  College  Board,  iii, 
Yocum,  Wilbur  F.,  professor.  University  of  the 

State  of  Florida,  iii,  67. 
York  College,  Nebraska,  viii,  123. 
Young,  Charles  Augustus,  retired,  i,  23. 

Deceased,  iii,  185  f. 
Young  L.  G.  Harris  College,  iii,  177. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  vi,  102. 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  teachers'  pension  system, 

X,  94. 

^lERTMANN,  Paul,  Prussiau  exchange  teacher, 
v,  37;  vi,  39. 
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